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PREFACE. 


The ohject of this little book is to place in the hands of the every- 
day reader and debater, in as fair and impartial a maimer as may 
be possible, a concise, yet more or less comprohensivej statement 
of the opposing arguments advanced by the partisans of the 
several rival schools or theories which are at the present clay 
striving to catch the eai* of the public, whether in social, political, 
or religious spheres. 

When wo consider the enormous increase in the controversial 
literature of the last few years, and the iiu.uber of the battles that 
are being fought out to-day in the pages of books, reviews, and 
nowspa])ers, it seems likely that a work wliich digests and e])ito- 
miscs all tliis ilouting and scattered material should, if properly 
exocutecl, be of real service as ^n^aide-meynoire to the casual 
iiKiuircr, to the newspaper reader, and perhaps, incidentally, to 
the serious student of sociology, though the book is not sufficiently 
full or elcil)oratc to be oi service to the specialist in his own 
do] »artmont. 1 cannot Impe that the present volume is very 
perfect; but 1 believe it to be trustworthy, as far as it goes, great 
care having been given, to adociuatcly represent the chief points in 
each^ subject, and the attitude taken up with respect to them by 
each sitle. The arguments have been arrang^ in numbered 
paragraphs, under their rosp(ictive headings of pro and cow, in 
sucli manner that each cmi answers its corresponding pro^ or at 
any rate that paragraphs hearing the same numljcr deal witli the 
same argument from the points of view of the respective dis- 
putants. It luus ])een ui^cd a.s an objection to this arrangement 
that it leaves the pros at the mercy of the cons, and, further, that 
•there is a tendency to disregard cons to which no pros apply. 
These dangers 1 Jjave sought to avoid, and have on occasions 
inserted cons without a corresponding just as, similarly, jjjvs 
sonioMines ajipear with no cons to answer them, 

• My choice of subject, s Las been, I have no doubt, somewhat 
arbitrary. I can only say that arbitrariness is involved in the 
very conception of th(j l)Ciok. It is, I am convinced, impossible to 
ill Aw a han,l and fast line as to what subjects should be athnitted, 
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and the iiile adopted has been to admit such sut^ects only as 
seemed likely to interest any considerable section of the public. 
The subjects are not necessarily treated of in a degree d! length 
thtit is at all relativqt to their respective importance. Here the 
rule adopted has been to treat them in such detail *08. seemed 
consistent with a due presentation of both aspects of the case, 

I must express my obligation to Mr. Sydney Buxton, whose 
excellent Hatulhook to Political Qitesiions has been of great service 
to me for those subjects with which he deals. These, however, 
are comparatively few; and I am mainly indebted, for much 
help and advice, to a number of ladies and gentlemen who are 
recognized authorities in their own several fields of controvorsy. 
I have sought, and nearly tdways obtained, help from all sides, 
and must hero content myself with merely expressing my gratitude 
generally; individual recognition would bo too lengthy, and, 
indeed, would in some cases — ^thosc, moreover, in which 1 am 
most deeply indebted — be against the expressed wishes of the 
contributors. While iny own rcsoarclies have been very laborious, 
and have (jxtended over a considerable time, I am, I confess, not 
wholly satisfied witli some of the articles which I have myself 
contributed; IIkjsc, however, I hope, with greater Icisui'c at my 
disposal, to improve in a second edition, should such bo called for. 
MoajAtiuic, any criticisms, any indications of errors, wliether as to 
omission or comuiissioii, wili be thankfully received by me.* 

J. B. A. 

London^ 1896. 


niEFACE TO THE THIEP EDITION. 

In issuing this now edition, the third within little more tiEn a 
year of first publication, 1 think it right to point out that several 
alterations have been ii:adc, both by way of condensation and of 
expansion. A number of articles liave been made more concise, 
witliout, I hope, in any way sacrificing lucidity, whilst several 
have been added in order to bring tins book quite up to da;te. For 
one or two of these I have to acknowledge assistance freely 
rendered to me by others who do not desire their names^ 
mentioned. 

J. B. A. 

/uno, 1897. 

* Under cover to my publishers, Moasrs. Swan Soiiiicuachcm & Co.,* 
L’aterno^ter Square, Ijoiidon. 
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PKOS AND CONS. 


ABSENTEEISM: can it be justified? 

* Pro: (1) Pi’oi)erty in lan’tl is on the same footing as any other kiiul of 
property, and personal supervision of it cannot reasonably be claimed. 

( 2 ) . AbsLMitecdsm tends to make the tenant fanner independent, and not to 
rely too much on the chari table assisiauce of his landlord. (3) Landlords 
more and more buy from Stores, where they obtain goods cheaper and better 
than locally : thus their absence has little effect on local trade. 

Con; (1) I’roperty in land cannot he jmt on the same footing as other 
property. (See La^jd Nationalization.) (2) Absenteeism entirely 
destroys the relics of the kindly feelings which fonncrly existed between 
the liiudlord and his teriiint. (3) Residence of a landlord on his property 
has an important effect on local trade ; and his presence exercises a nffiiiing 
and civiliang influence on his tenantry. ( 4 ) Hw presence leads to a more 
fiii’-bighted policy in the cnltivatipn of the estate than is secured by the 
eiiiploynieut of an agent. 

ABSTINENCE, TOTAL. 

Pro; (1) The slight gralitication afforded by indulgence in alcohol 
cannot weigh against the dangerous example it sots ; for it is admitted tliat 
little that is n<)bl(3 and vijry miieli that is base has l»een done under its 
*iiiflneuco. Alcohol is ilic source of nutsi oi®our pauperism and crime, thus 
leading to immciiHe and unnecessary jjublic expenditure and corrospoiiding 
laxation. (2i The liquor industry employs rnlali\’ely few hands, and is 
pro tarto an enemy of the working ehnsses. The country gains little, 
general comim.rce. is scarcely beueliied at all, and tlie working classes are 
“Kept under” by tlie drink trade, Alillioiis of bushels of grain are 
annually destroyed, which otherwise would be available for healthy Iboil. 

(3) Alcohol is not a food, sincfs it ]>as.sos through tlic body in great measure 
without chemical cliaiigc. The habit ()f taking it is always unneoessary 
andTt'Spmiontly deleterious to liealth. Animals drink nothing but water, and 
no ohild requires alcohol during the critical jKjriod of its life up to fifteen 
years : indications tiiat man in a healthy state sliould not need it. Many 
hard-woiking men have eschewed it, ana yet remained strong. (4) Tlie 
alcoholic /ifibitue is greatl}" haiulicap|)ed in illness ; for while alcohol fails 
to act on liini as a drug, many inodicuies cease Avholly or in part to have 
their proper effect. (5) The mortolity rate of Total Abstainers is lower 
than that of Moderate Abstaineis by .some 26 J %. Some Life Insurance 
Ollices aciually oflcr a considerable rebate to Total Abstainers. (0) The 
alcohol habit is hereditary, and anything that increases the risks of a parent 
traiisinitting it to his offspring is a moral eriine, (7) The alcohol habit, 
once contracted, cannot easily bo overcome. The national Drink Bill 
remains much the same in bad as in good times. (fl) It is often the 
immediate cause of insanity. (0) Where liberty leads to licence, and 
jicenoe involves such enormous evil, the State is called upon to interfere 
by way of Prohibition. (IQ) Prohibition has proved successful in Maine, 
D.S.A., and elsewhere. 

Con: (1) The innocent gratiff cation afforded by alcohol, especially to 
hard-working men on^, to manual labourers, is a distinct factor in the 

B 
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ploaanrcs of their lires, and one that they should not be forced to forego* 
That its abuse is hamiful no one can deny ; but the true jprindple is to 
sot an example of its riglit use, not to shirk resjKMisibility by disuse. 
JMoroover, the argument for sclf-sacidhoe applies with equal vali^Kty to all 
ploaaiu’os : excess in evcrytliing is bad. Example, however, is raridy the 
cauKe of a dniiikcu ha1)it, wiiioh is dne rather to the hardshipscaud pressure 
of modem life: drunkenness is the effect rather than the cause of the 
]>i'oblein it involves, (2) Tlie liquor industry employs a large number 
of hands. The national i-eveiiue derived from the beer trade is a very large 
iinimal sujn, which oni* Exchequer could with di0ieulty sjiure ; and, if 
smrod, it w'oiild only he at the expense of general taxation. It i.s Fcason- 
able that alcohol consuniura should pay their own taxation directly. If tho» 
millions of huslicls w'ero not wanted for the liquor trade, they would not be 
grfiwm, or, if grown, the i)rice for the grain crofts W'oiild be still further 
reduced than at ])j'esont. (3) Alcohol is useful as a food : in luodcratiun 
it has none of the ill elfects commonly attributed to it. It interferes w'ith 
no bodily function, nor does it lower the tem|>orature (as is often asserted). 
There is every reason to believe tliat its action is on the wdiole beneficial, 
and its stimulating and recu})eraiive iniiuence on an ovei'-tired man is 
be 3 ’ond dispute. It has been resorted to by all tlie most prom'essive and 
intellectually and jdiysically active races of the world. (4) The moderate 

drinker is sufficiently influenced by all ordinary drugs. (5) The statistics 

are valuelo.ss, as they include drunkards. Suc-h Insurance Coiux>anies as 
ofler reduced prciiiiuuis to Total Abataim-m, do so mainly in competition and 
for the sake of advertisement. (B) There is no reason to suppose that 
moderate drinking is licrediUry ; and, even if it were, no haiin would be 
done. (7) All unnecessaiy habits which arc beyond oue/s control ai*e 
evils ; but there is no reason why the drink habit sliould not be properly 
regulated by each man for himself. (8) Alcoholism is a symptom of a 
disordered brain, rather lliaii a cause of madness. (9) Prohibition would 
be a gross infriugeinont of the lb»cily of the subject : it is bolter for a nation*^" 
to be drunkards tliaii slaves. .. <to) Prohibition has not succeeded in 
Maim*., U.S.A., in HUiq»ie.ssi]ig illicit drinking, whioli is much worse than 
that done in 2 ‘ublic places under the eye of the public authorities. 

ADULTERATION ACTS. 

Pro : (1) Tlie jmblic, especially the poorer classes, are not in a position 
to inquire into the nature of llic goods ti.ey buy, so tliat the. Government is 
bound to see that at least they get wlu’t tiny ask for. ( 2 ) It may be true 
that it is not easy to deline what is popularly’ meant bj- aiy particular ** 
article, but tin* GoA ernmenl can at least make rough deliiiitions, beer 
must not contain any noxious oi' dclcforious matter, milk not more than 
a certain jievcentagc of Avater, etc. ( 3 ) Proedoiri of purchase acts only 
very remotely in the case, of the jioorest classes, wiio liave to buy in then* 
oAvn vicinity at the. clieuiiest rale, and whose taste has been deteriorated by 
cheap goods. (4) Public o}ni]ion Avill nut tolerate, one class of men to 
enrich themselves by means of the ignorance* of their iieigldAours. The only 
way ]mblic o]>inioii can ette.ctively i»rcvftnt this js through the State : the 
W'^orst cases are amenable to public opinion, but others escape. (Some) 
Public opinion is far loo arbitrary to be trusted ; and definitive legislation is 
imperative. (5) It is ti'uc that an action for breach of contract inigUt in 
every case be brought, but this would entail great hardships on the jioor* 

Con : (1) The Acts contradict the legal maxim eaveai which 

leaves the buyer to find out whether the goods he buys are tliose he w^ants^ 
and ought to receive for liis money. (2) It is not a duty of the State to 
fix the connotation of woi-ds ; for, except in obvious cases of fraud (and even 
here niany think the buyer must look out for himself), and of goods whiclx 
are clearly definable, it is not possible to say what is generally understood, 
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say, by beer, milk, cloth, etc. (3) The presumption is that, if the 
bnyfl, saty, adulterated beer, the public likes adulterated beer, uuder 
Freedom of Furclmse evils of this sort arc sure to right tliemselves, ra 
it would others to sell good articles if they were in demand. ( 4 ) 
Public opinion is strong enough without an Act of Parliament to check the 
woi'st cases if adulteration. ( 5 ) Ih^ception ought to be treated as a 
criminal oftenoe, which woultl obviate the need of an aimy of iiispectora 
open ty possible corniption. 

ADVERTIZING. PUBLIC CONTROL OP. 

Pro : (1) Law ou^ht 1o prevent the disJigurcnifiut of oiir towns and 
%eautil‘ul country districtii by advcrtisenients of eiil,cnn*izing nianufaclurers. 
Sense oC beauty is a most iin})ortaut. trait in natiojuii c.baraeter, and ought 
to be fostered", even at considerable cost, as a counter inlluciice to the 
materialistic Icndeueies of a commercial age. (2) Legal regulation of 
advertizing w'onld alford jffoleciion to manufacturers who object to the 
means of advertisement at jirescnt in vogue, and who do not wish to see our 
towns made hidcoms and our seencry spoilt, yet who are forced by keen com- 
petition to imitate the methods of fiieir rivals. (3) This coiitrol would be 
feasible by giving the Board of Trade, or some other public body, pcfUTi* to 
license advertiseincnts, and (as in some fonsgii countries) to enforce a small 
tax, whicli would not be serionsly felt, hut would bring in a considerable 
revenue for the relief of tfixalion generally. Tliongh it might be bal'd to 
draw the line as t(» what and wlu*re advertisemenlM sIiohIjI Ijc admitted, 
public opinion would jirevenl any great of tlie jjowers of the dejMirt- 

nient. (4) Advertii^ing is a gjeat tax <ut business; chcIi trader is obliged 
t<i resort to it under penalty of seeing business go to id'- ti\als. In this way 
the cost of goods ]«» ke])t up, and the jmbh'e g.iins little or notliing from the 
fall in wliolesale juices. Weie advertizing abolisind, firms si^lling good 
^.articles could soon fnid otlier means of inji'odneing llnmi to the jmblio ; 
as it is, aflv(*rti/ing is ehielly adojited as a means of palming off worthless 
goods on the public. ( 5 ) Laiidholdurs and othej's hold their j»roj)ert.y only 
siibjeeL to the jaiblic welfare, and tliore can be, no injii.stice, in rp,qiuring 
advertizers to conform to sueh conditions as Society chooses to imj»osc. 

Con: (1) The Stale lias no coneern in the festhctic culture of her 
citizens. ( 2 ) No imuiufacturer does, or would be likely to, object to 
extend his business by any bonest means. ( 3 ) It would jait too iimcli 
jiower into the hands of a piiblie body, since wlio is to deiiide what is a 
“beimtiful fejKit,” or wlieie an advertisement should be alUoved ? Further, 
no Uovernim'iit w'ould refuse n cbaiiee of making money : hence no real 
control would exist. Public ojauion is no .sureguard agaiii.st abu.se of power 
on the part, of tlie Government ; and such jxiwers against a sjM’cial class 
would make that class (iisjilfeeted against the. Govoriiiiient. Why subject 
this one class to a sjjceial tax ? ( 4 ) By advertizing alone can a young 

manufacturer iiitiodiice his wares to llio jmhlie ; it thus atford.s a means of 
livelihood to many thou.saiids who might %itherwiso he chargeable to the 
rates. (5) It would he very Iiiml, c.sjieeiulJy in had limes, cut off tliose 
having advoi-tisement sjtaces to let from .so fruitful a source of in<!oiiiti. To 
pjiy eompensatiou would bo expensive ; not to pay it would be dishonest. 

ADVOWSONS, SALE OP. 

Pro : (1) The sale of Advowsons has long been recognized as a legitimate 
form of barter ; and there is no valid reason why it should be aboJi.slie<l, 
(£lome) provided a patron be not allowed to app^nt himself to the living 
w'ithiii his gift. (2) If private jjatronage were abolished, it would ho 
difficult to find an equally efficaciou-s method of selection : bisliojM rarely 
make satisfactory appoiiitinoiits, and jKjpnlar election has })roved itself 
unsuccessful. (3) If the solo of Advowsons were made illegal, compensa- 
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tion would have to be paid ; and wliether ]iaid by the Cliuroh ov by the State, 
it would bt! a gieat and uiiijceessary expense* 

Con : (1) The fact that an abuse has long existed is no argument in 
favour of its continuance. The whole idea of barter in conne3;ian with 


ocelesiastioal a])poiutmciits in anomalous : indecorous iuoidents and painful 
scandals frequently accompany such sales at the Auction Mart, i-eiidcting 
them ii grief and a humiliation to all friends of the Church. Moreover, the 
jjatioii need not even be a Christian. Under no circiimstauccs should a 
patron be allowed k) appoint binwelf. (2) Tim bisho]) is the natural 
and light ]>crson to appoint tl»e clergy in his own diocese ; he is at any rale 
not lihely 1{> he less eoinjK‘1e.nt than the average }>atron. (Some) The 
]»aririiit»nei*H ahoiihl eh-ct, or at any rat^ have u voice in the oloclion of, 
their own pastor. ( 3 ) liven if coni i»ensation were called for, which some 
deny, it would be money w’cll siicnt, in view of increasing the elliciencv 
of the Chiire}i- 


AFEIGA, CENTRAL: its value to Great Britain. 

Pro: (1) Central Africa is of gi*eat value to England, because it Imlps 
lier iiiaiiitaiii her jxisition among the Creat Powers, and extend to savages the 
blessings of British nile and eivilixation. England has underUkeu the duty 
of guardian.ship to less civilized races, fitting tliem for self-go vermnoiit ; and, 
to he consistent, she ought not to withhold her hriiefactions from Africa. So 
far slje has doin'. Jior best to civilize the country, having already reHtrained 
the Irattic in gin introduced by irresponsible tr/ujers, and partially suiipressc’d 
the Slave Truth' (rcoogiiiziim, as regards the hitter, that it is never wise to 
interfere too suininarily with the ciKsloms of native races). ( 2 ) Where 
iCiiglislinien have, gone, tlic protection of Iheir (bivevnnumt must follow’ tlieui. 
Kughiiul must show the woild that she intends to ilefend the intorest.s of her 
.subjects at all costs, especially of tho.se brave pioneers w’ ho have done so much 
to extend British dominion at the peril of llioir lives. (3) Tlie mere laoLof 
inidertjikiiig such reponsihiJitic^ h.w a valuable moral inllucncc on a nation,* ' 
since it is ail admission that eoiiiinercial objects are not the be-all and end-all 
of national ]»olicy. The argument, that the Central African Colonies would 
be ii.seful for exchange jiurpoHC.s with oilier SUtc.'? is, for a similar reason, 
morally had. ( 4 ) We arc ahsidiitely sliut out by liigh protec,tive larilfs 
from Cerinan, Pri'iich, and other colonics : In'iicc new’ nuiikets are iiidispeii- 
sahlc to us. (5) Our Central African Colonies, ajmrt from tlieir value to us 
for defence ]»iirjKis<.'s, liavc tvlr»;ady opeic'd u]» an cnornious trade for us : they 
arc some of the chief lieldh now open to idancln-stor go«)ils, jind, being merely 
in tiieir iniuncy, arc likely to becoiue more .and more important to us. (0) * 
Preci.scl 3 ' similar objections to lho.se n.snally^ urged against our colonization 
of Afiica might Jiave been advanced against our occupation of India ; yet few* 
Englishmen hinrcnl our ]»»esMMice there, or doubt its mutual benefit to both 
countries. Africa, like India, shows traces of earlier civilization, and being 
at least ii.s fertile,' should prove equall}^ profilahhj. 

Con : (1) Central Africa is not a. ]»art of llie world in wliich Europeans 
can pcririaijeiitly settle, owing to its unhealthy' cliTiiate. The chief results of 
British (and olher Euioptsan) rule in Africa seem to )>o the utter demoraliza- 
tion of the natives, through llie introduction of gin and other curses of 
civilization {see CiviuzATioN IN Savauf, L-vkds) and the continuod toleratidu 
of the Slave Trade. (2) It is obvious that the Government ninst put a limit 
to the extent within w'hich she is jirciuired to defend the “rights” of her 
subjects. WJierc a subject, for his ow’ii pcnsonal ends, enters the tonitory of 
a foreign power, wdiich on account of religion or otlier causes is known to be 
hostile to the iirescnce of unbelievers or foreigners, he docs so at his ow'ii 
peril ; and it is unreasonable to expect that his Government should cndoi’sc ' 
his action, at any rate until it can be proved that national interests w'ould 
be tliereby furthered. (3) The nndei-taking of such great responsibilitie^s 
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ifl bad for a nation, encouraging an attitude of mere JIiigolsTii, which is moat 
provocative of war. The Central African Colonies might he exchanged with 
some foreign power, and as Englishmen have not yet settled there to any 
great extifcit, few would suffer by such a transfer. (4) Though it is 
obvious that new markets arc veiy desirable for England, Central AfV'ica is 
not likely es%r to become an impoitani one. We do a far larger trade with 
certain foreign States and their Colonies than we do with all our African 
Colonies put together; and any policy that would he likely to jeoparrlize this 
is impolitic. (5) This trade is a aocreasing one ; nor is tlic decline likely 
to he merely temporary. (0) No analogy can l»e drawm between Africa 
and India, which was in ptossessiou of enormous resources and an ancient 
cirilization before wc took jKisscssion of it. 

AGNOSTICISM. 

Pro: It is finitleas to argue on subjocls such as the existence of God, 
the Soul, tlie Exteriiiil World, or oilier ]»roblpms with rofcrenco to which wo 
can never verify our conclusions. Wc cannot know things (noumena), 
only apjiearaiices (phtinoinGna), and must therefore hold our judgment in 
su6]')ensc. 

Some of the greatest jihilosophers since Locke in England and Kant in 
Germany have recognized tliis, and eudeavtmred to turn philosophy from 
questions of Being (ontology ) to those of Knowing (epislomoiogy). 

In the words of rrofc8.s()i’ lliixley, tin* author of Llic term “Agnostic’^ : 

" AKnoslicisiii is not a cr<M'«l luit a uiPthrxl, tlie essence, of wiiieli lies ni Uieri«5i)roua 
a]»plicuLioTi of U airaiile principle. Positnelj tbe principle may be expressiwl : In matters 
ol the intellect follow >our leasoii as fAras it will Like yoa widiont n ;;urd to any other 
consuleralion. Amt ne;'atively ; lu niatters of the intelleet do not pri'Leiul that con- 
elUKions arc ce,rtujn which are not denionstrated nor demo'' ta-able.”— Hmsayx on Sfme 
Cmfrotwted Quistions 11^92], p. 3i)2. 

Con: It is impossible for iiiaii fo be .satisfied with a mere negat.’ m or 
negative position. Tlie regions of the knowii are widened by every fresh 
discovery, so that it is niunifc.sily arbitrary *to plueo any limit to the possi- 
bility of llic knoAvable. 

To say Ave only kiioAv ph nomenn, not things as they are, i.s to erect an 
unreal abstiactioii into tlie iiiosl inqKn-tant place in our philosophy. Things 
as they are, apart from pos.sil)]c Inuimii knowledge, eannol be sai«l to exist ; 
and the mere jmsiling of an unknowable noumcmn is an absurdity. To say 
that a Ihing exists is to say that it is knowable. 

Epistemology is thus equivalent to Ontology. 

■"ACPaiCULTURAL BANKS. 

Pro : (1) One of the chief causes contributing to the depression in 
British agricultinv is tlie diHicnlly our rarmer.s experience in obtaining credit 
in comparison with our coiiipotilor.s abioad. Owing to tliis, they have bi‘en 
unable to enter favourably into eonipetitioii witli Jbreign farmtirs (Danish, 
Oerinan, French, etc.) for the supply of vegetables, eggs, poultry, etc., to 
the London and of her markets; for these demand a larger cajiital pnqiortion- 
ately than ordinary farming — a capital which the fanners of several other 
nation.s can obtain flirough their Agricultural Banks, but whicli ours cannot. 

Tin'. pres(‘iit Banking System, while it s«*.ciires credit to the average trader, 
IH in-Mifrieieiit to meet the Avants of Agriculture for the folloAving reasons ; 
(o.) The bun is neodrd fur an unusually long time, ^.<7., if hoj>s are grown, bir 
l>crhaj»s several years, thus the risks are eriornumsly iiicroaaed. The 
farmer has piiictically no sutlicieut aecurily such as a Bsnker can reeugiiize, 
jpxceptiiig character and (in the case of the allot nieiit -holder) his wages, since 
even in tlie ease of the larger cai»ilalwt-farmer his capital is almost all sunk 
in Ills farm. (3) Wliile the landlord may in some fow cases act as a loan 
agent., this is impossible in tlie ease of ino.st laudloj cls, and higlily undesirable, 
since, in the case of the laiidloi d refusing, it would be very ditlicult for tlie 
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tenant to obtain credit clse\vhei'<$« ( 4 ) Tbo diitleulty of obtaining credit 
has already brought a large number of the farmei’s into the hands of the 
money-lenders and dcubjrs, who chai*^e most exorbitant sums for slight 
assistaiKje, and are indeed often mere swaudkrs, wlio make no advsices at all, 
but simply angle for “ proliininary *' and “ enquiiy *’ foes. (5) Worked on 
the JUtleisen System, Agi-iciiltural Bonks have ^>roved most 3U<ve8sinl on the 
Contineikt : whole distri<jts liave, through their instrumentality, been relieved 
from entanglements arising from Jewish usury. Hanks do not often lose tbdr 
loans ; even in the most illiterate parts of HUesia one of these .Banks has, in 
16 years, lost only iei60 out a total of £6,100,000 lent. (0) Agi'icmltuml 
Bafiks, being on a oo-opi*rativc basis and strictly limited to membm's, all 
of whom must be iiitimatcJ^y acquainted with each other, are able to do a 
very much safer business, whilst at the sa7nc time they can lend when 
oilier Hanks would not dai'e to do so. Whore the liability of members to out- 
siders is unlimited, it makes each of the monibiM's very much iuoit! careful. 
( 7 ) They arc in no sense <5ompctitoi-s to oidinary Hanks, but, on the oontrarj’, 
bring them a larger business Ity bi'caking iie^v ground which the old Hanks 
cannot reach. 

Con : (1) The real cause of the decline of Hritish agriculture lies in the 
fact that, owing to a combination of the ])oss<*ssion (tf favourable soil, good 
climate, and low IVeighte, our foreign eom[>otitors are able to sell huge 
tliiantities of corn at ] trices which our farniurs cannot afford to take. And 
as regards jioultry, eggs, Imlbr, etc., all the previous experience in this line 
slmws that il is the invincible ignorainje and prejudice of the farming class, 
and not want of <!apitfil, that is at the root of tins evil. Ca])ital without a 
kiiowdwlge how to use it advantageously wouhl simply lead to ruinous specu- 
lation all round. ( 2 ) No Hank coulil stsind the I'isk of lending for several 
years in a I'isky business such us agriculture : uiul, wiiiKt a run of luck may 
carry th< sri (Ui for many years, small co-oj>er«livc Hanks could not w'ork on 
these principles. (3) The landlord, as knowing the tetiant's rcBOUvces, is 
tlio persmi moflt compel eiit to Ubid money ou fair terms, since he has a direct* 
interest in keei»iiig bis tenant solvent and in improving his own land ; and 
mor»i»)vcr, good tenants are haul to gi-t, and firobably still harder to keeji. 
( 4 ) It is impossililc to (*x]s*<'i tJuit in agricnlniro tlu* lui'iius for obtaining 
credit shall be as good as in trades w'b ere less I’.nccr taint y prevails ; and in 
jMoportioii us this is the case, so much the higher must bo the teniis dcniundctJ 
ti}'’ those who take tlic risks. Of course the borrow cr must }»rolect himself 
against fraud. No law can so adcqoetely prevent a Tiit'in Iroiii falling a 
victim to such a ])alj)ablc form of dcce]i+ioii as the “preliminary fee" fraud 
as can the man himself. ( 5 ) The expoiicuce of foreign countries cifti givo*" 
Its no idea as to how a system would worl: heic. Ejiglish farming under 
Free Trade, with liostilc railway larills, is very cliffcrcjit fi-oni the protwited 
system of the Continent A\ith SUite railways aiding llicin with low rate.s. 
(0) Banking workfd ou a c.o-«qMTativf basis could hardly ever jm’ovc as useful 
as Hiiiiks worked by a single man of bu.sincss or a firm. For example : it is 
found in business tluit Hanks worked by parlners are much more aecommo- 
daliiig to good clients in the matter of calling loans Ilian are Joint Stock 
Hanks worked liy directors. ( 7 ) The Hanks extend everywhere in England 
and to almost all classes, so that tliere is practically no new' ground to break 
u)i, witbout in tt'i'f(*riug with ilic existing Hanks. * 

AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION : should remedies be 
sought ? 

Pro : (1) Agriculture is iiuqueslionably our most important industry^, 
( 2 ) When agric.ulture is prosperous, its prosperity reacts on, other industries, 
increases the denmiid for goods of various kinds, and thus helps to benefit the 
tow’UB. (3) Agriculture supplies the men who fonn the backlione of 
Hritaiii. Town populations can be kept up only by drafts ■ on country 
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districts, town families always having a teudettey to die out. . ( 4 ) Govern* 
ment oaimot stand by and watch the conv^sim^ nf agriculture into a hu^ 
moitopolyi oonaistin^ of vast farms work^.^MR comparatively few honos 
with the aid^f macluxiery. (S) AjgricultWfi|& in many ways unlavonrahly 
situated in regard to obtaining emit, etc., mng to the uboertaiu nature of 
ex^)s and thp many accidents to Wbibh they ore liable. In view* of the neat 
in^rartanoe of the problem, Goveinment might reasonably give such iaoilitios 
as would enable fanxifflra to tide over their dUhculties. {Sec AanicuLTURAL 
B/Inks.} In former days high prices reconj^ a faxmei' in a bad year ; now 
th^' do 80 no lougw, as ir 4 bad seasons food is imported from abroad. 

Con : (1) Agriculture is no more important to the nation than other 
grtet industries. (2) When any industry is prosperous, it reacts on all other 
iniustrios, especially on agriculture. (3) Tliere is no evidence that towns- 
min are necessarily more unhealthy than their country neighbours, or that 
town families necessarily die out. 'Vf'ith tlie tendency to go further and farther 
into the suburbs, encouraged by incrcasefl railway facilities, there is no reason 
why men should live in such contined places as they now do, or siiould not 
e^joy all the advantages of a country life. Moreover, Avitli tho introduction of 
electricity, it is prophesied that tactorics will more and more tend to go 
furtlier into tlie country, and thus render the continued draft on ‘village 
pojmlation umiccessary. ( 4 ) Govenimont interference would do more 
harm than good by checking the necessary transformation of the industry 
from small to groat. Large farms arc w'orked at a greater profit and on 
better methods than small faring can bo. ( 5 ) State assistance of agri* 
culture would involve the same relief being granted to other iiidnstnes, 
a policy which must soon land ns in national disaster. Private enterprize is 
doing all tJiat is possible. 


AaRICULTURAL LIGHT RAILWAYS. 

Pro : ( 1 ) As a remedy for agricultural distress the State should 

undertake the construction of Light Traiinvftys in country districts along the 
roads, for such railways woiild enable tin; tanner to get Jiis ]>roduce quickly 
and cheaply into the market, and would put him oji a bettor footing as 
regards foroigu competition. (2) The great cost of 1 milding railways on the 
jiresent system has always tohl against their extension to country districts, 
w'heims tho proposed Light Railways could In* matle at a comparatively low 
cost- (3) Light cars would not travel fast enough to be daiigcroiis to 
tralfic, but <iuite fast enough to Itc a coiisidcrable saving of time. Horses 
^would soon get accustomed to them. ( 4 ) They woidd not render super- 
"^fluSfis the use of horses on the farm or for ]>loasiue purposes ; but, even 
if they wore to, it would be no argument against their introduction. 

Con : (1) Such railw'ays have been tried and have failed in Ireland, nor 
does it seem likely that they would be much more succcissful elsewhere, or in 
any case go far towanls remedying agricultural depression. ( 2 ) The exjicuse 
of construction, except in v(‘vy flat c»Mintrii'.s, w'ould be groat : but, wdxatcver 
the cost, it would have to (!ome out of the county rales, and thus aceojituatc 
the farmer's evil plight. (3) They would oitlier be dangerous to wa^darers 
(esiH'cially cliililreii), stray cal lie, elc., or too SI 9 W’ for jiraelical pur]M>sos. , 
^Horses would no more get ac,custt)med to them than they liave To 
traetion engines. ( 4 ) Tlu*y would tend destroy the value of horses. 
(5) They would cut up and lender ijcces.sary the wiiJetiing of oounliy roads, 
and impair the beauty of our countryside, (g) They would involve the 
handling of goods at least once, sometimes twice, more than at preseut—a 
great expense and drawback. 


AGRICULTURAL RATES ACT. 

Pro : (1) In view of the distressed state of agi icuUure, the Government 
should at Ihost do what they can to relieve the farmer of tlio burden of 
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taxation on a basis fixed when the farmer was protected. The conntry 
having benefited by Free Trade /At the expense of the farmers can atfovd to 
be just to the latter. ( 2 ) TWjLand Tax was originally a tax on all forms 
of pi'oj>erty, and in view of tb^-^’hen the succession duty was first! imposed; 
land was exempted. The faefcf^ihat it has been found impossible to imp»>^e 
rai-cs ou personalty is a good reason for relieving the local mtes throujfh 
the Inipcnal treasury, as it enables an to oe rectified, lih'en wbh'A 

it has been ct>mpouiided, tlie Land Tax equally forms a tax on property, aft a 
higher price is jjaitl for such proiierties. Agricultural land forms only a srniill 
proportion of the national wealth, and should not be taxed to relievo the 
weullliy classes who live on invested capital. (3) Though the yaluo ^of 
land lias fallen enormously, the rates have risen in consequence of fiic 
smaller assessment. Tlic rates in towns may have risen more, but so las 
tlie wealth of the towns. ( 4 ) The wdiole agricultural coinniiinity who gaye 
evidence before the Conimission and the greatest Ti’casury experts agreiul 
that land jiays a nmn! than pro j tori ioiiatc sham of imhlio taxation, and tie 
rop«>rt was signed Ity those niernhei-s of the Commission wdio had Inid 
practicvil as opposed to purely theoretical knowdetlgeof agi-icnltural quoBtiontv 
( 5 ) The. fact that the landlord may iiltiiuattdy derive sonic benefit is no 
reason for perpetuating an injuslirr. Kents, it inay be safely said, will not 
rise, as, though many fai’ins are held (Ui yearly tenancies, the rent never 
changes as long as the fanner remain.^, and no wise landlord will olfend 
a good tenant. 

Con: (1) T1 h‘ farmer lias br!nent(‘i.l almost c*(|ually with the mami- 
faeturcr in the increased <‘heapnes.s of inachinery and ni aim fact iired goods, 
and even of food. ( 2 ) It would ho impossible to reimpose a local tax 
on persoiiiilly. The Land Tax is not an ordinary tax at all, but more in the 
nalurc rif a (diarge ou the land. Land is undoubtedly the most fruitful ymree 
of income. What is wanted is, not to lelieve it of all taxation, but to arrange 
laxatioij so that it shall fall more lieavily on those, lands which from 
proximity to towns liave aomiiild an unearned increment, and which were 
yv\y lightly taxed, and are by Ibc recent Act almost cxemi>t. ( 3 ) The 
rale.s on agricultural land have fallen ciiornionsly in total amount, and even 
on the ralealde value, in tlie last Jew years, wdiile tlsise in towns liave gi’eatly 
risen. ( 4 ) Tlie evidcnee of tin* farmers was chietly diieetcd to showdiig 
what protection w«)uld do for tiumu Sir Alfred' Aliluer’s figures as to 
tlic incidence of taxation were shown to he fallaeions by Sii' Kubort Gilfen. 
lint tlie relief given is least in those pariolies W'hei»' tlie distress being greatest 
the assessment Is low, and greatest in the ca.se those |)arisli»‘s where mnrket ^ 
ganlens being most common the as'-.-ssmeiit is highe.st heeanse the depression 
is hardly felt. ( 5 ) Kates are jiaid in reality by tlie owm‘r, amt, farms 
being lield on a yearly teiian«-y, in most eases this will raise the rent— at 
least-, the owuer.s will not bo so lax witli arreai's, 

ALLOTMENTS & SMALL HOLDINGS EXTENSION. 

Pro : ^1) liy the enclosure of common lands, etc., the labourer has bex?n 
griidually deprived of all interest in the laiiil. The provision of allotments, 
would go a long way towards remedying 1,)ji.s (‘vil ; ami, wdiile not interfering 
with his poucr to earn wages, 'would yet make him less dependent, give him^ 
an interest in life, and help towards keeping him on the land from winch tlio‘ 
present joyless condition of Ids life is too sinely driving liim. ( 2 ) It 
would lead,to the hotter cultivation of tlie kind. ( 3 ) The landlords are in 
law the ti'iiants of the Shite ; lienee the State lias a perfect right to iuteriWe 
with a view to ])revent alm.se.s. ( 4 ) Hiiicc compulHory powers are neccssaiy ^ 
to secure tlie land at a fail- priix*., extended jiowers should bo given to the 
local authorities. County CoLiiieiks, etc., to coiupulsorily buy land at a fair 
price for the purjioBe of letting it in allotments, etc., where they are satisfied 
that these ai'c required hy the })eople and the landlord refuses to supply them. 
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( 5 ) Public opinion would always be able to guBi’aaitt-e. the rights of any 
particular landlord against unfair treatmoirt. {JJ Tlie tenant could easily 
sol] hiM right. (J) Where allotments Ikl^ jbaw refused, it has generally 
been boca«fle the terms wore ho grossly and the reiila so high as 

to render the olfe4' a farce, which it was oftc^'^aut to be. ( 8 ) Allotment 
bolders hav# checi'fully |)aid four times tll'e farmer’s rent ; hence there 
ouglit to be no difijciuty in making the xiurchaso pay on the part of the 
community. 

Oon : (1) Allotments have not been |»opular ; labouiHjrs hav(! rarely 
troubled to take them. If numerous they W'ould lower wages, partly because 
the men could not give an jnuch of their time to theU* work as before, partly 
because they would be tied to the s«»il. (2) Where the farmer docs not, 
succeed, the labourer would have very little chance, esjwcially w'hcn worried 
b}- a public authority and lus-lged afiout witli all aorta of futile restrictions, 

(3) Though landlords hold their hind directly from the Queen in rapOfi, it is 
absurd that she should buce tlirui to |)art wit!) it, aiin])ly to hand it over to 
another. In any case it would be unwise on the part of the State to do any- 
thing which w'ould shake the popular belief in the sanctity of tlic rights of 
property. Sulficiciit powers arc alrotwiy vesU;d in the authorities, so that any 
extra ]>owers Avould bemdit only a-snmll minority at the ex])euKe of the land- 
lord and the community gem-rally. (4) The proposed legislation would 
allow’ local authorities to take the most valuable jmvt of a landlord's jirojuirty 
at a price wbu;h would jioi eonipeiisalc him, and juigbl low'er l.lic value of the 
Teat of bis }aoi«erty. (5) I’uUio op-inion is no snfJicieiit safeguard against 
abuse of ])OW(T <ui tile pari of local authorities. (g) Allotmeiils would 
proveiit the inoveraent of l.'ibour, keeping it fixed in places where it might 
not be wanted. ( 7 ) It is beltri to leave such ]u blems to the law's of 
supply and demand, heiiriiig in mind that it is iiiireasoualde to exi)ect a 
landlonl lo let threi' acres a1 the same rate as thirty. ( 8 ) The piiuviijial 
claim of the laliourer is that he should obtain land at “ fanners’ reiitH,” 
so that ilie (jonmmuity could not get the reiiTs iit jirese.iit ])aid for alio Linen ts. 
(9) PurcJiaso of laud lor allutnienls by the County Council would raise 
rates. 

ALSACE-LOHRAINE : shall Germany cede it? 

Pro: (1) Wliatevcr may be the strategic reasons in favour of holding 
Alsace-Lorraine, they aic more thai* balanced b}' involving on Germany the 
jKjrjictu.'il hostility of Fiance, a hostility which not onl} weakens Germany hy 
forcii ur on her a linge iiiililarv expenditure, buteoni]))ieateH her diplomacy, as 
done in the uuMiceessful attem]it to ]»revi‘nt Kussiii from allying herself 
with France. (2) Wii'* the Alsace- Loi r.iim; qncslinn out of the way, the 
chief menace to the ptfacc of FurojK; would lu- reiiioAed. (3) France will 
never .agree to the pivseiil situation. The younger generation of Freucliineii 
are as keen as the old, if ut»t keener, in their conviction Unit no friendslnp 
between Franco and (lerniariv Is ]to-sii»b- wJiile G<*rni.anv holds these provuioes. 

(4) France had had Alsiice-Lorraine for (»ver liOO years, and consequciitly her 
right was indisputabli*. (5) The idea that Germany holds tlieae. provinces 
HO tliat by iiisiiltiiig France .she nia}' ki*ep np the loyalty of the Southern 
Stales lo the German //nar/, may ))e true,, hue in tliis ease she jHiys a ]»rice 
fmt of all profioition to .^iiy possible gain she can acquire from GeriTum 
unity. (6) There is no reason why Germany and France .should wot agree 
to iieutvrlizc llic ])roviii(;eH, dismantling the iortresses. Were this done, 
FraiKM!, having got all she w'sinted, would not wish to iitUck Gennany. 
.(7) Germany lias never secured the loyalty of tlic potailation, w’hieh in the 
200 years of Fi'cnoli rule had hecome F»*ench. Tlie German (dhcials with 
their brutality have never even attempted to eonciliale the ]»etif>le. 

Con: (1) Strategic reasons must alone determine. Gennany to retain Alsace- 
Loj juinc, as tlie advauiage wliicli their po.ssession in the case of war would 
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confcr on Germany is enormons. iftjtti.ber, it is mtain that the French would 
always have found cause for havinjg to recognise Germany as a jkower 

at all, a country which sha always considered as a vassal, and in 
whose weakness she liad als ^ pt' conindered her strength to lii; Austria 
was in a totally different poi^OB, ^ owing to her pmuliar position, she 
needed protection against Russia — which could be acoordEed Onlyffey Germany, 
( 2 ) Such questions as Egypt, the Totkish QnestioB and Oonstantiiiople, the 
Advance of Russia on India, and many other questions, would still remain, 
and exennze a much stronger hold riian the memories of 1870*71, even among 
Frenchmen. ( 8 ) The Colonial movement, the revival of which was due to 
M. Jules Ferry and Prince Rismarck, has undoubtedly succeeded in drawing 
the attention of France and in diverting her energies from Germany. What^ 
ever they may say, it is beyond doubt that no msponsible French statesman 
or Frenchman would dream of attacking Germany alone, or could imagine 
that the Russian Alliance could be useii for that jnii’iHjse. It is much more 
likely that the latter is aimed at England — the oceiq)ation of Egypt being 
tlio burning question in France ; and tlie alliance of Germany, passive 
or active, would j)robably be welcomed for the purpose of settling this 
question in the interests of France, while Russia tor>k India. (4) Alsace- 
Lorraine had been most arbitrarily taken by France from Germany, and the 
restoration was luidonhtcdly jMipular in Germany as completing the idea of 
German unity. ( 5 ) Germany has a good motive in retaining these 
j)rovinces, as, by keening France hostile, it restraiT)s all wisli on the i)art of the 
disaffectcMl States to leave the German limid. The unity of Germany being 
a desirable objeel, tliis jwilicy is |K'iiectly natural, and enablas the effect of 
years of separation to gradually diHa])ftear. (B) Germany has no object m 
consentijig to a ]^olicy whi<‘li, while no gam to her, would deprive her of all 
the tr<mblo she has taken tf* make these fortresses, Metz, Strassburg, etc., 
impj'egr»ahlo, and would create cinlless friction. ( 7 ) The population of 
Alsace-Lorraine is nmcli more hjyal now than it was. 

AMERICA AND ENGLAND: Union of the Engrlieh- 
speakingr Race. 

Pro : (1) The great need of the day is that those races of the w'orld 
which, so to speak, form tlie. varigiiard of ]irogT\*8s should, as far ns possible, 
combine their strength in tlie elfort lo overcome the forces of savagery and 
reaction. As speaking a common language, iidieriting eommon traditions, 
and being very nearly allied in all foinis of thought and government, it is 
eminently desirable that tlie English-speaking race should unite, as a Pre-^ 
liniinary to a jwssible wider confedcratiim of the Teutonic and Ijatin ftrdes. 
( 2 ) The advantages of such a union will be. seen as a factor making for peace, 
wdien we remember, for instance, that a trifling boundary question in (South 
America between England ami Venezuela, which now becomes for Americans 
(who naturally du not wish to sec European ]uiwers encroaching on the 
American Continent) a grave question out of all proportion to its intrinsic 
iinjiortance, woiihl raise no disjuite uere the foreign interests of both peoples 
the same. (3) Thus, to take Armenia as an example, instead of the whole 
English -SI leaking Wfirld being slnicked by lioinns which it was powci’less to 
prevent, thy rpiestioii could liavc been at once settled by the English-speaking 
race, if united.. (4.) Whether umler sncli a union Canada joined the 
United States or not would be a (jutvstioii bclwceji the two countries : hut it 
is quite conceivable that the Canadians might remain independent if they 
wished it: though, as the advantages of a union to Canada would be 
enormous, it is probable that interest would overcome })rejudu!e. (5) Botli, 
England and America ai-e equally democratic, though the fomier may not be 
so in form, and few Englishmen, bow'ever ratich they may respect the throne 
and its yireseut occupant, would allow that to sUnd in the way of a closer 
union with America, (Bj The actions of nations are in the long run 
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governed by their interests, and not by their pye^dioes, or must be if they wre 
to continue to hold any sway in the world, xurnsideration alone has . 
iriade it possible to create the modera Germna JBmmre out of the mutually 
antii>atho^0 countries, such as Prussia and Sas^ny, Prussia and Bavaria, etc. 
Prussia was and is still universally detested, though not so strongly by these, 
other Statesipf the Oonfedemtion ; yet that does not prevent a union against 
comniou foes. In the same way when America, as Australia has already 
done, finds her trade in China and the For £as,t tdireateu^d by Russia and 
Japan (it may be a long time off), and sees that isolation is impossible, she 
will reconsider hai* position. ( 7 ) The difficulties of Imperial Fedemtion 
have on the whole been exaggerated, but Imperial Federation, excluding as it 
does the United States, is likely to be looked at rather askance, especially by 
those of our Colonics which, valuing the goodwill of the States, would not 
like to take any step which could in any way be construed as hostile to them. 
Consequently a union wliicrh embraced the whole English-speaking race has 
probably a better chance of success than one which embraces only a juirt. 
( 8 ) As India is and must remain a dependency for many generations, the 
goverument of India would he just as easy under a common government as 
under tliat of England alone. (0) The question of the ;)redommance of 
one State or auotlier, as involved in such questions as the Caj)ital aud^seat of 
Government, etc., could he met by referring it to a referendum of the whole 
English-speaking world ; as the probabilities are that it would resolve itself 
into a qnesUoij of Washington or London, tlie commoii-senso and mutual 
acoomtriodatiou of ilio two jK‘ 0 ]»les*\vc»iild probaldy be e^isily alilo to settle this 
question. It is undoubtedly inmecessary that any power should have a pro- 
Joluinating inilucnec, nor couM it under u really (iemocmtic constitution, 
c.jT/., were a rcfenuiduni to the whole Eiiglisli-s])caking ])C' 0 ))lc made the final 
ap}*cal. (10) There .seems no rea».on wJiy 1 lie. (lucstioii of taritts should not 
be decided by ciwdi incmhcr (»f the union for itself. (Some) A customs auioii 
might ho formed on the basis of recijirocal Free Trade with mutual advantage 
to all. • 

Con: (I) Nations need some much stronger tics than are afforded by 
mere identity (f language. M’cre language the great bond of union, W'c might 
expect to sec the various (iennaii-.sj>eakiiig peo])les in Switzerhiiid and Austria 
entering the Gcrni.’iu Baud; hut, as a matter of fact, it is probable that only 
the ])re.ssure of cxt.erjiiil dangers keeps the Bund itself together. As tlic 
recent crisis eonclnsively showed, where national interests clash identity of 
language rather aggravate.'^ a crisi-s, by enabling eacli country to see the 
extreme view of fanatical jingoes on the otlicr side. ( 2 ) It is not difficult 
IMinaginc occasions on wdiieli diHerenccs of opinion would arise within the 
Federation itself; and, indeed, the commercial und national jealousy of the 
two great Stfitcs, of which the Venezuelan crisis teas only a symptom, would 
go a long way to reiidiir union inijK».ysihle. ( 3 ) American Government 
would he jusiifiod in expo.sir.g the interests of its citizens to a war on behalf 
of the Armenians ; hut if tlicy diil, a treaty of alliance between England 
and America would he effective enough for the jmrpose. (4) Canadians, 
wliatever desire a small minority" may liavo tor independence, reiuidiate. any 
coiiTK^etion with the United Stiites ; and if the quesliun of the. union of llic 
English-speaking race arose, it is difficult to see how it could got over tlie 
*dinieulty e.ngendered by the jealousy <»f these two niembcTs of it. ( 5 ) Tlic 
fact that England is in form and sympathy monarchical and aristocratic, 
and the United States as firmly attached to democracy, is sufficient to pi*eveut 
any peditical union. (0) Tlie disadvantages tliat would arise from a 
, suri-endcr of iudei>eudeiit action would more than outweigh any advantages 
that an increase of strength could bring about. The chance of a common 
danger affecting the whole race is suflicieuUy remote to render discussion of 
the point futile. ( 7 ) If Uie difficulties of Imjwrial Federation are seen to 
be great, those of the union of tlie English-speaking races ai'e infinitely 
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greater. In fact, the chief advantage that the- former has is, that it is 
sa|»nrt8ed to be practical ; lait if this is not so, thou the Eiiglish-Hpoaldjig 
Federation becomes a vcrilablc myth. In a small way the same dimcultieS 
have been witnessed in the case of Australian Federation, Now itenay freoly 
bo coiichidcd that, if tlic Anstndian Colonics cannot agree ovor such a simple 
(jiiesiion as this, the prospects of Iiuporial Federation itself art exooedingly 
hazy. ( 8 ) TJie gov’e.niiuent of India would present almost insuperable 
difiiculties to any such scheme, since it is more than probalde that an 
attemj>t would be made to force on her a democmtic constitation for whicli 
she is Dot riiie, ( 8 ) The question of the Oapitsi, as deciding which State 
should have the predominating voice, “would excite the keinieat jealousy — 
notably betwTon Wasliiuglon uiid London : and it is not likely that the self- 
respect and ])ridc of cither would allow it to yield to the claims of the other ; 
yet it is obvious that the Government must have a settled seat, 

ANARCHISM. 

Pro: (1) Universal suIlVagc and democratic rule constitute as great 
a danger to liberty in tins age as the aristocracies and monarchies of the ])ast 
did ill their times. The Auarcliists eonti'iid, as against the Socialists, that 
what is wanted to secure t«» every man his rights is not an increase in the 
fijdierc of government, but its total aboliiiim. [ 2 ) The amount of wwk 
already done voluntarily shows what can In*, done in the absence of all 
(KUitrae.t, and without any idea of '(loverimicnt control. Neither lines nor 
compulsion arc so elfeelivi* as IVei- agreeiiiciiU. Man can alway.s refuse to 
work with or for those wlio have failed to act hommraldy. ( 3 ) A Swiss 
citizen beh»jigs to at Ica^t a do/en Soeieiiv.s, nhicli supply him with things 
considered elsewhere within the proviiiee of government, such as roads, 
fouriLaiiis, etc. • ( 4 ) Anarchy does not mean disordta— simply the absence 

of legal compulsion. 

Con: (1) S(»me iiirm of governmcnl oniiiioi. jioAsibly be dispensed with 
so long as human nature remaiiii/what it is, Thougli Demoemey, Aristocracy, 
and Monarchy may all liave proved gro.ss tyrannies, yet No-government 
would he a greater tyiuTiiiy still. Instead of, at tin* worst, being tlits victim ol 
the. indignation of a whole peojile. an unpojmlar [u rson w«)idd he at the merey 
of any small body of men, or ev(‘ii of aii} single jiian, who chose to attaek 
him. It is only ilirougli settled go\erimieut that commerce, science, 
education, religion, ete,, can exist at all. ^^2^ If j*rcciacly government 
which renders Ihose v<jluntary agreonu;i>ts ])O.SHibh‘ whicli arc now used as an 
object lesson against it, wliile, in ]»raeti'-e, lli** only wa;v' to ensure that a ni/pi^ 
shall carry out his uudert.ikings is lo aitaeh some penalty to their TfeiV- 
ohservaiicc. ( 3 ) TJie (‘xisteiice^ or at .any rate pj-ospei'ous management, of 
voluntary associations, .such as tlic Swi&s Socneties, implies a settled goveiii- 
inent hcliiiid tlicm. ( 4 ) Tj uc liberty is only jiossihle under Law. 

ANGLICAN CHURCH (Modern) : is it a branch of the 
Catholic Church? 

Pro: (1) The Anglican (’buiv.h jireservea an unbroken (jontinuity with 
her past, and Iut Orders have never h>st their validity. (<SVt’ Anolican 
OuDKiis.) (21 Site has rejeeled no doctrine which was held essential hy^ 
the Primitive Glundi, nr which eouhl ho fftuml in tin: Uihh* She lias merely 
cleared away abuses whicli had gr«>nn up. ( 3 ) All the National Churches 
liiid power to vary eustonis and coremonies ; hut none of tlicm to add to the 
faith, as has been doim by the Ohuieh of Eome. Tlic hict that ignorance as 
to rights existed does not desi.roy tliosc rights. ^ 

Con: (t) The Anglican Orders are not v.alid (iSi(r;c Anglican Orders), and 
the lu’oscnt English Ghurcli i.s merely a jjolitical creature sot up by Henry 
VIII. and carried out by his siujoessors, to sujiydy the place of the oldf Clmrch 
of England. ( 2 ) Tlic Chiu-ch of England Inw enod deeply in doctrine. 
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(8) The so-called IJratirh T4ieory of National CliurclieB isTnoToly an argument 
started by the Bitualints in the English Church tQ justify their position. 
The great majority of Anglioans have alw-ays held that she is Protestant, and 
not Gatholfc. 

ANGLICAN ORDBBS. 

Roman Catholic Attitude: (1) Kopae ha^i luMnomiced against 
Ariglinnn Orders. (jj) No record of the consecration of Bp. "Barlow [1559], 
win) <M)nsecvatc<l Archbifi»ln)p Parker, exists ; njid it is doubtful if he was ever 
cnnsecratccl at all. Oramner, who kej»t his notes for his Register with great 
care, has no entry of it. (3) The '6idin.al used at Parker's con.seeralion — 
tliat of Edwaifl VI.— sliows a inanifost intention of not making a Catholic 
bishop, as then and now understood, but of a])])omting an overseer, who, 
deriving his power from ilie Sovereign, should administer discipline, teaeh, 
and preach. Similaidy Llie, Anglican Ordinal for making priests, at any rate 
down to Charles II., beue on its face, tlic intention not to make sacrificing 
priests, but a “(iospel iniiiislry.” (4) Kven if the Anglican Ojders W'ere 
valid, they would not belong to the true Cbnrch. Catholics ‘'know ’’that 
their Orders arc valid lieeauso they arc inernhors of the True Church, and 
AiigUcaua “believe” that they belong to the True Church because ‘their 
Orders arc valid. 

Anglican Attitude : (1) Tlie Council of Trent w’as asked by Pius IV\ 
to declare the consecration of the Kliz.'ibei hfin bishops to be invalid, but 
refused to do so. (2) Tliough the record of Barlow’s consecration has been 
lost, siifficicMit eviden<*e veuiaiiis to sliow tliat he liad bren coiiHoeruted Up. of 
St. David’.s, inas-uiucJi as his ijoniinatioii, clretiou, and coiiJirmatioii can 
ho ]»roved, as well as liis iiustallution, recovery of tcin[*>ialities, siinimoiis to 
the House of L<»rds, v<itiijg llicre and in Conv’ocation. Uj). Cardiner, -writing 
to Protec-tor Soruejset, sfwjaks of Harlow as a bislio}) : and Queen Ai.a-y's 
^ cmijt naimng (lilluu t Uournc to the Sec of Hath .‘nul Wells, specities 

tlio resignation of AYilliain Ikirlow, la.Nt l»i'?l)op thereof, as the cause the 
vacancy. The fact that Crannier oinilted to note the fact of consooation in 
his Register is accoiiuttjd foi- by the. curclos^ness -with whicih that Register was 
kept, the na)ne.s of no fewrr than 8 other jtrehitos having been omitted, 
though there is coiil(Mn])or;u'y evidence to prove th(‘ir consecration, Otluir 
])nblic dociinientH exist at Lambeth and in H.M. Pulilic Record Ofliee, which 
jwove Barlow's cousceratiou ; but if he hud net be,eu consecrated, it is 
iindispiited that the (»thcr tuo Inshops assisting iji the consecration had heeii 
ngQIJIpcrated ; ami tln^ Nicciie ('.unons oi-deriug three liisho]»s to take ]»art in 
eA'cry consecration were adopted to meet a case of this sort, in order that B 
and C might sujiply jniy defects of A. TIcnce Barlow could not, .‘iffcct the 
validity of Parker's consecration. (3) All that is necessary for the validity 
of consecration is that a bishop, hiiiiscdf consecrated, should transmit the 
office through the laying-on of hands. England has never ceased t) he 
Christian, and the line of eoii.-sccu’atctl bishops has remained unbroken. It is 
hard to draw any disiinction hctwecii a “bishop” and an ** overseer ’ 
[Ma-KOTTos]. (4) How are wc to know what constitutes tJio True Church, 
apart from its Apostolic 8ucce.SKioii ? 

•ANTI-SEMITISM IN RUSSIA. 

Pro : (1) The anti-Semitic movement in Russia is in no way the result of 
I’cligious intolerance, luit is ])urcly a social and economic movement on the 
})art of the pcoi)le of Russia to free tliciuselves from the tyrannous exactions 
* of the Jewish mouoy -lender. (2) That Russia is most tolerant in religions 

niattora has been testified to by comi)etent observers of all nations and 
Itconles ; and, though full liberty is not given to dissenters from the orthodox 
faith, dissenting sects and so on, and prosclytism is strictly confined to tho 
State Ohiii-oh, this Is only because the State Church is the outward and visible 
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of racial unity, and the Czar, who is head of the orthodox Russian 
Church as well as of the State, cannot sdlow his rights to be criti’onnhed 
uiK)n. (Some) Many of the so-oaJled i>ersecutioDs of dissenters in Russia 
have been on account of doctrines subversive of mca'als having^becn pro- 
mulgated thereby. (3) The Jews in Russia have always been notorious for 
the fact that they never live by manual labour, but are simply pAasites living 
on the lal>ouT of others. usury of the Jews amentg the ignorant Eussiau 
]»eiisants has wrought untold mischief: it is notorious' that when a Jew 
arrives in a viJlago he never leaves it till he has ruined it. Again, though 
iniddleuion (which the Jews are always) way ]»e niiccssary in ftomll nimd»em, 
when they become so imiticroiis as the Jews in Russia they are almost com- 
pelled to bei^onie parasites, (4) The Jews monopolize the whole trade of 
many mrts of Russia, where their keen business habits and unscriipnlous 
inetljods of killing coinpotition by playing into eaeJi other’s hands, has 
di’iven their rivals from the field. (§) Jews are to be found in every 
di3rc]mtablc tiade. They keeji the gin sliojis, disorderly bouses, etc. They 
are sinugglevs, and, with the aid of unscriijmlous officials, manage to rob tlio 
State of large sums of money yearly. Enssian woiiien wlio are employed by 
Jews almost invariably lose their religion and morality, and sink into prosti- 
tution. (0) The Jews help to spread the seditious and suliversive doctrines 
of Nihilism among tins iwoplc. (7) The outrages on the Jews reported in 
the foreign newspapers have been very much (‘xaggeiatcd ; in fact, the English 
Consular rei>orts, 1881 {AcconnUand /^<(prrii,1882, vol. lxxxi.,“CoiTes}K)ndciice 
conccniiiig the Jews in Russia”), show' that, as an cxarnjile, wiiere the Jews 
had assessed damages at 300,000 roubles, 20,000 was the greai-est value placed 
on it by independent valuers; and wiiolc aee.ouiils of outrages, houses 
demolished, etc., were utterly unfounded, oi' grossly exaggerated; also that 
the GoviTument, who w'ere said to have aiiled and alieltod, were absolutely 
blameless in tins matter, which originated ]miely si) 0 }iianeo\isly, that it was, 
in fact, only owing to the prompt a(jti<»n of the Oovernmont that more damage 
was not done. Russia lias no wis^i to Iweome, like Austria-Hungary, a Jewish 
Emiiire ; but it was obvious that if the Jews were allowed I'recdom to go 
wiiero they liked this wmiild soon bo the cilm*, since their alarming fertility 
and tievcrnc.ss W’ould soon enable them to overrun the wliole of Russia. Among 
those wiio w^ere charged with shirking military serviui, »)ut of a total of 23^ 
the Jews were. 20%, The Jeves cannot corn))) ’an haidship when the 

Government merely jmts in force a law w'hich they (the .lews) wore oonseiously 
breaking, with the eoniiivamie of the Russmij ollieial. Kur exam]>le, it was 
perlbctly well kiiowii that St. Petersburg aiid .Moscow were closed to 
yet at one time they sw’anned in both — naturally by eorrupting tKe 
officials. 

Con : (2) Russia is not tolerant in matter.s of religion ; tliougb ]»ro- 
fessedly allowing freedom to other religions, every device, is ikken to entice 
away adherents, who, when they arc once olassihcil as orthodox (even 
sometimes by mistake or against the will of the individual, as wdien whole 
villages have been converteil m inasse)^ are proscribed by the law against 
proselytism from returning to their previous w’orshii> ; further, a father may 
not even, under penalty, dissuade his ehildren Irom adojjting the creed of the 
Czar. (3) Considering that, in the opinion of competent observers, eighty 
tenths of the Jews live from liaiid to month and posse.sjs no means whatever, 
tliey cannot bo in a position to lend largely. Of the rest, half are artizans. 
They cannot tiko jiart in professions which are closed to tliem (as most aj-e) ; 
and money-lending is, in fact, one of the few which arc open to them, though 
even in this the rate of inttn-est paid to the Jews is less than that paid to the o 
native money-lender. Even were the rate of interest exorbitan'^ the best 
way to meet the evil would be in supplanting the Jew by iTtstitutious such as 
Land Banks {See Agricultuhal Banks), rather than by hajrmng the Jew's 
and rendering their property insecure, thus a^avating the evil. ( 4 ) The 
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charges against tlie Jews of using unfair methods of cpwetiiioii are absolntehr 
unfounded. A comniissiou appointed by the Kuadfaoii'QQTc^ to iirvnm'* 
gate the matt^, under the jn'osideucy of Count AKiustor of' 

Justioe, eaiRS to the conclusio^i tiiat the Jews mmnct benedt rather 

' than an evu. Tha in South Eussia are entrusted by tiiie foreign oora- 
nieroial estaliiisliine»tei- in the country to do the most private business. 
( 5 ) trhe spirit tr^e waa.farcod on the Jews bv the PoEsh nobles \ and so far 
A'oxh indnoihg the people to drink, the habit » far worse in those parts of the 
oomitry where tiiere are no Jews, timn where tljere are. The Government 
returns showed tliai the spirit consuiuptlon in the latter 'was double that in the 
fumier. <^) The accusation against the Jews of being concerned with 
Set^ret Societies is absolutely fdsc, though, considering the provocation they 
suffer through the iiu])osition of unjust laws, it w^ould be no wmnder if the 
accusation were justified. (7) The outrages on the Jewish population w'ere 
very serious, and though in some cases perhaps exaggerated, yet this in no 
way militates against the fact that they have been brutally ill-traatod. 
Moreover, as Leroy Beaulieu clearly shows, there is every reasop to iHslieve 
tliat some of the outrages were directly connived at by the Government, 
and were in no sense a spoutaiieous rising. (The Empire of the Czars^ vol. 
iii., p. 551.) By concentrating the Jews on a given area the Russian Gov^em- 
nient has done its beat to aggravate the evil of which it complains ; but 
nevcrthelcsSf even Tolaiid, the most .Jew-ridden province of Russia, is at 
the same time the wealthiest. The Jews, according to the military returns, 
])rovid 6 a larger contingent of rccniits to the Russian army than any other 
class in the community ; iiioi’covor, where among Christians schoolmasters arc 
exempt, among the Jews they have to serve, and, among other things, the 
Jcw '8 find it veiy much harder to escojm military scj vice than any other class 
in the community. The Jews have good reason to complain when laws which 
have lain donnaiit for yeai's have been suddenly and without warning pul in 
force (as in Moscow in the height of winter on a cold night, when the 
Jewish residents were suddenly turned out (ff house and homo). 


ARBITBATION, COMMERCIAL. 

Pro : (1) Arbitration is a great saving of both time and money to the 
parties to the disimte. (2) It economizes the time of the Courts of Justice, 
and relieves them of technical work with w’hicli they arc not w'holJy qualified 
to deal, hiaving the decision in the hands of a trade expert. 

Con : (1) It is 110 saving of money to l.hc party to whom the verdict 
should belong if he loses his case or part of it, though saving most of his 
*l¥ 8 Si*expen 8 e 3 . (2) The court is a better tribunal before which to bring 
disputes than a ti'ade arbitrator, vvlio cannot well be wholly free from trade 
prejudices, and who, at best, urn be notliing but an untrained judge, liis 
strong tendency always is to “s^Jit the dill’ercnco’' b«‘tween tlic pirtics in 
dispute. It is also a good thing to occcosioually liave a judge’s opinion on 
‘‘trade cuaUmis.” 


ARBITRATION, COMPULSORY INDUSTRIAL. 

Pro : (1) The damage arising from strikes is so immense that the State 
ought, in the interests of the ]>ublic, to interfere and afford means for arbitra- 
tfon, which must be compulsory in order to render the award binding on both 
parties. (2) As the arbitrator would be appointed by both jmrties, there 
is no reason wliy either should object to abide by his decision. 

Con : (1) There is already provision for legalized arbitration [5 Goo. IV. 
p. 96, Lord St. Leonard’s Act of 1867 (30 k 31 Yiot. c. 105), and Mun- 
della’s Act of 1872 (35 k 36 Yict. c. 46)], though this legislation has so 
far been inoperative. Granting that aibitration may at times be useful, why 
ahonld it bo compulsory ? (2) There would be an almost iiisumiountablo 

add in supplying him with the 
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requisite- facts. Moreover, an agreement as to 1-Jie ])rinci|iles on wliich ho 
sliouJd work could never he <leteninn«i hy the two parties to the dispute, 

ABBITBATIOHi 1NTEBNA7IONAL : is it a Substitute 

for War? 

Pro : d) Arhitratioii bviiipp rcastm and justice, in place of force, as thn 
final arbiter in International clisimtcs. (2) War settles nothing, but luorely 
leaves behind a dosive for revenge. Arbitration, mi. the other niuid, settles 
disputes in an amicable and ,}«st manner. (3) The tjost of war and the 
)m*paratioiis against artacU involve Europe in an immense and inc»?aaiug 
Uxiitiou, which Llivcateiis universal bankruptcy or uuiversa] wav, or both— to 
say nothing of the iiumbi-rs of men withdrawn from iiirlustry, (Some) Over- 
jiroduotion and over-jicpulaiion could be met, the former by a better 
organization of intliislry, and the latter by the exercise, of prudence and 
restraint on the. jMirt of the various inembei*s of Society. (4) Nations do 
respect those decisions, as lias been proved by experience, for the very same 
reason that they have kept other i reatics. Arbitral ion is optional, and a nation 
will bo hardly likely to ignore the decision of a Court to which they have 
appealed. (Some) Some bmii of Kuropeaii Federation ought to be aimed 
at which, leaving each nation free as regards internal affairs, might 
arrangt- llie relations of Ihosfi State.s to each othe-r on a basis of mutual 
acconnnodalioii. (Soirn-) A permanent trilMinal of Arbitration might be 
formed to w’hieh nations sliould be bimud to sulmiit their djN]»nles, and 
wiiieli hlioubl, if iiossible, be .siijqdied by the various pow’crs, with force to 
eompcil its deeisiojis. ( 5 ) Wur has been got rid of between individuals; 
why then should it be iiiifniSMble to abolish it !»<■( ween States ? As civilization 
ad varices, eoinjictitiou gives way more and more to eo-o,j»eration. AVar may 
have boon iiee.essary to teach iiian the value of thi*. wSocial State., but, when 
this is learut, the cireuiu‘*tiuiees arc altered. Co-O]>eraliou between nations 
is a Tuueh uioie ellieieiit means to the .sarno end than competition. 
( 7 ) luterriatioual nioralil}' Jidk iii.nie, enormous strides within the last* 
few years. FiVe.ii wars ai-e ooiuluebMl with much less brutality: witness 
Die eoudiict of tlie .soldier.s iu the Franco-tjrt-rniaii War as compared with 
that of the men in tlie Najioh-onic Wars. And it continually makes 
fresh strides, largely owing to llic awakening of +iie popular conscience in 
various hinds to a sen-^e of the jHiojde’s resjumsibility for the iloings of their 
Ooveriinient. (8) The fact that, periods of si-rngglc jiroduccd great mastcr- 
]>icecs of literature and art in tl»e ]»ast would not jirovc that it would do S(» 
now, or justily us in furtliering war on Miat account. As a set-off' als ojAtps t 
be allowed tlie loss of human life, aiid the amount of energy divertc^ifohf* 
u-seful clemenls to jmrfaisf'S of mere dcslnictioii. 

Con : (1) Arbitration, sa^'e in isolated case's, can never supersede wai*. 
Intel-national law is I.ir too vague to give any guidance, and there is no 
guarantee that Die award will l»c adhered to. Arlntratioii is, usually, only 
po.s.sible -where one nation agre«*s io abamlon a portion of its claims. 
( 2 ) Arbitration, like a lawsuit, hiads to biekeiing and fraud. Nations put 
forward forged ilociitufiits. Each eoiiiitiy secs only its owui side, and passions 
arc just us stirred iis ill Avar. Awards rarely satisfy. (3) War is the 
besttcure foi* surfdns wx-alth and ]>opiilatiou. In peace tJie productive jiow'ei-s 
of mankind have passed their pow’d-.-* of consumption ; the mai-keta ai*c 
glutted and luen thrown out of em]»loyuicnt, in addition to a vast smqdus 
over-poimliitioii having accrued. War corrects tliosc evils. Arbitration is 
possible only between nations of wjual strength. Strong nations will 
certainly never go to arbitration on important matters with weak nations,, 
(4) The attemyit to organize Europe fedeially has been made by Emperors 
a.n»l Topes, but was rejected, as it meant a tyranny which no self-respecting 
nation would submit to. Arbitration is alw^ays unsatisfactory, and its awards 
have not always been carrifid out, c,g,, America refused the Behring Sea 
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aw^d. (5) War between individuals organbfeed under a common State 
is very dilicrent from that betn'een States. !Wero a Universal State 
possible, war might oome to an end; but tilkr^ll i^en speak tlm same 
language yod reach the some level of cultu;^^l«^j^|Uiiivf»'3al State is 
inijiossible,^ excepting under a Caesar, who is ^ot ukely to arise. At 
prostmt thcllodtvidnalr State represents the ri})est fniit of human 
organizing poweiv <0) Competition is a most eso^tial element in human 
progress, and eliminates the untlt in nations as among individiuds. By war 
alone has man beconie a social animal orga^iaed into a State. Men will 
alw’ays eompete or stagnate; civilization has Altwed the direction, hut 
not lessoned the importance, of competition. (7) International morality 
is very weak. Neither public bodies nor nations have any conscience beyond 
utility. ( 8 ) Periods of sti*ugg]e have invaiiably juwuced great deeds 
iu action and thought, groat masterpiei^'s of literature and of art. 

ARISTOCRATIC v. DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. 

' Pro Aristocratic : (1) An Aristocratic Government is, by education 
Tiiid tenipcranieut, bettor fitted to govern society on broad ])riuoiples,, and 
^y;ith a view to the interests of the whole, rather than to those of any particular 
"class. Democracy, on the. other hand, expects that each class \vill look t© its 
own elass-interestii, and where, as generally hax)pens, the lowest and least- 
iustTucied class ha})pcn.s to pi'cpputicratc^ that class will gain at ilic expense 
of- the others. ( 2 ) Wc do not throw' open tlu-! privulcgos attocliiug to the 
pracsticc of medicine to aiiyoue wdio iwochainis liiinself to l>e a doctoi*, but 
enforce a certain training ; nor do wo* even elect doctor.s by X)opular vote, hut 
leave tlu'ir qualilication to cNpcrts: so, in governniont, it would be better to 
entru.st ourselves to tlu; hands of those who know how to govern or have had 
lime to study the suhji'ct; for government as a profession i.j far more intricate 
than medicine, ami makes even greater doTuaiid on lime and euerjLj;:cs. 
( 3 ) Oovernmeiit by aristocracy conccntrales all ]>ower yilr> the hands of a 
few, who, being the (jyimsure of all eyes, »’C h!S.s inclined to abuse their 
powers than a de.mocracy, which is under no such check. (4) Aristo- 
cracies arc made uy) ol‘ men w ho have a very large stake in the country tliey 
arc ealJod ujion to lule, and whose kuowdedge of history has taught them to 
avoid the errors of the past. (5) Ari-stoeradcs arc always most particular 
to keep u}» tho extonjal H]>]endour of the SUk*, and thus to raise the nation 
in the eyes of mankind, (0) ArishKiracies arc inuoh more stable than 
democracies, which are jn’overhially licklc, and hence offer a strong tem])ta- 
tion to holders of ofliec to secure all they can get during their brief tenuni by 
^-'?i«X-t.ption. In an ;iviHtoerae.y tlie tenure is neither brief, nor, as is often the 
case in democradcs, <b>eH tlic litinistev depend on it ; hence he is much more 
likely to be disinterested. (7) Political as well us other qualities descend 
from father to son- ( 8 ) Democracy means govcriiiricnt by oatch-words. 

Pro Democratic : (1) Aristoci-ades have invariably governed rather 
W'ith a view' to selUsh class privileges and interests than to the interests of 
tho nation as a whole. Democracy gives to each class a chance of having its 
views heard and its interests safeguarded. No one class can speak for tli<^ 
whole eommiinity, but each class can contribute something to tlie common 
, wisdom. ( 2 ) No particular qualification or training fits a man to grivem ; 
Iffit if such ([ualifi»’.alion exist it is ceHainly not posssessed by the aristocratic 
classes, wdiosc chief fault lias been that they have never looked seriously 
enough on t})eir duties, but ahvaya taken them in a dilettante sjm’it ; in any 
case, the best guarantee lies, not in the formation of a political class, but in 
arousing all sections of tho people to a due conception of their duties us 
Ineiribcrs of thB State. (3$ Aristocracy has always led to nayiotism and 
favouritism. ( 4 ) The interests of men with large properties do not always 
coincide with those of the community at large, but are often diametrically 
ox)X)osed to thorn. Nor are the members of this class remarkable lor the 

c 
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knowledge tliey disjday of history. (fi) Aristocracy tries to conceal its 
■ weakness, and impow on others hy display luxnxy. Democracy enoonrages 

simplicity, and sc^kv to appeal to the reality rather tlian the show of thing^ ' 
to a souse 0/ right 'ddgd an>i)pi‘eciati<m ^^ good govecnmeirU, M) Aristo- 
cracies suffiei* frimi the fact that the government gets into the ha£la of 4 few 
families, who may or may not promice good men ; if ihcw dcf govemineut 
workt ^YelI, blit, if not (as is often the cose), it is hard to get-rid oftf bad man 
with a powerful hmiily inihionoc at his back. ( 7 ^ The dnetriue of descent 
lends no suppoit to tlie tlicm yiof an hereditary le^athre ijiass ; in fact, Ihe 
gi'catest men haYo geiim-ally either liad no families or utterly incompetent 
sons. ( 8 ) Aristocracies arc ruled as much by catoh -words as other imussee. 

ABMBNIAN QUESTION, THE. AND ENGLISH IN- 
TBBVBNTION. 

Pro : (1) England, having been largely responsible for the maintenance 
of Tui-kcy, and having, under the Cyprus Convention, undeitaken speiual 
j-osponsibilitics towards securing the good goveniment of the Asiatic provinces 
of Turkey, ought not and cannot allovr the Armouiaiw to be butchered by the 
Turkish soldiery. (2) The alleged Anueniau plot is a pure myth, invented 
by the Turks as an excuse for their own brutalities. It is beyond all dispute 
that the. oppression of the Turkish Government, and its utter inability to 
protect the Avruenians against tlie Kurds, though they may have provmcod 
reju'isals, were responsible for the mischief. (3) It is necessary that 
England should make clear to Uii.ssia, as the only power who can help the 
Aniienians, that England is injt seeking her ow u aggrandizement, and that she 
has uhsolutcly turned her Imck on the j>olicy of opposition to Russia which 
she has followed since the Ciirnean War. It is not to be wondered at that 
Russia is luirdly willing to t/ikt* uj> the r«use of tlie oppressed Armenians, 
when, liaviug rescued tiu' Ihilgariaiis at the cost of inuch money and blood, 
sill) rohhed of th<' fruits of her victory by England, or tlrat she should bo 
unready to trust England agaiji in \iew of the manner in which England ‘ 
turned Russia’.s disijonifitiire to lier own advantage. Russia lias ropealKlly 
dechu-od that she docs not want Coiiatantiiioj»Je. (4) The Concert of 
EnrojH* is, and has always been, a farce. Wc‘re England to have really shown 
h(ir detonninaihm to act singly rather than not at all, it is certain tliat the 
Tortc would have given way. The risk of combiir..cioii against England on the 
part of the. olluT }»owt:rs was ludicrously sm:*!!, — they would liave had no 
common ground of agreement, a** would liave become (*vident had ihey 
attempted to tnkc action, lii any ca.se, the assertion that Englan d waa 
g<»ing to tak(‘ only dijdonuitic action ^\fts to render oven that a farce, au(f*W 9 f ' 
tantaiiionnt to an invitation to the Sulfcm to do Avliat he liked. 

Con: (1) England was powcrlc;s.s to interfere. Had she bombarded 
Constantinople- -no easy tusk, as this forms one of the slfongest positions in 
the world, and a hosiile fleet would only \\'ith the greatest difficulty })a3S 
the Davdan(illes~she vouhi merely have incited the iTurks to wholesale 
massacres which sins woidd have been jiowerless to prevent, as they would 
have taken place many miles away, and inland. (2) The aspirations of the 
Armenians for indopeiidciiee (a wholly unrealizable dream for a scattered race 
living amongst alien and hostile pojmlations), fanned by sympathizei's iu 
London and in Taris, caused tlicm to rel»el, which rebellion was put down, rib 
doubt with considerable cnielty, by tlie Turkish soldiers. The Sultan’s 
Government can, however, hardly be accounted resiionsible for tlie indigna- 
tion of his fanatical subjects fighting, as -they believed, for then’ creed (and 
here no doubt the language used by English jioliticians ^vc them good 
grounds for apprclioiision) against a race wdiich is universally loathed and' 
despised in the East by Christians and Mahommedans alike, much as the 
Jews ai*e in the West, and for the saruo reasons. JPbe so-called Cpnstauti- 
noplc massaci'e was the natural consequence of the cold-blooded atts|ck made 
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by the Armenians on the Qttoman Bank, \ 7 l 10 n, taken the Bahk» they 

tired the.. soldiers in an nuproroked mauni^ '' . (3) The advice that- 

Bngland shotdd' invite Russia into Constantinople ipnld he giving away '^hat 
did not bel^g to iis,; would be veiy foolish (since it womd put Bussia in the . 
very stron^sSposit^n in tlxe world), and would make, the Black Sea a vast 
Russian li^e7 upon which her fleet conid always fall back without much 
danger frtt attack: and would thus force ns toi^ormdualy ineroaso our fleet, 
proportionally to the Russian. It would not beheht .the Armenians, who 
]>robably enjoy greater toleration under Turkish rule ..than their co- 
religionists in Russia, and who do not W'ant to be suld^ot to Russia. Russia's 
aims are undoubtedly to keep the question open, and tn do this she has not 
hesitated to support the Porte against England, while at the some time 
inoitiug the Armenians to rebel. ( 4 ) The Concert of Europe i.s the only 
W'ay reforms could be effected, short of a general European war, which 
would have followed had the English Government listened to fanatics. 

ARMY SHORT SERVICE. 

Pro : (I) Under the old system soldiers wore kept abroad all their lives, 
or a very long tinrje, and came to look on Mili.straent as only a last resoutco ; 
hence our troops .snflerod in quantity aiifl in quality. In India, for instance, 
a regiment sonictiines suiycd so Icmg, that before it returned home uU the 
original members bad died out, having been i-eplaceii by drafts from home ; 
which ivas certainly no economy. Sliort S(*i vico has given us a reserve, and, 
at any rat.e for India, a tiior<#uglily ellicieut army, nor have the troops 
■ genoraJly deteriorated. (2) Europ(‘aiis nev«r get acclimatized to India — 
rather the reverse ; hence a Short Service kee])s them luoi'c etiieient, and is 
more humane. (3) Oiir Short Service is Icniger than u.e usual service on 
the Oontineut, 

Con : (1) Under the old HysSt(*m, ]>y long service, soldiers at least learnt 
^^'Jieir work. The army, though smaller thtni was more, eflicicnt, veterans 
being superior to the raw boys who go Ut India, and Ixdtej' able to take pro- 
cautions against illnoas, (*tc. The Short Service system ha,s, in fact, broken 
down in our Indian v ars. (2) TitJops h‘ani lo diet themselves in India, 
and the longer they stay tin* more, com potent they become. (3) Con- 
tinontal array roguhilioiis aic ijij guide to llie needs of the British Empire. 

(4) Short Servici* lias abolished the. ohl feeling of iegimental esprit de wrps^ ■ 
W'hii'h had such an excellent oirect on diseipliiie, etc. 

private : ought they to be permitted? 

Pro : (1) Doctors who own Private Asylums Inivo every interest in effect- 
ing as many cures as possible for tin- .sake of their l epntation. They- have no 
iriduceniont to discliargc ii patient befoie be is quite ciij‘ed, as oiten happen.s 
in Public Asylums. (2) Piivate establishinrnls are now so closely under 
Government iusi>ection that great aluiscs ai*c im]>oaRiblc. (3) In Pj’ivate 
Asylums it is possible to give nmch greatei- ]>ers(>ual albmtioii to individual 
cases, and to allow' extra comforts, wdiicb is of much importtince to certain 
patients, who ought to be allowed to have them if tlioj” can pay foi them. 

(4) Private Asylums have every ojqwrtuuity of becoming diffeieiitiatod and 
lioM for special classes of case,s, inste;id of having all classes mixed up as in 
a public institution, which is classified by locality and not by disease. 

(5) Competition alwiiys .'ifi'ords a stinudus to introduction of improvements. 

( 6 ) Gross injustice W'onld be done to a hard-working, class if they were not 
allowed to pursue a calling hitherto sanctioned by law ; and compensation 
wruld bo a gi'eat and umiecessary cx|)cnse. 

Con : (1 ) Asylums are institutions that ought not to be left to the working 
of individual interest. A ciu'ed patient retained in the establislimont is just 
as I'emunerative to the doctor as a lunatic. ( 2 ) If no scandals occur in 
private Asylums, why do w’c so often hear of them ? Many great scandalfl 
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have arisen owing to conspiracies ^^etween interested relations and dllfetoTs 
certifying sane people to be Jnsaue. Public iustltifiitioiis abolish Diis kind of 
danger. (3) It Would be (juite possible in a public institution to afford a 

i )atient such ‘extra care as he may dosirej or as may be tbonglit desirable Tot 
lim, j»rovidod ho can pay for it. ‘ (4) -In .a public institiifi^ oasws can be 
luiieli more easily diffei-eiitiated tlwn iu a Private Asylum. (Sj Competition 
«ioe8 not bring out good qualities so much as severe public iiSspcticai, which, 
in the case of Private Asylums, occurs only at intervals, and Is noi nearly so 
good as the disinterested service of profeasicmal men who nre always on the 
spot. As a matter of fact, improvements liaVe been brought about through 
Public Asylums rather than through Private Asylums. (0) The only 
interest to be considered iu a case of tliis sort is the good of the public. 
Compeusatiou would be comparatively incxi>cusivc. (7) Since the superin- 
tendent necessarily has arbitraiy povrer, it is advisable that he should be a 
])ubllc olhcial. 

AUTHORITY AS THE BASIS OP RELIGIOUS BE- 
LIEF, 

Pro : (1) A\ithorit3- ciiAbles a man to learn more than his unaided intclleot 
could ever tc-atjli him, much in the same wa}*^ as a microscope enables us to 
j)crc.(!ivi*. more than avc can sec with the naked eye. (2) The majority of 
men have neither the time nor the ability to form opinions for themselves. 
In Science we arc all bmiiid to takt* the greater )K)rtioi) of our beliefs on the 
authoi’ity of ('thers ; why not in Theology ? (3) Kalioualism is a form of 

intellectual coiieeit. 

Con: (1) Autlioiity relieves man from the resi>onsibility, which this 
jiOHSOHsion of an intellect imposes, to find out the tnith for himself. Tliei-e 
is no .‘Mifllogy between the m)ei’oseop(‘ and Die .'iiitJj(U’ity of Church or Bible. 
The forjner admits of sei(‘ntiliu verilicaLiou, the latter cannot. ( 2 ) We are, 
it is tr’uc, obliged to take miirli on the iinthority of others, and are ofteiM' 
deceived in so doing. our action, however, depe.nds upon belief, wc 

take all tJic means in our power to verily our liypolnoRis. (3) H is no 
more intellectual conci'it to say tliat my reason is the highest authority 
I have, than to say that my oyc.s are the only organs I possess for vision. 
Reason is as nmch implied in the accjcptancc as in the rejection of any 
particular aulhority. 

AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS : are the former in- 
equitably treated? 

Pro U (t) The lioii’s sliare of the profits accniing from the sale of a 
succossfiil book lias liitherlo gone to tlie Publisher, in spite of the fact that 
Jje never undeitaki-.-> any venture (not cxclnding hooks by new writers) which 
involves him in linnncial risk. (2) Piihlislicrs thus grow rich, or at any 
rate well to-ilo, whilst Authors, who supply the raw material, as a class 
remain poor. fiui’.co.s.sfiil Authors e^})eeia]ly, wdio scarcely need a Publisher 
at all, are wholh inadequately paid, ( 3 ) In the case of “ half-profit ” 
(“ partnership ”) books, J’ublisliers make “ Hee.rcL ])i‘ofila ” by charging against 
the joint account a laiger sum for ex])enses than has really been iucurretl, ^iid 
thus even iu these eases lave better than Authors. Further, they sometimes 
make charges for warehousing, packing, and similar ex])e.n»es, wdikh should 
really be treatod as establishment expenses. ( 4 ) Iw the case of ** royalty*' 
books, the royalties paid arc far too low, and should be about doubled. 
(5)' In the cAsc of ** commission *’ books. Publishers do nothing to promote 
their sales. 12ven if the present rate of commissioji were increas^, Piil)li8hera 
w^ould not ticat coniiiiission hooks as tliough they had a permanent stake 
in them. (0) (Som^O It would be advantageous for Authors to become 
their own Publishers, and thus save the payment to the paiddlemon for piere 
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diste^bntion. (Othern) An tAnthors’ Publishing Aaaociation shoiild be ibriufid 
on co-oirorative princiiildri^ 

Oon: (1) A successful book by a n£5W and untried Author is dTUwi very 
prolitabk jthe Publisher (such books, however, are few «i,ud far between) ; 
whilst uusucgJSsM ^Vfirst books" frequently fail to bring beck their cost of 
production . aid sale. Thus, sucocsses have to i)aiy for fauurea--an invariable 
rule in s^feculativo businesses. On the other ^nd, books by well-known 
Authors command adequate prices for their copyrights, fmiuently eveti more 
than the entire profits they earn. Occasionally coz/ps arc.tn^e by Publishers 
out of hooka oven by famous writers ; but these occurfSo infrequently tliat 
they may almost be left out of consideration. (2) Publishers, as a class, 
arc by no means rich. Popular Authors, especially novelists, earn Urge 
incomes, frequently larger than prominent Publishers, although they have 
no capital at risk. The Publishers* contribution of money, oxperieiico, and 
trade machinery c;«inot bo ignored. (3) “Secret iirofits’^ are wholly 
illegal, and therefore ontsidf* the scojic of the present argument. Charges for 
warehousing, ctc-i are a iiiattor of contract, and it is tor the Author to see 
that tlicy are pro])or]y provided for, and subseciucntly dealt witli accbrding to' 
agreement. (4) Royalties have, steadily risen for the past few years, and 
are still rising, owing to com]Kitition and the awakening of Authors to the 
financial valin; of a Hue-eossful book. Really sncccssrul wribsrs can and do 
now command almost their own tcrni.s ; and it is questionable whether 
nia\iTUum royalties liave not alrcjady been reae.bed. (5) At the present 
rate of commission, books thns ]mblislied scarcely pay the Piddishers more 
than the incidental expenses of tlnur sale, lud debts, and sj) on ; they thus 
have no margin for vigorous “ pushing, ** and, moreover, do not work their 
businesses for the sob' l)ene1it of z\iitlK)rs. (kSouic) Commission books receive 
all the advantages, apart from public advert isenn iiLs (uui<'ss paid for by tlic 
Author), wliieh’ tlieir own ventures receive. (0) Experiments in ^he 
direction of amateur pufilishing hav<* rarely proved .successful (with one 
notable exception, that of Mr. Riiskin) ; ana a rublislior’s services, in the 
way of trade distribution, etc., are of real’ importance. A Publisher who 
provides sdl the capital for launching a literary venture i.s scarcely a middle- 
man. If an Autliors’ Publisliiiig Association were formed, it would he found 
tliat, iiidess run by a small clique of .sneeossful wriUjrs only, it would have to 
1 j(' coiidiictcd on lines identical uith tliosi; of piescnt Publishers. 

BACHELORS, TAXATION OP tPRANCB).t 

Pro : (1) Taxation should be ba.sed upon the resourec-s and respon.sibilities 
bi liie citizen. (2) A family which eoiitribuics able-bodied childieii to the 
State, is ipso facto contributing to Uic welfare of the country. (3) There is 
no clas-s so well able. l(j bear taxation ii" tlio bachelor. (4) Taxation of 
bachelors would «‘nVourago the idea that, it is wrong to remain unmarried, and 
would reduce tin? risks of marriage, since the State would grant a bounty in 
proportion to the, size of the family, with a view to countcTact any decrease 
in the population of France. (5) The unmarried .sUte is in itself an evil, 
since all men arc the better for the responsibilities and influences of married 
life. 

Con: (t) Taxation of bachelors would burden one section of society for 
tlfe benefit of the rest, and is therefore opposed to the first prinoiidcs of 
taxation. ( 2 ) Xt is not so much a jiiinicricul inci’caso tis an hnproveme.nt 
in the quality of tluj population that makes a nation prosperous. ( 3 ) It 

* All experuneniot this kiiul lias been iuitia1«(l in Fr-ance, an Authors' Society, undi'r 
Itlie style of Jai hihvc d'ivlUhm. dcs Gai't '/•' Uthw, having sturU'd business ou 

co-ainsmtivu ni-inclploB in Auunst, ISDD, under tbe SocreUiryslup of M. ileiii'i Uainuhly, 
11, Rue d Ulm. I'livts. 

t <)n and after the 1st .Tannary, 1808, bachelnrs from the ages of 20 to 80 (!) aiv to bo 
taxfxl in the ArgeuUue Republic. The uscssmeiil is to be monthly, and to cease ou tiiie 
day of inarriagc. 
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[BAC- 

wotild iucn;asc the dlificulLLes of a i>oor iodiistriovi9 ' j^,A<:helor ^'ho is to 
save moucy with a view 1o niairiage, which ^>^uld tend to postpone. 
( 4 ) It would further oncourage improvident inarnoiges amongst the poor. It 
is better that a inun shoidfrremaih uninamed than that he jsMdd man-y, 
only to throw his re.s]>oiisibilitae8 on tjhfe State, lu childless 

marriages^ presumably no benefit woidd aocrue to those (S) It 

is beyond uic scope of the State to enforce upon her td^ixeps the alleged 
advantages arising &om the married state. 

BACTERIA. ^ 

Pro : (1) Bacteria (microscopic fungi) arc very widely diffusedii and on 
account of their gi'oat and constiint activity j>lay a most important w? in the 
economy of nature, exerting a direct and lieiieficial intiuence upon .the very 
existence of mankiini. By tlioir agency, dead organic material, which othoi - 
^viso would qniclcly cover the face of the earth, is ho broken up as to suit it 
for a usefu! purpose. (2) By ilicir help sub-slanccs W’hich are very resistant 
to the oidiiiary nicfins of (liHintcgratioii become oxidized, and are thus 
rendered availalde for tJie. uomialnneut of green jdants. (3) Tfiey set up 
various kinds of fcrniciitsition, lunong the imjrc important of which may bo 
mentioned the conversion of Htar(;U into sugar, the rendering of oellul(»se 
soluble, the pepl.oiiization (irananuon, tlie fonuatioii of vinegar from alcohol, 
the couvershm of urea iulo carbonate of aninionium, and the transforuiatioii 
of aniiiionia into acid. ( 4 ) By the jaoecsseH of putrefactive 

fermeutiition, the first stage of wliieli is hroiiglit about hy the bacteria which 
need abimdant oxygon (aerohic. forms), and the secomi by certain species 
ivhich grow liixuriaiiily only in Die absence of free oxygen (anaerobic forms), 
(■.ouiplcx organic aul»staiicca are sjdit up Hiniple *^RaltH and gases, which 
serve as fooii for ])lauis. (5) Some b.'vic*ria grow' uj>on the routs of cerhiin 
phvnt‘<, and enable tlic.iu to iced directly uj)on tbe free nitrogen which is 
always present in abundance in the soil, and by tliis means materially aid 
thejii in llmir growtli and dev«lo]mn*nt. (B) They }»lay a. most importaiitt 
and salutary ])art. in tlie jnuificaition of impure wahT. {/) Some of our 
savoury auci nutritions foods can be producid only by their aid. (g) nicy 
arc of the greatest iriip(»rtancc to the animal body, ovdng to the he]}) they 
give to the iirocesses of digestion. 

Con: (1) Owing to the extrcuie lightness of their spores and to their 
A\ide dill'usiou, food siihstanec.s can las proteeti .i from tlieiu only by means of 
sj»ccial ami inimitc jMecaulious, and hcice, if it be not made use of wdiilst 
fresh, is soon rendered hy them unlit fb.- animal coiisiimjitioii, (2) The 
fcinientiitiv'e ])rocesscs sot u]» hy them often render lb»)d unlit for U8e;^te 
instance, milk is tumi d soiu’ hy the lactic ac.id lernientjition which is pro- 
duced hy tiieir agency. . ( 3 ) As the result of ])utrcfaetivc fermontation, 
snbstiinces called lUmnainc.s a'c formed ; tlic.se* act as veri table poisons to man 
if they are cateji v.ilh llu. putrefying food containing them. (4) Some 
aiiccics which arc jiara-sitic ui>on })hints set n]> (lis(?asea in them, which either 
cause their death or r''nd('r tliem unhealthy and unfniitful. (5) They set 
u}) various diseases iTi man and other snimals, either by mechanically block- 
ing up the blood-vessels, or by setting free poisonous substanciis which 
circulate in the organism, and give rise to dangeroii-s or fatal rasultfl. The 
ciicf disca.ses which arc, known t.o be due to bacteria arc consumptifiTJi, 
diphtheria, cholera, lualigjjant pu.stnlc, erysipelas, pneumonia, tyi»hoid 
fever, tetanus, nilapsing fever, glaiulers, and Icjuosy. (g) Owin^ to many 
of tlic most dangerous sjieoies being able to live and multiply in milk and 
Avater, tliey render these fluids, if ex}jused to contamination, highly dangiu’- 
ouH. Hence Avalcr, which otherwise is i)orfectly j)ure, may be rendered quite 
unfit for human cojisunii>tion hy their presence. This is especially the case 
witli water infected with the bacteria (»f typhoid fever or of cholera, these 
diseases being largely water-bonie. ( 7 ) It is essential that open wounds 
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should be kept fist&tti^^cteria, since suppuration, gangrene, and ysiipus 
other dangera'aiiaixtg fiplwgical operations are due to the infection of 
wound lUicro^ganiszns. . (g) If, in the processes of digeBtbh| 

the aiitis%j|^n ae^on. of the ^trio jok^ and the bile is in any woy intdrftirea , 
wii^i, t)^]^ j|eniQe and actinty of bacteria result in the fphnatibn or various 
gases, wh^wt Only ' cau^ fimt discomfort and pain, but seriously interfere 
mththencffiM 

BAKEHOTTOBB, MtTNlGlPiUZAaibilf OF. 

Pro : fl) Tlie baking of bread, being perfectly simple, might well be 
undertaken by the Munloi{ta1ity, ( 2 ) It is impemnt that bread^ our most 
^necessary article of diet, should be baked under absolutely aanitoiy con- 
dltiouB, and its ingredients be perfectly wholesome. This end would be more 
economically and efBcaeiuiisly secured if the Munici}>a]ify took bread -making 
into its own hands instead of merely appointing IiisfK-etors. (g) Tlic state 
of our Metropolitan bakehouses is a scandal. ' The work is very often dome in 
cellure, amid excessively insambiry conditions. (4) The working of bake- 
houses liy the Municipality would enable it to shorten the long hmu's of 
unhealtliy labour now obtaining. 

Oon : (1) The Municipal authorities have already more work to do than 
they con properly manage. (2) If the Muuicii)ality were to undertake tJie 
duty of bi'oad-baking, it would aix»n find that there are other industries witli 
equal claims upon it. Municipalization of industi’ies, unless for the sake of 
public licalth, is an evil j and there is no evidence that niucli disease or death 
is traceable to iusanibiry bread. Moreover, few departments of State are 
worked at a profit, and the result could only 1x5 cither that bread would 
rise in price, or that taxation would pro tanfjo inertsase. (3) The Metro- 
politan bakehouses can bo efreotively controlled by a body of Inspectors. 
(4) Municipal bakehouses would not sweat” their employes any less than 
private cstablishmeuts ; no private firm swt'.at3 its w'orkpcople as the Post 
Office does. • 


BALLOT, THE. 

Pro : (1) The ballot reduces the fear of intimidation, and enables tlie 
voter (of special iinjtortanee if bn be a poor man in any way dependent on 
the candidate) to vote In accordance iviLli his eoiiseieucc. (2) It reduces the 
temptation to corruption, simjc it afloi-ds no s(5eiirity that an elector votes 
according to bis promise. (3) Secrecy reduces the causes of rowdyism at 
elections, no man knowing how his neighbour has voted. 

. Oon: (1) A man ought to exercise his responsibility publicly. No man 
who dares not give utterance to his convictions is fit to he entrusted with a 
vote. Moreover, ]>y mean.s of the ballot the employer, usually a cultured 
man, bises control over his illiterate workmen. * (2) The ballot gives a man 
the opportunity of doing what he would not care to do openly, viz., to vote 
tor himself. (3) The ballot has hardly reduced rowdyism at elections. 

BANK HOLIDAYS BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

Pro ; (1) It is right that Parliament should interfere to secure to haid- 
worked cmploy<£s, and even business men, a certain nuinbei* of holidays to 
r^ieve the moiiotouy of their lives. ( 2 ) By making it compulsory on 1hc5 
Banks to close their doors, Parliament has taken the most oflicadous means 
to this end, since a consensus amongst employers as to fixed dates for 
holidays could with difficulty bo attained, and if attained could not be 
enforced. (3) The Act has worked very w^ell. A common holiday enables 
failway companies to organize cheai> excursions to places whioli under ordinary 
drcumstauces the populace could never visit. (4) It involves no Invrdship 
nor any appreciable loss of trade. 

Con : (l) It is not right that Parliament slioitld interfoi'c in such matters. 
As a matter of fact, most derke, etc., have always contracted for fixed 
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holidays, and Bank Holidays are notliing but a^/ad^tional burden on the 
employer. ( 2 ) Extra holidays, if desirable, easily be obtained by 
voluntary ^reement, and would be no hardw tb^iforoe tbiw any other 
contract. 'Die Early Closing Movement has so far worked vei 7 ,^coessfuIly. 

(3) Holidays should be left to voluhtaiy aiTangement, taking 

another mmi's w'ork in the same o^ice or shop, and oertam kmds of shops 
agi’ceing to olose on certain days. At best, the Bank Holiday is nearly spoilt 
by the fact that it is universal, and can therefem be enjoyed •only in a crowd. 

( 4 ) Bank Holidays involve a great disturbance of industry ; not only are tlic 
Bank Holidays dies mrii but employ^ lieooniu disoxganized, mid in some 
trades do not return to ivork for several succeeding days. Hallway goods 
tralflc is jwactxcally suspended. (Some) ISvice the number of hoUtlays added 
to the summer vacation, and thus suitably distributed amongst the cmplayes, 
would be preferable to the Bank Holiday system. 

''BETTERMENT.'* 

Pro : (1) Since the iwoperties of landlords are apjivcciated Iiy pemianent 
iniprovcinctits, towards wbieJi the owners coiiti'ibuto no more than the ordi- 
nary ratepayers, it is oidy just tliat llicy should be subjected to a special tax 
in pro]»ortion to tlie benefit received. ( 2 ) “ IMtennent ” wwld lie a junt 
means of dealing Avitli “unearned iiiciTnicnt.” It is inyiist that landlords 
slioulil benefit by improveiucnta made at the cost of the conuminity. 
(3l Tiio principle of “ Bcttcriiient’* is already accepted, since a district 
especially bcnclitcd by an iiriprovcment ooutribufes a larger jiroportion of the 
cost than the rest of tlic metropolis ; hence the present proposal is only an 
extension of ihia jn’incijile, and the cost of such imijrovcments would be still 
further locaUzed, viz., by making it an individual burden. (4) By applv- 
ing the principle of “ lletteruicut to indi^udual jirojwrties, a more equitable 
sysioni of taxation w<»uld ensue, siiiec^ only those properties would bo taxed 
which derive actual ap])rcoktion from the improvements. (5) No Inmlship 
would result from “ Bcttermciitf,” since the interests of each individual land- 
owner would be taken into consideration, and the burden would be pro- - 
portioiiato to the benefits received. (0; By this scliemo landlords would 
iiay only a fail* sliare of flic cost of such improvements, the balance being 
lioriie by the ratepayers. (7) At present a twofold advantage accrues to 
the landlord (n) by the remunerative sale of a po* iJou of his projierty, (ft) by 
tin* valiu! of the renifiiiiiiig property being theieby eiibaneed. ^0) The 
principle of “ Worseniciit,’' i.c., coiupenvition to landlords, already exists. 
It is, therefore, only just that “ Betlisnueiil " should also obtain. 

(9) “ Betterment” would e(|ualizc the incidmee of rates, which at preseuT 
fall enlirely on the tenant, and would extract from the real owner a fair 
contribution tow’ards the* jierjuaiieiit imjwoveme.nt of his property. 

( 10 ) “ B(‘tterni(!iit ” uoiild allow of urgent public improvements being under- 

taken at once, a proccdiiry whicli is at ]»resent impossible owing to the 
already heavy rates, (H) The difficulty of justly assessing the amount to 
be contributed by individual landlords has been unduly exaggerated, and 
would gradually diwippear, and, as now' in the case of compulsory sale of 
land, cases of diiliculty would be settled by arbitration. (12) By the 
system of “ Bettcnneiit the Ijoudoii County Council would not be obliged, 
to buy up proiicrties for jiublic iniproveiueiits, and would tlieveby Iw relieved 
of the iKHiessiiy of large, and speeulative finaDeiaJ traiisuctioiis, and be fh'o 
from the susjn'cion of corrnjition. (13) TJio system of “Betterment” 
lias been adopted iu the United Statci:, and its principle in some, of our 
Colonies. ^ 

Coia: (1) Properties are appreciaf.cd not by im])rovemeuts, but by the 
expenditure of capital uii adjacent properties after such impovemonts Jiave 
hoeii effected. It would, therefore, oe doubly bard on the landlords if they 
were comj^kd first to contribute largely to public improvements, and then 
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to have to expend fur^t^ ^ums in order that their properties might derivo' 
any advantage, alterations are undertaken only if it is believed 

tliat coiTesponding benlps will accrue to tiie community. It would^ ther^- 
lore, be unjgdt to^ ta^ landlords higher than ordinary ratepayeie, treeing that 
auch imp(r^i|aents. necessitate a dorresponding expenditee on tW adjacent 
properties* \ landlord’^ income would be depreciated W t^ amount of this 
now tax if he .did not, speonlate in improveinenta, in many; ca^es this 
would bet ftoancially immmble, ( 3 ) The pi^ipU of '^^i^etterment*' is 
already U/Cceptod, Init it deals with the district as a wiitile, 'and not with the 
individual mombens of it. This Is mucli fafrerj since it is impossible to esti^ 
mate the extict money- value of such improvemontB. (4) Any great public 
wn*k, such as tlio opening up of a wide thoroughfare through a densely 
populated distvietj improves the whole neighbourhood, Uot only the adjacent 
I)roperties. It would be the height of injustice to inflict the gi*catcr jiart of 
tlic cost of, say, a new bridge upon the rijunian owners of ihe land, 
( 6 ) Oreat hardships would he inflicted on landlords by the afloptioii of 
the system of “ Bettcriiient,” .since it woiihl take time to alter llie adjacent 
ja-oporties in acconlancc witli the new snrnuiiKlii)g.s, especially a.*? it is jioBsiblc 
that such alterations iniglit ro.s(ili in runuicial loss instead of the anUcipatod 
gain. To tax pi’csjicctively su<di ])rohleinaUeal increments would bo iwaiii- 
Icstly unjust to the owinT, and yet not to tax them, alioiild they accrue, 
would be c^iually unjust to tJie eoinmunily. “ lletterme.nt ” to be equitable 
must be retrosjiective, and siieli legishition is abhorrent to Englishinon. 
further, while a dUtritd was being “ l>cttcved,'* transactions in land woubl bo 
susiKmded, and a consequent lobS of iiicoiiie to the landlord wouhl ensue. 
(B) At present the inhabitants c»f a clistricl. pay only a share of the cost of 
a local miprovciuont, the balance, falling on the rest of tbo community. To 
force landlords to be Ibe unwilling ebi^f contributors to a public iinprovemont 
would be uiyust. (J) An immediate di.sadv’antage would accrue to the 
landlord when a district liad been “beUerod,” since such improvement would 
involve him in the outlay of cwipitiil. (8) Compt'nsaiioii for ‘‘Worsement," 
though nominally, doc.s'noi actually exist to any anpreciablc extent, and if 
the principle of BettenneuL” were to be acceptea, that of “'Worsement” 
wouhl logically have, to follow. (0) Undi'-r the qiiimpienmal valuation, 
rates arc continually being rcailju.st<'d ; hence any “unearned increment’* 
attafdiiiig to the ])joperty is of only .slnwl duration, and the a])plieation of 
tlie principle (»!' “ Ijcttoniteiit ” thus nimcr;css.iry. T(» minimize, the duration 
of any ptuiod to which “uiiearin;d increment” iniglit attacli, an ajnn^a/. 
valuation might be instituted. (lO) ‘M5cttorni«iit ” W(»uld only incrcascj 
local opi)oaition to public improvemeuts, and would tend to still iurthor raise 
rents, since landlords would havi» to iuorcasc their rent-rolls in order to bo 
able to meet the now dernand. ( 11 ) Tlie reassessment of proj»eriics after a 
district has been “bettered” would cause endless litigation and discontent, 
and no true estimate of prospective values could be. arrived at. Arbitration 
W'ould in this, as in most other cases, jirovo unsatisfaetory to both parties. 
( 12 ) Instead of freeing the London County Coumnl from the necessity of 
buying up large areas of land, the acmiiivimmt of such propertie.s, where 
urgent public improvements are demanded, is rather to be advocated, since, 
ajter the improvements hav(‘ been elfocted, such areas could be resold at an 
enhanced rate for the benclil of the oommuiiity. It would be unjust t<i hix 
landlords in prder to avoid the suspicion of c.orrm)tion attaching to a public 
body. (18) It has still to be shown that exiiornuents in “ Betterment, ” as 
made in the United States and clsewdiere, work successfully. ( 14 ) The, 
^•ent-eharge under the scheme of “liettermeiiL” would tend to convert a 
freehold into a leasehold piDperiy ; cveiitally, also, this new iriipo.sition 
wouhl inevitably fall upon the tenant. ( 15 ) The drawbacks to “ Botter- 
meiit ” w'ould be minimized if tlie landlord had tho option of compelling the 
Loudon County Cotiucil to purchase his projierty at its inarkoi vafuo, in case 
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he pi’eferrcd this to x^taining it under the now This would, indeed, . 

he the only equitable basis on which the scheme be adopted. 

BIOYOIsS TAX. "" . ; ^ / 

Pro; (1)^;Tho8e who can afford to^huy 'Aivl^cycle oi^n a^^ 
directly w indirectly, a small tax /apoin (2) ^ feisyole would add 

oDomiDue^ tb the rerenue, and, if ievii^ dhn^y^ be nO tP ee^lect, 

say, than that on dogs. (3) Exceptions might be of ' 

thase using bicyeles for business pnrposos, or laboiunrs going ,to ’&eic wk ; 
yet it would be no great hardshiji it even th^ had to pay a 
annual tax, since that on dogs, which, as a rule, are pure jusurii'S, is:. not 
found to be jvohibitive. ( 4 ) The proposed tax, though belated, .i^ not 
tiiereby invalidated. Taxation goneraliy tends to incmaae, in order to' meet 
the growing national expenditure. 

Con : (1) A Bicycle Tax, if levied on the manufacturer, would raise the 
price of bicycles ; if levied on the owner, it would reduce the number of 
riders, in botli cases lending to depress the industry. (2) If levied directly, 
it would lead to constant friction ; if otherwise, it would merely iiicroase the 
number of indirectly-taxed articles : and indirect taxation is a most un- 
desirable way of raising Tfiveiiuo. (Sec Taxation ; Diiiect or Ikdirbut.) 
|3) Bicycles are a great l)oon, often almost a. necessity, to working nien^ and, 
in addition, make it jjossible for them and otlier poor people to live in 
a healthy neighbourhood at some distance from their work. They also affctt'd 
a elieap and healtliy ainusement to thousands of poor people. ( 4 ) If 
imposed, the tax should have been levied many years ago. It would now be 
extremely unpopular, and no Ooverument would care to introduce it. 

BIMETALLISM. 

Pro : (1) All the ]»rofcssor8 of political economy in Great Britain arc 
agi'eed not only on l,lie ]>ossibility of an ijiteriiatioual ratio being stable, but ^ 
also on the desirability of arriving at one. (2) The euiTency of the w'orld 
has for many centuries consisted of gold and silver, circulating concurrently. 
Gold Moiiometallisin was first established liy England in 1836 ; but it was not 
until 1873, the date of tlie closing of tlic French mint, that Bimetallism 
came to an end in Europe ami North America. (3) From 1803 to 1873 the 
Latin Union iiiaintaiiica tlie ratio of to 1 in ‘^.pitc of tJie gold discoveries 
and other disturbing causes ; and it was not until Germany, fired with 
ambition by tlie rxam])le of England, fcieidcd to establish a gold standard 
and floodticl the market w'ith silver, that France closed her mint to silver. 
(4) British manufactures, trade, and agiicolture grew ami reached their 
highest profijierily under the Bimetallic system. Sinee 1873, for want of a 
Bimetallic system, they liave had to struggle under dilticultics which have 
incrcasf'd y<jar by year ujul mouth by month. (5) Gold is an unstable 
standard of niomy wlicu not rated or linked by ratio to silver (with. free 
acceptance of liotli metals as legal tender money). The injiiiy to Oi'cat 
Britain fi’om the g(d(l standard lias been greatly increased by the fact that 
since the rram‘o*(amj[ian War (1870-73 ) Germany, the United States, Austria, 
and Italy have adopted it, and so created a still greater scoi'City of gold. 
This scarcity of gold (i.e., contraction of money) of course immensely 
increased the purchasing powers (i,c., appreciation) of gold, and lowCi’ed the 
prices of produce. (0) The increasing appreciation of gold, and absence 
of the fi'oe coinage of gold and silver at a fixed ratio, constitute a fearful 
addition to debts, mortgages, and fixed charges of every kind. But even this 
is hardly the worst feature. Nothing is so discouraging to tlie trader as to« 
bring forwai*d goods for a falling nwket. Beclining prices (u) reduce 
.profits, check entorprizo, and retaid the productive investment of capital ; 
(6) involve an increasing pressure of debts (private, jjublic, municipal, 
national, international), under which every trade and nation staggers: e.|gr., 
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India, bcinff lieraolf a silvei: csountiy, is being rapidlj rodnoed to bankruptcy 
by thn bu^ocn of interest dii her onormous gold ; (c) discourage invent- 
nients, ^torpiizes, and induce wa^ and employnti^t ; (d) brine unoei^uty 
of exchapg^-'and loss of trade with the great silver-using popSaticKDa^ with 
whom can trade unoheoked by protective taiiffsi if) Tbs pramiutn 

On gold a^' W si boimef to Jhe produce of countries using or depilated 
paper, and so.develups tfeeir industiies at the cost of «aiirs» . , ig) The United 
States^ Edi^pe, and qur Oolonies, since 1878, have basnibre^df t6 put up.pro- 
teotive taridh against us, in the hope of assxsi^ their -prexiucers against 
ialling prices. Since tliesc tarids,' each fresh fall of p^es has m^nt a fresh 
inercasc of hostile taritla, because, the hostile tarids being chieifly specific, each 
fresh &ll leaves our nianufactuvers, after paying the hostile tariffs, a snialler 
profit* (9) Countries using dejn'cciated paper are less and less able and 
willing to I'esujijo metallic currency. (10) Bimetallist wants any nation 
by itself to establish the bimetallic ratio, but only by agreement with the 
other powers. The United States, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Greece, and Austria aro now ready to do so, and England 
alone blocks the way. (H) Bimetallism would re-establish a means of 
steady exchange between those who use silver money (700 millions) and those 
who use gold (300 millions), b(«,*aiise as long as there are mints open to receive 
both metals, as in France from 1803 to 1873, at the rate of 100 franca (£4) 
for one ounce of gold, and 100 fiaiics (£4) for HfUen and a half ounces of 
silver, no one will give more or take less than those mints will give ; and 
tWerefore, al the nitio of 14^ to 1, everyone everywhere will exchange silver 
and gold, and products i)riced in Silver or in gold, at a steady exchange. 

( 12 ) Em fiaiicl acquired her cornmoreial su])crionty long before she had a gold 
standard. Sixteen years before she adoptCKl it the monopoly of almost all tlio 

■ trade of the world was in her hands. That nioiiopoijr is hers no longer. 
Her comnicrcial suiicriority is due to the energy and delcrniination of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, to her insular positiorj, good harbours, the fact tliat she is 
the “carrier’’ of the ^voidd, aua her two orutiiries of intcrnnl peace and 
accumulating capital. 'I'hc gold standard has been from first to last a source 
of incoflveiueij(5e, and danger ; but up to 1873 she was saved from the 
difficulties which luive since beset ber, by the double standard of France. 

(13) Bimetallism does not attempt to fix the value ol gold and silver ; it 
doc.s not even attempt to fix their rehilivo value's ; all it does is to create a 
clejnaiid for them at the legal ratio. BiiiH'lallism is not, therefore, ojipoaed 
t(i the laws of siqiply ami demand, nor does it iiilerfere with them, but 
is bast'd upon them. The gre.ater the number of iiiints ojicii to the free 
coinage of gold and silver, the greater will be, the demand for these metals at 
the legal ratio, the giv.iter therefore the iiuniitenesa with wliieh this ratio will 
be maintained. But slnnild, by any chance, the market prices of the two 
nietahs deviate from tbe fixed legal ratio, an increased doiiiand will at once 
arise for the cheaper metal, which will e,ontiiiiie until the legal and the market 
ratio are again iucntical. Tlirough this "compensatory action ” Bimetallism 
secures in an automatic manner the coiisbiut equilibrium between the two 
metals at the legal rates. (14) England's greatest interests rest on the 
solvcjicy and prosperity of her customers, both of which aro now endaixgered 
by the insidious progress t)f the ap]>reciatiou of gold. 

•Con: (1) The agreement among the leading advocates of Bimetallism is 
merely nominal, and does not extend to the emmeiation of any specific 
pmotical proposals, wdiicli wtmld at once reveal the “ rift within the lute” of 
BimetalJisui. (2) Gold ha.s reconimcuded itself, and is likely to inereas- 

^ingly recommend itself, the richer nations of the earth by reason of its 
obvious oouveuieuee, lightness, and value ; and we find that a.s nations 
become more prosperous, they discard a silvoi’ foj* a gold basis. (3) When 
Bimetallic practice existed there were periods when the ratio between silver 
and gold varied l)etweon 14 to 1 and 16 to 1, yet there have' been other 
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periods when grefkt'Hohangcs took placos at«tbe beginning of the 17th 
century, sliowiug ' that Bimetallism in practice never prevents changes 
in the ratio, small as a rule in ordinary limes, but great when occaaitni arises. 
( 4 ) English prosperity Ims boon due to |Vee Tra<le, which i^ugnrated a 
period of pro^erity ]n*ovioiisly unknown. ^ The depression 1874 is 
lully acconiited*for by the vast amaments, hostile tariffs, otc^ which have 
since prevailed iu Euro]ic. {Some) The fall in prices siirn^ 1878 is, not 
explained by the demonetization of silver, for had scarcity of intmey ftffeotod 
yiriccs it sui-cly would have affected priioes more, or less evenly, yet this is far 
from being the ctisc, and \vu lind somts exiraoidiiiaiy fluctuations in the 
various articles quite eonsisteut with a general decline in prices, bat htill, 
inconsistent with the even dccUne required. This, however, ini' lictler 
explained by tlie fact that sineo 1873 tlio niuiiber of ctmipeting nations has 
grown, and, wliilst wo Innl a virtual manufacturing inouojwly tlicn, we have 
entirely lost it now, anil tin* productive yunvors of mankind liavo ontgrow'U 
their consumjitive power. Himee result stagnation and a fall in y>vic(*a, 
wliieli, as is iiaiural, tak<5s a more sjiasmodic and uneven form than would 
<me from soaivily of money. ( 5 ) Tlie exyMTiimce of Avoll-nigh a century 
has juovfid that our system of currency is suited to the. wants of a great 
<‘omnicrcial country, and that to depart from it would probably be disastrous 
to our trade and credit. ( 0 ) The new snjq>ly *)f gold in recent ye-ara has 
been enoniiouH, far beyond any currency demand, wliilst the. output in 1894 
was the largest on record. The use, of credit inslrumeutR (cheques, liot^, 
etc.) has largely .su p(‘i*s('ded the need of gold money, (u) The fall in juices 
is due to ovei*-])i’oduelion of good.s. (h) Bimetallism, to meet the pressure of 
debts ou the individual, would }»ractieally coniyiel his creditors to make him 
a yu'osent of a considerable percentage of his iudcbiedness, (c) Bjr deywe- 
ciaLiug the, cun-cuey we should be iiiTlictiiig a heavy blow to thrift in all its 
forijis ; w’heieas the continued ajijueeialion of gold, if such was the case, 
would encourage saving, and eiilianee the juice, of “gilt*odgcd” secuviiit*.s. . 
(d) If each man liad the oyitio/i of l'.iyiug his ueiglihoiir cither in gold or in 
silver, the ditlicnlties of exeluiiigo would probably be imported into tbe daily 
operations of our national life. ( 7 ) Gej'iiiany, our most serious competitor, 
has a gold staridaid. (0) If it raised yn’icos, say of wheat or cotton, 
Bime tall ism woukf be a direct attack upon every artizaii and labourer in the 
country, since their well-being d«-peiids, above rdl things, on the, cheapness of 
the necc.ssaries of life. It has yet to he provd that a mei-e increase of tJie 
.stock of money would raise ]uiee.s; njilis.s it laised tlie demand for com- 
modities. ituould eertaiiily not do so. ^^0) No such international agree- 
ment as that contcuipl.ated by Bimetallists is jiossihle, ; oven if it were, it is 
not such as England, being the cliief cieditor oj' the world, e,aii aasent to, for 
it would siinjily amount to an invitation to lier debtor.*? to pay her in .a 
depreciati'd metal. (\ 2 ) 1’he moiiomeLallii-. gold .standjird of England has 
existed in pr.icliec not only from 1816, but from the heginuing of the 18th 
century. ( 10 ) Opiui luinis did not ej'wilc a demand in any leal sense, for 
when the silvci- was coined, yieojde did not want it. 

BISHOPS : their exclusion from the House of Lords. 

Pro : (1) As the clergy cannot heeome menihers of the House of 
Oorainons, it is hard to .see wliy Bi.slioyiH should be allowed to reinaiu in 
the Hou.se of Lord.s, since ilu'v cannot and do not rcpre.sent the interests of 
the beneficed <‘lergy. ( 2 ) Their work mainly lies in guarding their own 
Uunporalilies. ( 3 ) Their prcHence in th.e Lords keejw them from their 
dioceses too long in the y(;ar, mid their dioceses suffer accordingly. This is| 
specially the case witli the junior Bishoyi, who is ex officio Ghayilain of the 
House. ( 4 ) Their presence in the Lords is a source of i^ligions jealousy 
by Uie dissenters, wlio would, indeed, rather see the clergy sit in the 
Commons, (5) Bishops are rarely fitted by circumstances or temyioranient 
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to bo good Icgisktors. They are the mo^t anti-pEf^«aBiTe.of all the Lords* 
and their exclusion \vould strengthen the Hnuse.-w ', Tlie constitution of 
a State is Justified only iii so far as it Mfils a usefm Sanction ; ]ion(3e, tliough 
the positiot^f the Bishops nniy be constitutional, that is no valid reason lor 
their ]^entw< after tlieir preaenoe has been sLoi/im to be no longer honefielal. 

Oon : CIrBy the exeinsion of the Bishops, the Onireh would be deprived 
of all Fajdlamerftaty representation; since her f^orgy cannot sit m the 
OomihoDS, silthongh this privilege is nllowM to' dissenting ministers^ 
(2) The Ifish<^S do very useful work as giiatdiana of the intoi'ests of the 
Churoh, and in educational questions their advice is of great iraiwrtance. 
They take a statesmanlike vinw of (piestions of public, poucy. ( 8 ) l'h(3ir 
prwHonce in the Loids iiivolvcH no intorforcnco with thoir diocesan duties, 
since, as they form the governing body of the Church, they are obligp«l 
to spend a certain part of tho ytsar in the metropolis. (4<) There is no 
reason why their ]a'osence in the IkuyIs should be regarded as a grievance by 
i.he dissenters, nor Avoiild their witluirawal weaken tlie cry for TJisestablisli- 
ment. It wmild be anomalous that the Church alone among public bodies 
should bo unrejiresentfid in Parliament. (5) Tin‘y arc among the few 
members of the Lords wl>o .sit l>y virrne of niciit and not of birtli, and their 
abscTioe would decidedly woahen the House. (0) Their legislative functions 
are an integi'al |iart of the Constitution. 

BliASPHBMY LAWS : their abolition. 

Pro : (1) By the law as it sbiiida any Unitarian or other non -Trinitarian 
denying the ilivinity of Christ, not noeVssarily offeii.sivoly, may be iudieteil 
for blasphemy, wdiieh it is, in fact, irii]» 0 Hsiblc to distinguish from mere 
schism. (2) All orthodox lecturer beaten in debate ('»n turn the criniiiial 
law' on to his opiionent. Freedom rif ojiinion ought uoi to Im thus needlessl^y 
restricted. (3) If Christianity is line, blasjilieniy laws arc needless , if 
false, sue.h iivlilieial means will not avail 1.0 sive. it. 

Con : (1) There are (jertain nilo.s of iriordflity wliieh are so universal, and 
so deeply underlie the conseienee of ijveryoiie, that sp^*eclies and w'litiugs 
which treat theiri wdili public eoiilemjd, and sap our simple failh in all that 
is noble and wortliy, are lightly deemed a species of oonstrue.tive breach of 
the peace. The more rigorous of the blas})ljemy laws are no longei’ apjicaled 
to now ; many laws remain on the slatnte book wliicli aie never put into 
force ; and it would be inqiossible to rejieal all useles.s Isws. ( 2 ) Blasjihcmy 
law's arc useful for maiiitainiiig tin* deeeiieies of life, and defencliiig Iho 
religious coiivie.tions of by far the greiiter majority of tlm people from 
nee-dlesB ollence. Any undue straining of the Acts would eertainlv do more 
hann to the party wlio instigated it tliau it could possibly do to freedoui of 
opinion ; <?.<)'., such ai'tion, figainst say a ])romincijt Agiio.sLic or Uniuirian, 
would have probaldy leil t<» the rojicul <jf tin* Aels. (3) Cliristianity is 
part of the law' nf the Isiid ; lienee aiiyl.liiiig that denies the. fomier (soines 
into conflict with the lattA'r, and eannol tlierefore be permitted. 

BOYCOTTING. 

Pro : (1) Boycotting is only a form of exebisivc dealing. Its^proliibition 
^puld he a farther and improper attempt to exti-iul Ihe HOope of- State iiiler- 
ference. ( 2 ) It i.s only right that a .se(‘tion of society, constituting 
pracjtioally a mr popuU, should Jiavc the jiowcr to ostracize a man guilty ol' 
certain ofiences of whioli the law tak«3S no notice. 

, Ckin : ;i) Boycotting in Ireland w'as in itself the direct cause of soi'ial 
« disturbances. The State has a right to impose what terms she thinks fit on 
those who trade under her protootioii, and to take auy steps for the better 
preservation of the rights of all her incinboi*s. If a man offers goods for 
public sale (as a tradesman does) he is thereby inuler a legal obligation to 
supply them to anyone tendering a cash payment for tlieiii. (2) The 
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State t'-aniiot tolorftte ,aii ifi impertOg^^g^ix^ as vas constituted by the 

illegal claims of tfose vho, i« eflfect if uot in governed Ireland. 

BlilTISH MUSEUM . AN1> POtJR IJNrraBRSITY 
LISBABIES : coizip^iShGri^ 4<^ t0. 

Pro: tt) ’The , compulsory donaikaja b^ the ptiblwherNto. tW^Bvitiah 
Museum, the Bodleian Library, 0?cfdrd, the ITniversity tJoraVy, Camlaidge, 
tlie Advocates* Library, Kdinbiirgh, ana Trinity College, Mblhi, of one cojiy 
each of every book he may publish, is a great," almost iudisj[iima»ldt\ boon to 
literature. If much rubbish is roccived M'ith the rest, it at least . aVpids 
the necessity of ai)j>omting a committee of selection, whose judfipnent 
would be always oi)cn to dispute, and who might be paHial to some particulai’ 
school or sclioola, while neglecting otliers of equal merit. (2) It has created 
libraries whose completeness for reference purposes, in Euglish ^ books, is 
unrivalled. (3) A man who enters the imblislung trade knows that he will 
have to incur this obligation, and .so it is no real haidsliip. 

Con: (11 It imposes a gi’oat strain on t)jc resources of the libraries, 
which are compelled to house and (catalogue all that tlie publishers seud them, 
the great majority of which but raroly, if ever, leave the shelves. The 
authorities are allowed no discretion in this Jriattcr, and much utterly w^orth- 
less literature is thus stored up and pcM-petualed, at great and iirivcmimerativc 
cxyieuditure of public funds. (2) A special tax on a jjarticulai’ trade, for 
the benefit of society at large, is uiifaii' ; nor would so serious a tax be 
required for the formation of large libraries, if tliey were eelee.lie. , (3) The 

fact that a tax is a known quantity does not make it, if unfair, a good one. 

BROAD-CHURCH PARTY: should it leave the Church? 

Pro : (1) No man is morally entitled to beeonie or act as a minister of the 
Church unless he believe in all lier doctrines. (2) Tlie doctrines of the 
Clnirch are set forth with sidficicnt olcarness to enable a man to see what is 
not to be taught ; and in any <kso the fornmlaries of tlie Chiucl) ai-e incoiu- 

S atiblc with iimcli of the teaebing of the Broad-Obureli party. (3) Definite 
oclrinal toaebiug is absrihilcly nccessaiy for ibe, coiitiimamui of the Church: 
to ignore dogmas is practically to ileiiy them. (A) The jn embers of the 
Bruad-Churcli ])aUy ought either to get the doi triiies of the Church relaxed, 
or else to leave the Oliurch. 

Con: (1) Tlie Church of England, by her acts and confessions, has 
always claimed tlie, ligjit to revise her doctiMies and eei’i*monicB. The term.s 
of suWrijition liave been expressly widened to' admit of the wider interpreta- 
tion. (2) It is alisolutely impossible for aii 2 M»jie, to be strie.tJ}" orthodox, 
because tlie Vr.a\er Book is the out conic of two cuiite.nding schools, and 
(xuitains coritiacfictor}' principles ; hence there. ha\»’ always been at least 
a lligli-Chiircli and i Low^-Chiirch party. Why slifuild thei'c not be an 
ill term fdiato or liroad-Cluu’eh jiarty ? (3) It is nmcJi better that the 

Church should yiehl where she is wrong, and retain her hold on the best 
minds of the time, than dwindle into a mere sect. ( 4 ) It is always better, 
where possible, to remain and reform existing institutiojis fi'oni withiu, than 
to go but and add one more to the number of hostile sects. 

CABINET. GOVERNMENT BY. 

Pro : (1) Under Cabinet (Sovemmeut each Minister is supreme in his own 
department, whilst benefiting by the collective advice and support of his 
colleagues on questions of general policy. ( 2 ) By allotting to each depart- 
ment a chief of wide admiiiis6*ative experience, the prejudices of the i 
]>tirmauent officials, from whom he obtains all his detaded information, are 
host counteracted. (3) Cabinet Goveimmcnt brings tho executive into 
direct connection with the legislative branch of govornnient, and protects 
the dcqxiTtments from unnecessary interference on the jiai't of the Coninious. 
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(4) It has ,su(M3eede^xrer^.^)|l^;pn the whole, hwi, ;haeii the admiration' of 
foreign 6over]itm6nt8%d:^|;j£i|ffi^ philoeophttn^^^l^ found noniemua 
imitatons. ■ .< . ^ 

CoSl: j(14'v^abinet GorenMent ivelieres a Mnpliter of responsibility for 
his ecmtpels hie colleagi^es to support his 

hondii^. df it dr net. ££} Min&tore are 

wely d»|ierfc4n aiiy sp^iaj departiUent ; tiwyr ^haw' td upon the 

perman^t. o$oiala» who, not being themselves i^^pdpsfl^le or trained in ' 
habits of reapohsibUity, arc tint always tnistworthyr . >(S) Cabinet tJovem- 
ment maizes the iwliey of the oxmitlve altogether dependent a ohonco 
vote of an ill-infonued House of Oommous, voting on party lines, or, worse 
still, suboiYlinatoa well-iuforixiotl and camble officials to the ignorance of a 
chief whose sole qualification may be devotion to his party or the length 
of his purse. The State would bo better served if the latter had supreme 
control m their own dejiartments, and were directly responsible to Parlia- 
ment. 

CANADA; should she join the United States? 

Pro : (1) The geographical position of the two countries is such that 
fusion is their natural and inevitable policy. Considerations of contigufty, 
when considered in the liglit of ])oliticai and commercial cxi)ediency, are apt 
to weigh very heavily in the. scale against llioso based on history, and the 
rffoct of increasing intercom umnUsalion extends, whilst that of history 
becomes yearly more remote. ( 2 ) T(ie chief trade of Canada is already writh 
the United •States, and, were all barriers removed, this trade W'ould still 
further develop. She is a ])oor country, and her trade is her very life. 
( 3 ) Her union with Kngland would he a source of great danger to Jier in the 
event of a w'ar bctw(3on Englaml and the States (c.//., the Canadian 
frontier would he voiy hard to defend); while, for England, tlio iudepondeme 
of Canada would rciriovo the jiriucipal chance of war. ( 4 ) X^anaiia and 
•the United States have far iiioj'C in coniiiion^tlian can he possible betw'een 
countries so unlike in every Avay as England and Canada. (Tijo Canadian 
Parliament, in order to capture the Irish vote, passed a vote in favour 
of Irish Homo Itnle.) ( 5 ) The English Goveinnieiit has made many 
mistakes in the government of Canada, and done much liann by ill-advised 
iuterfcroiicc. Amoiig.st oilier things, it has allowed the Itoman Catholics to 
get such a hold over the g(‘vcrnmont of Q.uchei*. as they no longer possess in 
any other country of the world, save ]MTha[>s Spain : from this gross in- 
justice to the Protestants of that province tlie United States w'ould have 
protected them. (0) The votes of the. loyal Canadians would neutralize 
the votes of England’s emuuies in the American Senate and Congress. 
( 7 ) There is no rc^on why |)olil.ieal separation, unaccompanied by any hitler 
memories, should tend to doveloj) a diflcrcnce. In spite of all assertions to 
the contrary, and attempts to develop niiti«>nal dilforonoes, the United States 
and Great Britain have strong features in eoimnoii, but it is hopeless to 
expect that any two societies will develop in cxa(;tly the same manner, 
any ntoro than the England of to-day should agree with the England of 
yesterday. ( 8 ) Canada lias lost eiioriiionsly by not joining the United 
States, notably by the McKinley Tariff. The States are the natural market 
forICanadian goods, and no loss of tliis land can be made good by the incon- 
siderable trade with Great Britain. 

Con : Cl) The fact that two countries form parts of the same continent is 
no reason fo.’* their political fusion. Social and political traditions arc in- 
finitely stronger than mere geographical contiguity, and nations are guided 
. hy other than merely commercial considerations. As time goes on, new 
causoB of bitteme.s8 will arise between the two iieoplos, such os the incursion 
of Fenians backed by the United States ; ana, tnougli tlie Canadians arc 
brouglit into closer social relations with the States than witli England, that 
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is scarcely calculated to make thoni^ish ^ion, seeing— as they 

cannot fail to see — the weak jioints of the ii^stGiii. (2) Oanadi 

docs a large and increasing ti’ade with GreatM^iii. There is every reason 
to l»clievo tliat she is j ratly a far richer conmiy than Atneiie^ While the 
latter lacks timber, and lici- wheat' fields are being exhauste^^nada has a 
rich siipi^ly of both, besides large ooal fields Wd plentiful s^pfilies of fish', etc. 
Tt will be mucli more to Canada*s interest to deal with Gli^t.|^tain than 
with th0 States. ( 3 ) Canada . ocenpies a uniaue geographical position ; 
and her frontier, though hard to defend, Would he equally bard to attack. 
Her military and naval position is such that, if she passed . from 
England, tlie Empiic Avould be much weakened, and hm* position as an 
iiidepeiident {Stiiic W'ould be almost imiMxssihlc. Canada has made womievful 
sacnifict'B in the last 20 years to hind her people together and strengthen her 
j*(»sitioii ; and there are no snflicient fiolilieal grounds for her fusion with the 
States. Canadians arc not likely to join the Sfcites on tlie grounds of tho 
danger to Canada arising fronj a hyjM)thf*tical war between England and the 
States ; li(T action during the last erisis ahoAved them to be iniinilely 8U}Acrior 
to iialtry ooiisukTaiions sueli as these. ( 4 ) Even the greatest advocates of 
si'paratinii do not jn’otend that union AA'itli the States is jiopnlar in Canada, 
blit admit that it is bitterly ojiposed ; tlicy allow that America has many 
jirobleras from Avliieh Canada is free — among otbors the negro question, the. 
ilivni-Mity of marriage Iiiaa’s, cornijd. ])olities ; that A in erica is, moreover, 
heeomiiig less and less English and increasingly (iernuiu, etc. The Canadian 
constitution, based as it is on the British luode.J, is unich more democratic 
than that of Liie States, and otters no poshibility, such as the latter affords, of 
a Minisl.ry roinaining in ]ioAver aflei* they have been condemned by the 
popular vole, but makes tlieni rc'.ponsible to, not iiidc])cndcut of, the Kepre- 
.sciitativo Chamber. ( 5 ) (Jrcatcr coiisideriitioii on the jiart of Britain 
would pri'vcnt any avoulabli friction arising in future. ( 0 ) Loyal 
Cajifwlians nciitralizo tlie votes of Englind’s ^‘nelTliL■^Tlillell more effootually by 
remaining outside the Union tliaii they uould by becoming a minority*' 
witliin it. (7) Countries. Avbeii once they Jiave st'juirated, tend to develo}) 
their ditfercuceH rather than their similarities to (Uie another. ( 0 ) What 
Canada has If»Mt by the jMeKinley Act she lias gained in energy and self- 
rolianee, a.s aa’cII as in the stimulus this Act lia.s giviui to lier trade Avith 
Great Jlritain. 

CANADIAN COPYRIGHT CLAIM. 

Pro: (1) Canada, aaIiosi- jHj)mhition is over .'3,000,000, is ut present 
dejicndeiit for his' iiitt llectiial sustenance on riie almost prohibitory editions 
of English bfjjjks on Uk* one hand, and on tho ofteu worthless piratical issues 
of the United States on the otlie'.. ( 2 ) Canadians should be allow’cd to 
undertake, at their own imliviiliuil discretion, tlie rejuiblication of such boolis 
by Jh'itish aiiLbois as they think desiral»le, subject only to tlicir having to pay 
roj’alties to llie aiilhoisor llicir rejuesentatives, the royalty being fixed attcii 
per oeiil.. , to be eolleeti^d b}' tJie autbor or Ids rejnvseiitative. ( 3 ) Canada 
is on the Ameih'aii Cijiitiiiciil, and eaiinol be ti''ated as merely an outlying 
jioHsessioii of Great Britain without refrnnee to her e.onTiectioii with the 
United States. ( 4 ) The inamifacture of siu-li reprints wouhl give employ- 
ment to many liands in ihe varicuis Canadian induslriea. ( 5 ) TJio CanaiTtau 
market for Britisli ho«d;, is very small at present. If it vvere encouraged by 
native reprints, it would become large, and tlius Canadian royalties would 
])raetically be. a net. additional gain to British aiithoi'S or publishers. 
( 0 ) Gi*aee would hi' giviu) to the British ]iiihlisher, by which he could himself 
undertake a Canadian reprint, and thus I'cttAin his coiiyright. (/) It Avoufd 
cement and strengthen t]>o ties which bind Canada to the Mother Country, if 
llie f louse of Commons in London would ro.spt*ct the unanimous claim of the 
House of Commons of Canada for self-government in a matter of such 
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iriiporlanoc ua tliia. ^ Ikjsve it rigiit to self-goTernnient, and 

oven to 8elf-miflgov(^mte fjAey so dfhoose, ^ largo portion of the 

cotton interests and iron M mj its in England glad to see a rcvcra6*l 

of the iwesont tariff polic 3 pf%d if British anthA and puliHsluej’s jiersist in* 
taking a view» it nnxst b$ r!enu^b(h‘ed tlxat there are larger interests at 

* stake than tlfeirs^* ■ ^ 

Oo;n : Cl) Oaaiada is a British oolonv, and -giere is no reason why 
()anadtana's}ipu]dhe privileged to, iinderMell thoijr ^otr-suhjeetfl, or Hiiglish- 
Tiien dei^rived of oontix)! over their hooka in Cinoda'. , (4) Bcjyaltinfi due 

fiopi Canadian reprinters could with diificnlty he collected by ftio' British 
ow'fier of the eopyiight, tiiorc'es])ecialJy as he would first have to discover 
if reprints hofl been made, and, if so, by whom. As a matter of xjractico, 
Oaiiarlian editions w'ould probably be mainly imdcrtakeii by just those 
publishers *wllo never intend to pay royalties at all. <3) Creographieal 
situation has no dirf^jt bearing on the relations between a Motlier Country 
and her Colonies, tliough in wisdom a Motlier Coiintiy should do all she can 
to further the just claims of her Colonies, so long as they are not inconsistent 
with the riglits of her other subjects. (4) The w'hole of tJie present 
agitation emanates from a few leading Canadian printfirs, who w-ould no 
doubt benefit largely, aii print/el's, by the proposed legislation. ( 5 ) The 
Canadian market for liritlsh books, though not largo, is an incieasing 
one; and as it grows, British publishers will no doubt find it worth 
their while to th(‘insclv(‘H undertake cheap editions of popular books for 
that market, as is oi^casioiially done in tlie ease of other Colonies, notiibly 
Australia. If Canada herseli* jirndncod large minilKTs of good authors, she 
w^ould not think it fair that she should he ousted froiu iTiitish protection. 
(6) The British imblislier, as h British subject, (jjinnot equitably Be called 
upon to set up the t 3 ’^pe and incur the (tests of ])rinting iiis book twice over, 
in order to enable him to i>rotect his rights hi Canada. (J) The iigh<- of 
self-govcriiiiieiit has nothing to do with the quest ion, wliieh is pui-ely one of 
(Mpiity t(j the Briti.sh author and jaiblislier. ftoveral leading jmWishing firms 
already iasuo clutap “Colonial Libraries,” whicli Canadnin booksellers can 
imi*ort if they desire. 

CANALS, NATIONALIZATION OF. 

Pro : (1) Most Canals are in the hands of th(i railway' companies, who 
have clos*’d them to ])r( vent compel ition. (2) Owners of property in 
incau.s of coniinnnication have no right, to abuse their pow'ers. (3) Canals 
arc a suitable industry for the State to work, as their management is veiy 
simple. (4) Compensation would not he heavy in the (;ase of disused 
Canals. (5) Canals are a ino-st useful means of transport for heavy 
merchandize, wJiere cheap freight is irioi’e important than specdj' delivery. 
( 6 ) Nationalization would cucoui-ago eomj»ctition, and thereby compel the 
railways to reduce their rates. 

Con: (1) Canals are not all in the hands of the railways; some are 
worked by private companies. ( 2 ) Pi'operty conveys the right to its 
owner to use it as he jdcase^s. (3) If Canals w'ere nationalized, niismanago- 
ment would ensue. (4) The costs of compensation alone would be very 
gi’cat, but those of reopeming disused Canals far greater. (5) Canals 
lut\'e not j»aid for a long time, and are not wanted. If reopened, they 
would benefit only a small class. (0) The intcrcompetition between the 
railways is already free, and their rates as a w'hole arc fair and legal. 

CANVASSING AT PARLIAMBNTABY ELECTIONS, 

^ Pro : (1) Canvassing enables a candidate to explain himself more fully 
to his constituents than is possible at a public meeting. It brings him into 
close contact with his electors, and tiius. m the event of his election, he can 
bettor ri^prcscnt them. (2) All undfiie influence is now prevented by 

D 
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atrin^t Acts. (3) It would ^ to ftop all oanvaasing, 

especially that by the ewtididate's fneuds ( 4 ) Prohibition 

would be an unjustifi^lc intttfereuce with liberty. (g) It Would 

give an undue advonta^ to local candidates, lucid iafluenee is already^ 
over-i’e^n'csented in Parliaineiit. .{t would he jnipoaddi^ei^ draw' any 

hai’d-and-fhst line between “ oonversa^dn *' ahd *^ca&vacMR^//ll&d tht^ 
to an inoreiwAd number of electloa'JSetitionfc , 

Gan : Cl) ^ candidate has sulhcieht oj^i^nity to, oApfens^Lis views in 
his address and at public meeting, wdiere meetprs have ^le pc^wer io ouestioii 
him on points he may not have dealt with. (2) Cauvasaing shonla Ijo for* 
hidden absolutely, because it leads to undue in^uence^ and mi&es the election 
depend more on side-issues and peitioual qualifications than QZi national 
policy. It frequently leads to deception by electors as to the disposal of 
their votes, ana by candidates and tlmir friends in their promised. At best, 
personal canvassing is undignified. (3) It would, perhaixs, not be possible 
to atop all canvassing, any more than it has been possible to stop all corruption ; 
but it woiild be possible to reduce it to infinitesimal proportions. (4) The 
personal liberty of the voter is more senously threatened by the opportumtics 
for intimidation which canvassing offers than would that of the candidate be 
by prohibition. (5) Canvassing is the {jroat resource of “ carpet-baggers^'* 
aiKl proliibitioii would be some handicap tb professional politicians. 
(B) The distinction between “conversation” and “canvassing," m the case 
of a petition, could be satisfactorily dealt witli by the election judges, just as 
they now dispose of questions of “agency.” (7) Caiivassei's devote most 
of their energies to ignorant voters and to “wobblers”; and thus these 
classes, which otherwise vole but little, often become a decisive factor in an 
c^tfon. 

4^PITAL punishment : its abolition. 

Pro : (1) Cai>ital ruiiishment bnitalizcs the public, as well as the officials 
who have to carry it out, thus^Lending to destroy all notions of the sanctity ■ 
of human life. (2) Capital Punishment is no deterrent, and by some 
criminals is less feared than penal servitude for life. A large proportion of 
the murders committed are due to iiilluciioes over which no deterrent can 
avail — drink, jealousy, etc. ; whilst but few murderers actually pay the 
extreme- penalty of the law*. (3) Capital Punishment, being irrevocable, 
is too extreme a measure ; with a wrong verdict and the sentence earned out, 
the mistake cannot be rectified. (4) Since it is largely accidental whether 
the victim of a Tnurderous assault dies or rcr(,vei’s, the sentence depends upon 
chance. It is illogical that identical crimes may incur dificrent penalties. 
(5) Cairital Punishment, bccjause irrevocable, induces juiics to decline to 
convict ; and leads, on tiic slightest pretexts, to jietitions for mercy to the 
Secretary of State, and to pleas of insanity, neither of which are desirable 
in the interests of justice. Punishmoiit ouglit to be reformatoi'y, not 

vindictive, (7) Capital Punishment has alrcariy been alxilished in several 
foreign countries 'without ill etiect. 

Con : (1) Since exoeutioTis have been carried out in private (1866), 
Capital Punishment can no longer be said to brutalize the public ; and by 
pimishing the miirdorer with the extreme penalty it upholds the idea of tlie ^ 
sanctity of human life, (2) It is the best deterrent possible, and. prevents ^ 
the commission of many a murder (e.gr.t by a convict\o effect his escape). 
(3) The death penalty is never carried out where there is tlie slightest 
question as to guilt. (4) The application of Capital Punishmeiit ought 'to 
he extended ratlier than decreased. (Some) It is a weakness that some 
murderous attempts should bo punishable with only peuid aervitode ; wher6 
intent to murder is proved, the punishment of death ought to ensue. 
(5) Petitions ore presented only when strong doubt exists, and such petitionfi 
have oocamonally prevented mistakes. (0) Punishment cannot always be 
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Te^onaatory ; in the ooieic ^ « ij^dcrer, it is bettor to get rid of such » pest 
than io attempt reformatiom. / i&s a matter of fa^ punishmont sho^ hh 
neithca'refpiniatMy nor vinqifl^e, butprevoiitiw6k:; ^ 

NATIONAinZATIpN QF. 

Pro: JIJ Cataied^ls, whioh were buijt mth nalaona Knoney wjiai all 
England held the aaw bslief,.are national monnm^tG^ ahd not w the 
event of discStahlishment, to he allowed to |)OQolne1?ho of the dis- 

cstablishe/i Ohurch, hut eliouJd he retained as the prap^y of the State for 
tlie good of the tjoinmuiiity. (2) Owing to the &texl 0 cfciial inferiority of 
the Clergy, no 'ol^ect is attaine<l hy Ynaintainiitg sineeures (suck ^ the 
Cha]iters) £br men who add little or notJiing te the mtelieetiial progress of 
the age. (3) Nationai hcirloums ought not to he handed over to the 
control of a sect. , ( 4 ) The old idea of the Cathedrals and Churches had 
as much of the. secular os of the religious element iii it, village feasts being 
held in the Parish Church in pre-liefomiatioiL times ; hence it would bo no 
innovation if the gi'cat inbdlects of the day, who arc at present debarred 
by tlieir heterodoxy or lack of oidors, were to enter the puljnts. (5) Puldic 
bodies ought to manage out' Cathedrals, though they should be limited to 
inpaira (not restorations). (B) The Rubric excluding laymen from the 
ministry was not passed u n til 1600. (7) The surplus revenues of Cathedrals 

might be a])plied to the endowment of seieiitilic i‘esearcb. 

Con: (1) Cathedrals caiiiicft be considered national monuments, since, 
altliough the whole nation contributed towards their coiistniotion, yet by 
seceding from the Church, Dissenters ipm faHn relinquished all claim to an 
interest in them. (2) Tin* Clergy are certainly not falling out of the 
intellectual /auks, and compare fiivourably with the »’eprcscutativos of 
Dissent. Any dolicicijey in the number of great nuni within the Church is 
due to lack of groat men in the country. The Clia])tors, too, are by no mean., 
always sinecures, suioc they are often united to the olJices of diocesan cajions, 
iriissioners, etc. (3) The Church of Knglafid is not a scot, since the 
majority of Christian Englishnnui subaciribe to her conimunioii. ( 4 ) It 
would uot improve our C'atliedrals to turn them into Halls of Science, and 
such a proetjeding would oil end the religious instincts of Cburcbincn and 
Dissenters alike. (5) A ]iul)Iic liody w'ould be utterly unJitted to manage 
a Cathedral or to carry out the iu'ces.sjiry repairs with a due reverence foj* tho 
jmst. (B) The holding of livings by laynnu) was the outcome of a 
scandalous condition of aflairs in Chiirehand State, when sinecures abounded,^ 
children commanded fleets, etc. 

OATHOIilO UNIVERSITY FOR IRELAND, A. 

Pro: (1) Protestants have got a TJnivei’sity in Trinity College, Dublin, 
which cannot be used by Catholics, wdio, siiiec they form the majority of the 
Irish people, should liav(j a University of their own. (2) The Queen’s 
Colleges were founded, not in iiccordauee wilh w'hat the Irish want, but with 
what they ought to want. The colleges should have been denominational. 

Con. : (1) Education ought to be uon-Hoctarian ; and if Catholics want a 
University of their own they ought to jmy for it theniselves. Why should 
Protestants i)ay for an education which they cannot endure ? (2) Slate 

education iti Ireland, ought to aim at minimizing religious difforonces, and 
bringing the diffei'ent sects togethej-. 

CELIBACY OP PRIESTS (ROMAN CATHOLIC). 

pro : (1) Celibacy has been pronounced by Christ Himself and by the 
consensus of Christendom to be the highest state in which a man can live. 
(2) ^0^ great desire exists among the Catholic clergy for a relaxation of the 
rule, (3) A priest is of full age when ho takes the oath, and knows liis 
own mind ; few ever regret their vows, and every priest worthy of hia office 
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reccivos aid by Divine Grace, which enables him to rejoice in the surrender of 
hk life. (4) It is most undesirable to revoke so oxcoUeut a dkbirdine. 
(5) A marioed miesthood would not help the cause of fiei^ion in England ; 
many advanced Anglicans volnntanly undertake the vow^of ceBbocy. 
(S) A celibate priesthood has never found to prpdiieo. Ke evil results 
iittributc^i to it. Priests break thifeir vows of oeliliocy more than married 
clergy br(«ik their nmlTimonial vo.ws, ako iindertakei'ii. for and at about 
‘the saut^ age. An nnitiarried priesthood is aloue abhi to devote itself 
absolutely to the interests of its Ghurch. ( 7 ) The Greek aut^ Russian 
Chiircben forbid maiTiagc in the tsise of Bkbop.s; while ti>e liuHSiaii Pojw is 
no pattom ol' virtue, 

Con ; (1) St, Paul nuioimnendcd a Bishop to marry, and itkeortaiu that 
many of the AiKWtles were married. (2) A great desire to many exists 
amoug many members of the Catholic clergy. (3) At the age of 21 to 25 
no one can be said to be of a proper age to detjido on such a question for life. 
The celibate state is unnatural, and the pfroliibitlou of marnage casts a slur 
on one of tlie most holy of relailoiibhqjs. (4) The rale, being one of 
discipline, can be revoked at any time by the authorities of the Church. 
(5) A married clergy would help licunion in England. Celibacy constitutes 
a strong objection to the Roman (.'!hiircli on the part of Englishmen, who^ 
object to an unmamed man disouasing the most intimate questions with their 
wives and daughters. (0) The whole hislory of celibate priesthoods is a 
]irote.st against the system, the number of ]>ri(‘sis who luive really broken 
their vows being greatly in exeess of those who marry and leave the Church. 
(7) The (Ireiik Cliurelics in coiiimuuiori with Rome have always eiicoiiraged 
marriage among the parisli clergy. 


CHANNEL TUNNEL. 

Pro: (1) The Tunnel would facilitate conminnicalioii between England 
and the Continent, and iiii}jrpvc the relations botw'een England and Prance. 
It would save tinu*- and inerease eomfort. (2) It would not endangei^ 
England, since Dover would command llie English eutrauce to the Tunnel 
with a battery of ni tillcry. (3) The passage of any eonsidcrable siuiirise 
aimy would be impossible, as its approaeJi could not ftil to become known to 
us ill ainjile time. (4) It would always bo possible to Hood the Tunnel, 
and thus destroy an attacking force ; but, even a' siiininga .successful landing, 
we could at least cut off all mcaus of I’ctreal. (5) Pacii if Dovei' were 
sei:ied, it couhl be held only by the fuiwc' which liad command of the sea. 
(0) Tlie value of the Straits of Dover as a safeguanl against invasion is much 
exaggerated. If we are suj»renic at sea, the daiigor from the Tunnel would be 
infiiiitt'simal ; if not, we must yield in any case. 

Con ; (1) Tlie sea-]»asscige is short, and the. discomforts, themselves slight, 
tiro being yearly reduced. (2) The 'l\iniiel would, aecoi^iing to the best 
military opinion, increase tlie risk of invasion ; and Dover is no siiificient 
pi’otcction. ( 3 ) In the case of an intended inva.sion, war would not be 
mieiily deelared ; deehii ation of war is frequently made after the first blow. 
The risk of the successful passage of an army, however Hinall, is far too 
serious to make i1 worth imnirring. (4) If siudi a aurjirke army once 
reached Dover, it would be inqjossiblc to cut off its retreat, as it would )iold 
the Tunnel. (5) It is quite imaginable that England might lose her 
supremacy at sea. ( 0 ) It is wholly due to the Straits of Dover tliat we 
need so relatively small an army. 


CHARITABLE RBLIBP. 

Pro : (1) Charity is a common and noble human emotion, which benefits 
the giver as much as the recipient of alms. It would be immoral, even were 
it possible, to eliminate the instinct. (2) Though rarely adequate, aims- 
giving is some alleviation of immediate dkti’ess ; and the more it is 
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«&oonT 4 jgtod tlie greater win £he reduction in A giver of abna does 

what Sdcms to Imn best, and cannot be h(dd rosponaiMe for ultimate economio 
^eots, .whiel:^ moreover, are at present purely speculative, and tbe subject of 
widely differ^it Views, Even if charity be sometinn® ill-apfdiod, the feet of 
its liaving beSi ^veii fea nor are the vicious alwayh encouraged beescuse 
assistodVith tiiomeane of livcuho^ ; the vitiiLho]hiing,of wlrtjs oftep involves 
dcatli, and Vrbo is to say ^a^ even if present asS^tanee doi^ ?iot 'result in 
good, the recipient, if k^t alive^ may not, by k>xhe alms nr influences, 
be subsequently led to adopt a good life ? (®) The. UtrUgg:ling poor, who 

may themselves at any time become inc^ent, regard charity as a possible last 
resort ; and, though they struggle against acceivting it, do not lo<4c upon it 
with ill^favour, realizing that when a man has done his best he can do no 
more. Pull inquiries into each individual case are usually impracticable ; 
moreover, too minute investigation degrades, and, in tlic cose of the more 
self-respecting j)O 0 r, leads them to postpone seeking assistance until, perhaps, 
it is too late to be of service. (4) The fact ilmt children arc starving 
remains a feet wdietlicv we sec them in the streets or not, and we should 
never object to have plain facts brought home to us. Abuses, no doubt, 
exist, but they are gi’catly exaggerated, in respect both of tJiis and *of 
the mmibor of impostors, ( 5 ) It is beyond doubt that many JmA fiM 
working families are at times thrown out of w'ork through no fault of their 
own. It is cruel to attempt to ilissuadc the public Iroin seeking to help 
them. 

Con: (1) Indiscriminate alnis-givihg is the cause of vast miscliief. It 
directly encourages vagmnev, deceit, and volunfery degradation ; it weakens 
stjlf-rolmnec ; and, by thus demoralizing, iieljKthe recijdent on tl\e downward 
oourst^ of pntfessional poverty, resulting in iibbolutc jiaufX'usin. (2) It is 
never adwjuate, and ultiinab'lv increases rather than alleviaLcs misery. 
bestowed at all, it should at. least he adc(|ii.ite, suitable, and administered 
.rWith the utmost circuinsjsiction, a duty that ii^ oins can cva«lc without grave 
responsibility. ( 3 ) Hy being wholly chaotic, it creates a sense of injustice 
amongst the respectable jkwm', who quite ]»ro[»evlv resent preniiums being 
given to iinpTovidoncc whilst their »)Wii self-denial 1ms to Ijcar its honourable 
buitlcus, Private, alms giving (other than to, or tlirongh, recognized institu- 
tions) is wholly incxcusaldc. (4) It is at tiim's responsible for much 
cruelty to (diildrcn, who, for the sake, of gain, arc bikcii into the streets 
as objects of compassion. Cnp]ih‘s are smnetimes even mainifacturcil. 
( 5 ) Pew beggars are bond fuh workers suddenly thrown out of tmiploymeni. 
lu nearly every case whore tliey have hoeii WMjrkers at all there is something 
ill the background, such as drunkenness, idleness, or legal crime. 

CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY: methods and 
work. 

Pro : (1) Charity, to he bonelicial instead of harmful, must be adminis- 
tered in accoitlaiice with the juinciples of social economics. Current 
philantliropic opinion is no guide to .soiejitilhi methods of adrninisb'ring 
relief, and one- of the great (fengcih of the times is an ej»idemic of sentiuicjitiil 
generalization. Organized charity, in the hands of (jxports, enables the 
ehasitablc to rely on their gifts reaching the right (juartors, and thus tends to 
iiicreaHe cliaritahle doTialiims. (2) The uii[)ojmlarit.y ” of the (J.O.H. 
(w'hicli is admitted) is really a tribute to tlie «Hici(Ujey of its .sysleiji ; 
Bcientilic method* »ire always imperfectly uuder6l.ood by average, easy-going 
pco|J.c, whose ideas arc largely under the sway of their (‘motions. The more 
thorough the work of the Society is, the luoi’c “unpopular” it will become. 
(3) Close investigation is the first (luty of all who seek to help tlie needy, 
and is the safeguard of the deserving, and the healtliM horror of the idle, 
drunken, and vjciou.s. The dilhcultiGS of those investigations have been 
inci’cascd of late by a somewhat now phiuiomonon— the ovor-sonsitivimess of 
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ihc i)oor, tlie result of an enlarge^ conception of thsir own oaae^ a deeper 
realization of the happiness, or supposed happiness, pf the rich; and a new 
belief that the one duty of society is to better the cohditiou or the labour 
class. (4) Although not luKlertahuigto hnd work for the |Mwr, tlio 0.0.8. 
frequently. Siofes so. The State a^ejrda indiscriHuflato ^hsilty ; the j^ooiety 
does regulate its charities according to desertfe^ where -stieh charity 

will , likely to do permanent good, bearing in mind that ^6d -of the 
poor ais a clasB is of greater itnportan<?e than tlm good of the Indmdus^, and 
tluLt ultimate independence of aU relief is the true end of charity* ($) The 
cases usually scut to the Society ai’e those which thfe public finds itself Unable ' 
to deal with, and wishes to get rid of. About ikalf the total number' of cases 
sent to the Society are assisted ; and, if the good cases were sent by the 
public instead of only the bad ones, the proportion would bo liigher: The 
number assisUd iu a single year is about 10,000, each ‘^case” representing a 
family of, say, 3 persons ; in addition to this the Society has nearly 1000 
pensioners, for whom it collects £10,000 annually; and it sends many 
hundreds yearly to convalescent homes. (0) Tlie Council now consists 
mainly of responsible IJon. Scfuetaries, on whom the burden of local 
work chiefly rests, and of very active niemhers of local committees. Now 
workers rarely loivo the Society from dissatisfaction with the practical 
work dfuie. (7) The b(;tter adiiiiiiistralion of the Poor Law, for which 
end a comi>eteut and iiid(‘])endent Coiinnission should be appointed, and 
the wider in’iicticc of thrift, would be suflicieut to meet the in-esont problems 
of nauperisiu. 

Con: (1) The distribution of charities through a Society has the groit 
drawback that the )K!i'>jonal e.lement is Avaiiting. SponUiioous charity docs 
far more good than that whicli the residi of cold calculation on the part of a 
professional p]iilaiilhi’ 0 ])ist, os it ajipeals by its very gf'uorosity to the better 
feelings of tljose lelieved. All osteuhitiously advertised schemes of relief, 
iiidcod, do more harm thau ^'ood : th''v tend to create new' members of tha 
very class they jjrofcHs to diminish. Th<‘ C.O.S., moreover, show's a strong 
b'ndcncy to mere tlogniatisui, setting valin^ ojj the expression of tlic principle 
of charity rather tlwiii on tin* jirinei]>le itself. It iriakts a fetish of certain 
Avorn-out priiieiples, and idolateis iceogiiiwj no change. It thus in no seusfs 
represents the A'oice of the living, growing eharit} of the time. (2) The 
C.O.S. is extieineJy nnj»o]»uJar with l»otli the general public and the poor, 
))ecauso it i.s so “eocksuiv.’' and rigid in its methods, so narrow in its sym- 
pathies, .so rinirisaic in its judgments. (3) There is more “organization” 
than “charity” about tin* Society. It regai-ds ])auj>ers :ilmost exclusively' 
from the jioliecmfiirs of vicAv]! ruiniiiig into inirely detective w'ork, wrhioh 
is betteir performed by Scotland Yard. ll«.uce the really deserving poor are 
chary of making apj)Ue.itioii.s for relief. Tlie iiupiiides necessitated by such a 
system are so protrae.tcd that their oliject may be bej’inid the need of charity 
by the time it. arrives. Jlis dat tjui vitit ikd, (4) The. C.O.S. does not 
juofess t<» find avoiU for a nian, and heljjs only the. tltserviiig poor, hiking 
upon iUelf to d<M;ide as to the e\aet nieasuH* of ivsjKuisibility in misery. 
(5) It may alnioMt be prediclefi that it Avill pronoiinee any case sent to it 
by the. faddie as “ uridesiM ving of Jissishniee.” ( 0 ) Tlie nieiubors of the 
(kiuiicil are not personally lamiliar Aviih the homes and needs of tlie jKior. 
(7) The vSoeiety, AA'liit.st eondeinning outdoor reliei', old age poiiHious, 
municipal i-elief works, oh;., as forms of pauperization, olFcrg no alternative 
suggestions, relying on the Pooi* LaAV and thrift. As a matter of fact, tlirift 
may, under certain circunistauccs, lie a crime, siuce a man’s duty to his wife 
and children may exceed his duty to himself. * 

CHILD-LABOUR: “HALF-TIMERS.” 

Pro: (1) A certain amount of labour hurts no child, but assists his 
education by taking him away from mere book-w'ork, whilst it affords him 
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iiBoful praotioal (2) labjW j^pdnos the isatry of 

a childTintp a fao^pr'on full acinu^^ hte.^adually to the 

routine of foetoxy'^ie. (J|} The waj^e carnM t^^^Half-TinierB fo^ a 
valuable tp the ihmi]jy income. 

CtisfX : (It ^e interest of fhtaro geUerationa deijm^a that children shall 
not he in theit >|ihyi^caX or mental gr^]h' tTnder 

the inlSnezioe t^the ImorV, the child soon jfoj|^«Q'th^ he loamt 
at school, a^d hie ^shysical development is retardiS;" :^fialf-T&ao (^itd-lahour 
d(nhoTaHze8.|mren&, leading them to regard their childran as mere money- 
eorneiu ; (2) It destroys the child's chance of obtaining a proper amount of 

recroatij^ ; and at a time when his life sliould be bright, it is clouded over by 
the necessity of work. (3) The family does not reaj) much advanl^ from 
the eai'nings of a Half-Timei*. Ghilddabour inevitably de^vosses men's wages, 
and thus men and children togetlier may not earn more tlian the father was 
able to earn alone. ( 4 ) A father is encouraged in idleness by being able 
to obtain a contribution to liis expenses from his children. 

OHXNBSB, EXCLUSION OF (U.S.A. and Aiutralia). 

Pro : (1) Tlie presence of the Chinese in America and Australia encourages 
sweating ; and since they regard themselves only as “ sojourners in a foreign 
land, " they hoard the money they earn and remit it to China, thus depicting 
the country of wealtJi. By allowing themselves to be sweated, Jind by work- 
ing at a tvage far below the market rat<e, they are the oaus(‘ of the growth at 
once of enormous fortunes and of greab ]ioverty. (Some) Tlnu e is no seareity 
of native labour either in Australia or Aiiu'rica. (2) They iuti'oduced 
omuin-smokiug and othei- foiTiis of ininioraliiy. (3) Their exclusion is 
the only way out of the social and eoonuiuioal <iiiliciiltico which they have 
creatcid. 

Con : (1) The Chinese are a very hard-working and economical nwjo, and 
are willing to work uiulcr (sonditioiis which Kiiglishniaii or American would 
eudurc. Ill Australia (c.f/,, Queensland) tln^y can work in climates which are 
wholly unfitted for Euroja'ans, (2) They are a law-abiding race, and add 
onorinously to the material oonifort of Americans and Australians. (3) The 
ill-treatment of those uiifortuiiati^ pe.oiilc, v\Iio left tln-ir homes by invitation, 
WHS a disgrace to a republican country like the Unite^l Slat(;s, and an oteimal 
reproach to one that boasted of its democratic iusUlutioiis like the Australian 
Colonics. 

CHBISTBNDOM. REUNION OF. 

Pico: (1) The ideal of the Christian Reunion is not only desirable, but 
absolutely necessary, in order to enable tlie. (Jburrdies to meet tlie attacks of 
scepticism and irnnioiulity, and to bring the spirit of Christ to hear on the 
social questions of our time. (2) All their minor ainl doctrinal differences, 
w'hioh are after all non-essentials, should be sunk, or natural allowances made 
for them, with a view to presenting a luiited front to the c<»mnioii foe. With- 
out this, the power of the. enemy will be vastly strengthened, what should he 
an obstacle becoming for him a ]Mtwerfiil vaiitage-gi'ound. 

Con: (t) The ide^l of Christian unity, however desirahle, is not likely to 
Xk Ocliieved for many generations. Tin* ]>roposalM for unity put forward by 
the Church of Rome ou the one side and by the !N oneonformists on the otlier 
oaniiot be accepted by tlie Church of England, aa they would undoubtedly 
tend to ite disintegration. We can only patiently await God’s ajipoiuteu 
,time, aiid meanwhile oudeavonr to calm the dissensions and hoal the divisions 
wdthin the Church of England hewelf. (2) The undenominational 
Christianity which would rasult from the sinking of doctrinal differences 
would bo a colourless product, which none could accept— certainly not the 
Catholics, whose one condition is absolute submission to Rome. 
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PJROS AND fmS. 

CHRISTIAN SOCIALISWL 

Pro : or ratlie^r O^ll^^ teacHn^^ almoat wholly to 

this world, and is xtioro conticruod teaching ns liow% realize jqstic^e in 
this world than in informing na alM3^t next. Many p^.the uttot- 
ances in thn G<Hii}el9 which we take to^er to a future lifCi .n^ fae^ej^lled 
doctrine of salvation, arc really references to salvation through 

realizing that we are part of a lai^ orgahic Imiuaii'ityi^: hfelW in toe 

Fatherhood of God is a natural oompleinent to that tii^, htothea-hobd of 
man , as taught by the Socialists, * , ^ 

Oon : There is no possible connection between Christianity and Soeiallam. 
Whereas Socialism rccogiiizes that the chief aim of the individual is happi- 
ness in this life, Christianity, ecTtainly tliat of 'Christ, teaches man that lie 
cannot be happy here, but may be hci'cafter. Christianity makes this World 
a preparation for the next : Sociab'sni, inverting this, makes this W'Oi'ld the 
more imjiortant of the two, and teaches that tlie duty of man is towards the 
group or society of wliich he is a member, and that the concept of duty has 
Ih'cii evolved by tlie. competition of gi-oup against gi'oup — in other words, is 
essentially naturalistic. 

CHRISTIANITY: its Divine Origin. 

Pro : (1) The. extraordinary infliienee which the j>orsonality of Christ has 
exevci/sed over the suhsequc.iit course of the liLstory of the werld is a proof of 
the Divine origin of Christianity ; how otherwise eonld this poor, nninstmoted 
Child, horn in an insigniticant Village, a nieinher of a (lcs])ised and conqntM’ed 
nation, criming into contact witli the greatest eiiijiire the world had seen, at 
a time when Grec-oc had put forwuixl the iiiicst fruits of her ])hih»so)>hy, not 
only heeomo the hweiage for tin* conversion of that empire in spiU; of the 
ojiposition of emjxTOJ'S, ])riesis, and phiJosopheis— in fact, all tlic greiitost 
intellects of a time uiiicpie in the histoiy ofiiilellect — hut ]irove the fitness of 
Ilis teaching to meet the varied wants of men of all ages, races, and traditions? 
( 2 ) To Ilis followers the evideiicl; iiiusf have laum infinitely greater than can 
now be presented to the modern N\orld ; but it eonld have heen only hy Divine 
asststaiiee, such as that given at reiiteio.st, that ]w>or, ignorant tisliemieii 
eonld have a])peah‘(l to llie Koman world. ( 3 ) Tlie vonderful evidence 
Christianity has shown of ils ahility to assimilate new truths is itself a 
sullicieiit ]»rnof of its Divine origin. 

Con: (t) K xiraordinary as was the iiiflueiiee of Christ on the world, it 
can he fully aecounti-d for on jmrely natural groeods Jt. came at a time 
when the older civilization of the elassical '•vorid was lireaking np ; wlicri 
Itome, having heeoinc llie inist.Tes.s of tlie world, was lieing gradually under- 
niiued by her luxury, wljeu her free iiistitiiLix'ins adapted 1 o a city had 
proved iiicomiiatihle vilh the demands of a mililniy empire, and her reb’gion 
had melted before the wider coneepliou of the brolliei Jiooil of man, as tjiught 
by the Stoic philo-sophy, wlicu jihilosopliy itself \va.s being lost in mysticism, 
and the W'orld was auVinusly looking for .some new religion. Christianity 
approjirialcd only what was already in the iiir, and laoiigJif. with it no new 
triillis, merely re.suiting and popularizing old ti‘utli.s. Its success need cause 
no more surprise lliaii that of Duddliisni in aneicni tinu'S, or the Salvation 
Army, Socialism, and (^thei- similar ethieo-religious moveinentfl of our o>vn 
tirnfi, sinoc the nioveTrient was essentially democratie, and its Apostles 'Were 
men with amission to lh<i liiimble, preaching the efjiKility of man before God. 
What woudei*, tlien, that when they came hi jioor men and slaves,' teaching 
them that they were the ccpials of tlieir niasters, the movement s]»read ? 
( 2 ) The Komaii world was already in a stfite of moral and intellectual decay , 
(as is showm by lier adoption of Dgyjitian and Oriental rites and supej'stitions), 
and, tlienifoi'c, fell an easy victim to any doctn'no which bad the merit of 
TKivclty and peraiiaBiveiicas. ( 3 ) Christianity has assimilated new truths 
only by abaudonizig, gradually and severally, many of its main positions. 
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OHIUBTlANITlrj; i0/'DDgi3i4.& jQ6(^ 

Dogwt mm wft b0iiMaMu^ with JJtiiiftjm : wh/ieh 

holdifi' may aZje** os Iteq/c^H^sfirtih knonultdyt ; Ktaeos 1>ofym^ tf^ion, in afixcdt nnulkr- 
ad7c'./IM. * ; . ' ■ ' 

pro : j|)„^i!|^li)gioas Trutlx xmd hq more Txm all Ijfe i^m Leing dogmtie- 
thfif^ tha.awoms of Euislid. ( 2 ) Cfcrfetiaiiity aasfiiir^ that 
we ti^>U€hfir 'if mt at»io]ateljr» at least with mMd^ht clearne^B and 
eurtaWty oiid'.ti'at the. expresfied by ita diotrinea are abaolute, 

because they have b^Tcvealod to hr by Ood fiitiiflelf in ihe person of Jesus 
Christ and in the Written Word, If Christ be not a-s trie Son of God, 
and if some of His teacliing be denied, tlie value Of the re^t ja impaired. 
(3) How’evei* clear any book may be in expression, clever irieu vdlj. alwaj^s be 
fbnud ready to understand it in a sense aifferout from its intention^ and to* 
^ read esoteric meanings into it. 

Oon: (1) Ti'utli cannot lie crystallized into a dogmati(i fonn without 
losing all life. (2) Finite beings can never attain to the whole Tintli ; 
hence to lay down a pi-ojjosition ami say that it is unalterable is to place ' 
obstacles in the way of the attain men t of Truth. ( 3 ) If the dogmas were 
exptiDged, Christ’s Personality would aasunn^ a greater iiTi])ortance, and the 
beauty of His teaching sbiuil out more clearly. Dogmas lead to the w'orship 
ot the letter; whereas, as St. l^inl said, “I he letti)- killeth, hut the spirit 
giveth life,” If God has given us .such a eleai- revelation, why is Jt that flic 
most learned nieu have never been able to say wlial. is pi-ecisely intended, but 
rather have held ojiposing views ? 

CHURCH ATTENDANCE 3Y NON-BELIEVERS: is 
it justifiable? ‘ 

Pro: (1) Cliiu'ch or (.'ha])el is the only niean.s of moral and intellectual 
cnIighteiiTuent open to the largo olasses in the country ; b^ countenancing it 
the unbeliever can do little harm in coniparison with the harm his abstention 
^caiiscis. * In tlie former case he may more or Ifss injure Jiis fesdings of con- 
sistency, ill the Litter lie savos his eon.sisti'iicy at tlic risk of inducing, by his 
exam))le, otlicis l(:s.s educated t(> cut iliemselves off from their only source oT 
spiritual light. ( 2 ) In fiiiy case attendance greatly cjdiances his f)ower of. 
influencing others for good. ( 3 ) Ko man in attending Cluircli need assert 
liis belief in her forniuliiries. 

Con: (1) Honesty ought to be the. first principle in every man's life. 
(2) Hy countenancing uhat Jae laelieve-. to he uiitnm, 01 iioii-truc, he is making 
it Inirder for others to proclaim what they believe t.o be tin* trutli. The 
relative nruoniit of gi«od and Imnn done by the t’liureli is not calculable, but 
the good can arise aiidy where it is thoroughly believed in. Allen dance, by 
a non-believer injures Ids own coiisisleuey and imjiairs the value of truth in 
the minds of oilier s. ( 3 ) At.ti-iidanee practically implies some .sort of 
adhesion to the doctrines promulgatod. ' 

CHURCHES, THE: are social problems within their 
sphere ? 

Pro : (1) Tlici'c is no limit to tlio sjdrm'c of Ohristian teaching. Christ’s 
gospel was essentially a social gosjad ; and, unless it is to degenerate into a 
mere effort for personal .salvation, it cannot neglect social -ditfrcul ties as they 
arise. 12) The clergy es])ei;ially ought to do their utnioMt to extend the 
jn'inciples of Obrisliaiiity into all onr.soeial icJalioii.s. ( 3 ) Such exb'usion 
would tend to iiioraliztj and genej-ally to improve the tone of poUlioa. 
(40 The Churches have ahvays regarded the poor a.s -vritliiii their fi]»ecial 
piovinco. 

Con : (1) ChrisUanity was a gos]»el of j>ei‘.soi]al f^lvatiori, and is not 
directly conceined with sociological ]»roh1anid or niun<laiio jn'osjjerity. 
(2) The extension of Christianity to social problems involves the bcculaiirta- 
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iiim of tiie and then»fiiift.itt^vem pro]^ fimctionii, 

I«t>diidng Btmnram peftce Tht» not tp be tmtoted 

on these topice ; they are not poiltiQar or social eoainpaate, and^ es a <dass. . 

niay be said to lack judgment aad aenee of proportii^. ; 

deprive iis of - the one conimon p^e^ejg*zronhd .ia . w^ ^ .from 

poUtios. .: (41 The Churches lui;ye,eniBElfy.;!feiM.tos«^^ 

the pnohteie of poverty, which lurtse now to he .4^ strictly 

economic basis. - s.' :y, 

ornii SERVICE (ENGLAND): 

Pro: (1) The present system works satisfactorily, and produces 4^* 
oscientious and hard-working, if somewhat narrow-minded, body of OfUdals. 
<2) Promotion by seniority is just, and makes the 6erv^ popular. 
(3) Any other system of promotion would open the door to nepowa atid 
private malice; there would be no security of tenure for clerks,. and a 
consequent loss of independeuco of spirit (4) If the Oivil Service were 
still a closed Service, opportunities would be given to a comipt Ministcfr 
to exert political influence by his a])pointinent8, and our permanent oifleiaU 
would no longer exist, but come in and go out with each Ministry. (5) 
of cxcej)tioual talent are quickly iioticeil in the Service, and means of extra- 
ordinary promotion are found for them {c.g. private, secretaryships). 

Con : Cl) TJie present system tends to make the officials ajiatheric, or to 
convert them into mere macliines. (2) Promotion by seniority, irrespec- 
tive of quiilificatuui, deprives men of all stimulus to exertion. Were their 
promotion to depend on fhoir work, better results would be shown. 
(3) Although jjromotion accoi'ding to excellence omight easily load to abuse, 
sucli a re-snlt, considering tlio power of the TncKh‘.m press, would not be likely 
to ensue. At present there is absohiUdy iio means of getting rid of a con- 
Buieiitious but incapable oilicial. It would be better, therefore, to rnii the 
risk of ijepolisni, since llie most able officials would have practical security of^ 
temire. (4) A new Winislry would not change the Civil Servants on 
acoession, since ihey alone are able to inform them as to tlie shite of public 
affairs. (6) Under the jireseiit system, jiieii of exceptional talent rise only 
by ordinary promotion, or by private iiifluoneo. 

CIVIL SERVICE (INDIA) : Appointment of Natives. 

Pro : (1) Indians already liold a few of the higher appointments, judicial 
and otherwise, in whicli tlie very higlicst qiuilllics are required, and they 
liava not shown t}iems<dvcs deficient in .dtlior judgment or administrative 
ability, > English civilians will always hold the majority of these posts, and 
all that is asked is that opportunities for entering the. service, by exajninations 
simultaneously in Loinion aii<l in India, sliould be extended. (2) The 
Bengali Babu i.s vigoious and intellectual, tind the impartiality of tliose 
holding judicial j)o.sls lias ne'’cr been inifiugned. Moreover, there ia no 
evidence that Un*y a’l- inferior to or b'ss popular with the natives than the 
Anglo-Indian. (3) Ben gal i BabuiS have already held \ ery high civil a]>poiut- 
incnts most .su( e/*s.sridfyTeveiMTi the Sikh Slates. 

Con: (1) 1'Iie Kiiglisli are tlie doniiminl race in India, and it is of the 
gi’catcst imjiortanc'* that all higli administrative jiosts. csijoeially those which 
rwpiire nerve and inipaitialit.y, should remain in their hands. (2) The 
Bengali Babu is sensuous and liwy, and strict impartiality is foreign to his 
nature. Ghiriiig instances of gross injustice oji the t>art of native judges are 
on record, and the natives tliomselvcs have lost all confidence in them, if 
they ever had any. By the liner Indian i-aces {e.g, the Sikhs) the Bengali 
Babu is despised, and they consider tlm apjiointmeat of Babus to judicial 
posts a sign of weakness on the part of' England. (8) (Some) Thei-e are 
enough native judges in India already, and their appointments have proved 
only qualified snixsesses. 
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0mLZSSATIQ|ff;#l3B XK IiANZ)& 

Pro • (1) 3[n of tlie world atr lo^ llie.difflemmatiQa of tile 

adinitto^ ij^Ueet' typo of civilieation is desinilde. (2) So far from a 
highoT'^cm^tion acting detrim^BDitally on tke lower* it confers inestimuble 
benefits .it, 3?ho vast, masses of white saraae* who overwhelm^ the 
Eomwa wero not cxtenniiiatedl, but* bontri^ founded the 

nfi^one^whfoh how duminate the world. CivQiaatinzi hae' not lulled .out all 
low .))arbai4ahs, ^e„ncigL*Qes (c/. those West .indies and the 

Southern States of the Union with the negro^ of the.l<(ig^T an^ the Congo) ; 
and often inoreases the efixciency of semi-olsEi«ed‘raoei| the Japanese). 
(S) Our aocounts of the p-ogress of civilizatbh amoi^^' barhaiians come 
only from the superior race, Arhicli instiuctirelv dislikes inxitatioQfl of itself 
{e,p^ we* class men of the most diverse intellectcual standings under tlie 
generic term of ** Babii*'). ( 4 ) The effects of the imposition of an alien 
civilisation cannot be observed in a few years, centuries being required for a 
higher eiviluatioii to stamp itself deeply on a lower. In the transitional 
stages the inferior race is ajit to appear bewildered, and hence advance is not 
noticed ; external changes (such as dress unsuited alike to the climate and 
figures of its wc^arers) are at once perceived, whereas change in ideas and 
i^sals is not so evident. We know, however, that such change is proceeding 
ill India, and even in Egypt, where the higher civilization is of quitorfcceut 
introduction. (5) The higher civilizjiiioii produces the suspension of 
oliTonic terror by means of just administration of equitable laws ; under 
low civilization terror in all its forms ]>lays a large part in daily life; a 
beneiit which, even if it stood alouo, won hi funiish its justification. 

Con: (1) In the interests of 'the “savage" or semi-civilized races, 
Euroi>ean cultui-e is frequently a very qualifiisd benefit and often a disaster. 
(2VNo arguments can be drawn as" to Civilization in Savage Lands from 
Savages in Civilized Lands ; tlie two aiti not on the same footing, and cannot 
be used as examples to suj)i>ort each other. The iinijositioii of a bi.gher 
civilization upon a lower involves so great a ])rc.ssnre upon tlie biuiu that it 
either destroys tbe race subjected to it or j»ositivf,ly lowers its intellectual 
ca^Kicity ; savages usually perish under the burden of European education 
(ic.//. Polynesians), or become utterly d<jmoralizpd, ofion knaves (N. -American 
Indians) ; whilst scmi-civilized races Imconie positive fools (Arabs of Egypt), 
or inci’c “ blotting-itfids of civilization" (many Asiatic races). (3) The 
ailverse reiiorts by Eurojieaiis as to the udvanceineut of savage races, arising 
from contact with Eurojioaa civilization, are in the main trnstn-'orthy, 
proving tliat it has not jH'iictratcd more than skin-deep {teste the violent 
native opposition to Lord Laiisdowmc’s (?hiifl-Marriago Act, India, of 1893). 
(4) Tlie developments of inferior cirilizatioiis y)roceea in a perfectly natiu'al, 
and therefore elfective, nuinuor ; success cannot attend external iutorfoi’enco. 
Moreover, the ‘ iiitioduction of our clvilizatiou always carries wiiii it its 
attendant vices (alcohol, etc. ), which appeal with peculiar force to the savage. 

CODIFICATION OP THE LAW. 

Pro: ( 1 ) The law is in a state of coiifasir>ji ; and, as everybody is 
“ pi'esuined to know llio law,’' it is the duty of llnj State to express it clearly 
and simply. (2) U' the law were clear thero Avould be fijss litigation. The 
unscrupulous attorney, who is now at IJio bottom of much litigation, would 
diHapj>ear. (3) l3<Jtli the Civil and the Oriminal Law have been sucoejas- 
fully. codified by the Indian legislatiu'e, wdiere the law is administered by 
jut^es.whc have had no special legal training. 

* Con : (1) Much has been already done by way of consolidating Statute 
Law. It is very doubtful whether a Civil Code and a Criminal Code would 
be intelligible to the lawman. (2) Codification jittompts to moot every 
case that may possibly arise, and in legal phraseology introouces the principles 
deduced from Case Law. A Code requires a trained l^al mind for its right 
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intorprctation, and would in all |m)bability tehd to incroase than 

reduce litigation, as each litigant would think ho had l^nd some pointfi in 
his own favour. (3) It is a mistake to suppose that the Indian Oodes can 
bo or are successfully administered wi^but a knowledge pf the Bni^lish 
Oonunon Law, on which they aic based. Their language is freiiuently 
obscure by reason of its brevity, and needs a specialist for its interjHreftation. 

COLLWOTIVISM (OR SOOIALISM). 

Tk$ word Collectivism, is taken to denoU Moite theories wMoft advocate the aMWon or 
nrradnal eatitusHon of all prioaif pi opcrty in tandst minfs. captkd, md the instrwhenis of 
production genenUty, with the sidMtUution in their stead of StaU Controlt or wim 

not he dsmeratie. ColUctivlsru. (or Hociatism,) may in Jact tie said to tie not iTLooianrrJNliis wiitA 
the exiremest form of ovtonracy^ though usually vULied with a dmoemtiti farm, in the popular 
imaginatUni, All nfarenne to the princijetl doettine associated with the name of Murv has 
hem lure nmittid, hveause U appears that this has been abandoned by some of lading 
English, Socialists ; and it has been attempted to give those arguments only that are essorUktl 
and luM by the whole school. 

Pro : (1) The Iiresent conipctitivo S3’stom gives the larger amount of tho 
collective wealth or products of industry to those wlio “ toil not, neither do 
they spin,” but arc enabled to levy a tax on tlic labour of others. Tho 
l)rcseiice in the coniniunity of a large iiiiniber of non-workers, living on the 
labour of others, eiiLiiils extra work on the latler, who tliiis have to maintain 
them as wcdl ns tliemsehcs; and thiw, wdiilsf one class is dcmoralisicd hy 
idlcnass, the other is crushed by, excessive work. (2) While the rich are 
growing riolicr and more luxurious day by day, the poor ai*c becoming 
projiortioiiately jioorcT’. The ai’guinoiit that the poor now have luxuriixs 
undreamt of by their fathci’s is }iot valid ; this may be the case, and yet the 
fact he true that, of the total inerensi* of tho >Yealth of tlie country, the poor 
have received an altogei her dihprojMutionate sliari*. As the smaller capitapsts 
are gradually disajuicaring, owing to the action of licree com j)cti lion, the 
industry of the country tends to pass into the liands of a few large firms, 
and llius free corujietition is .st<<Mlily inducing a condition under which there 
will ultirnaUdy be a few employers on the one side and a uivtiou of slaves on 
tho other. Investments on tin* Htoek Kxeliange are all in favour of the large 
capitalist, who is able, to get the best advice, and niaiiipulate the markets tu 
tho Tuamie.r of American iiiillionaires. (3) TJie crealiou of a groat body 
of Uueinjdoyed, one of tlie mo.sL invariable in-eompanijnents of Gopitalisni, 
is an essential jnodiict of its existence, since it forjii.> the reserve on wdiieh 
the capitalist is able to fjill hack in case of a st.r'ke or Avhcii trade is ver^^ 
brisk. Colle('tivism, by abolishing the speeiihitivc or profit element in 
business, and by haniioniziiig maim factu res wllli the wants of society, would 
abolish sui'iilus i»r<iducti(jii, and thus avoivi the anomaly preseiiteii by the 
existence of a body of men in want oi* the bare nece.ssilies of life, which 
another body of men possesses in .sn]>era}miidane.e, ami is unable to dispose 
of at a jirolit. (4) Hy making work obligabiry on all men, Collectivism 
would rediioe toil to a iniiiimiun for all alike, and iliua give each individual 
leisure for self-improvernciil. (5) All men would be rewarded aecoitlmg to 
their work for the ewminnnity ; and while the ivmnneration w'ould be snlfi- 
eient to call forth the workers’ hesi energies, the Slate would not allow them 
to keep their eliildren in idleness on the results of tlieii* labour, nor would it 
]K*nnit them to aecnninhile elaiuis, in the sha]ie of interest, on the labour of 
tlic conimnuity. Then' is no i(ja.son to siijipose that men, liccauso dejirived 
of tlie possibility of accuifmlatuig wealth, would refuse to give their best 
work. Under the iircsoiit comjietitivc .system, some of the highest work 
{e.g. in scholarship, literature, scienco, politics) is doiio without thought 
of remuueration. hove of reputation would I’cplace ■ lovo of money. 
(B) (Some) Under Collectivism, where each member of society would be a 
worker, excess of population wouhl not exist, since each iiew-comor would be 
an additional source of wealtli to the community, not the reverse as now. 
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(7) The ^n^lieb, German, aa^ French Post Offices are examples amongst many 
others of what a State can accomplish in Government administration on 
commtmistie lines. 

: {]) It is not true that the present ByaUm allows the greater }fart of 
tlie wealth <n the county to go to those who do not workJ A largo portion 
of the ^Ofealled uttBamea weafth of the rich is derived :&om J^onoy earned by 
tlwmi their iatliers, lirho, having elected to aiye iiisf/ead of Bpend, have 
invested it, and are living on the interest thereof. It, would be just as true to 
say that the labourer lives «n tiie capitalist as that,the ca^ntali^ lives on the 
labrmrer, since the former supplies the sinews of war with which the latter 
produces a commodity (neither could the capibvlist exist' without the labourer), 
besiclcs supplying the capital, the capitalist often diroctapiHxhtotiony furnish- 
ing the ileeessary ability w^hicli the labourer lacks. Indeed, most of the 
profits are the eaiidugs of ability, and rightly belong to the ‘‘head** and not 
to tlie “hands.** (2) The labourer has shared proportionately in the 
increase of wcaltJi. Labour, though not entitled to it, has, in the opinion of 
the ablest statisticians, shared iu a much greater degree than capital ; besides 
which, the liourH of labour are decreased, and the purchasing power of money 
is much greater tlnm formerly. It is also untrue that there is a universal 
tendency to eliminate the sirmll capitalist and business man ; now, as fonuerly, 
there is always a good cliance. of success for a small business, when conducted 
ably and in accordance with the spiiit of the age, since it will jnobably be 
iKjtter supervised in the hands of the/* ‘••laJ owner thau when tnistea to 
salaried ofihdals. Go-ojuirative eiiti'rf eiifl Limited Liability Cos. also 

offer to small ca]>it}ilisU a held for ]>i h investmotii, and thus enable 

schemes to he developed whkli no*} . ca^iital could iindertako. The 
principal gambling, moreover, Ls not donf! in the shares of Commnies wliicli 
are on a sound basis ; lienee, while it i.s possible that the conti*oi of a specu- 
lat^c Com]>any may be gained by methoas similar to thujc of some American 
millionau'es, this would bo impossible in the ease of a sound financial 
conceiTi an J2ngli.sh Railway Co.). •O) The ]n()blt}ra of the Un- 

employed woul<l btill exist under Collectivism, iMjttause it is as much a moral 
as an econoriiio one. In every coiuniniiil.y idlers and black slioc}) ivill always 
be present, and Collcetivisra a-s.sunjcs .an ideal sbitc of society in wdiich all 
men are equally good. Over-production, loo, would also take, jdace, since it 
is impossible to accurately gauge the future wants of the woj-ld. ( 4 ) Under 
Collectivism a leisured class would not exist ; and since we owe some of our 
noblest work iu art, literature, and science to this class, culture and progi’css 
would decrease. It i.s liard to conceive that in a coinniuuity of workers, 
W'herc the majority wert' labourer.'', eudownicnt.s forlei.surcd toil would find a 
place. Were such endowments to exi.st, all would wish to enjoy them. Who, 
if not himself, should decide the trade or pndc.ssion of each individual 1? 

(5) It is almost imj)Ossililo to coin;ei\o how work is to be remunerated Sfivo 
on a competitive basis. Under Colleetivisiu all kinds of work would have to 
be valued by reduciug them to i common denomination, and that denoiniua- 
tion could only be the amount. c)f time spent in the pioduetion of commodities. 
Thus the value of painting a jiictiirc and plonghing a field would be ganged 
by the time speut in obtainmg the results, and ColU^otivisin would be possible 
only if all men were not only equally good, but also equally gifted. One of 
the chief iiuxjntivcs to labour woiihl be removed if parents were deprived 
of the wish and ability to provide for their children’s advanoemont. 

( 6 ) Present over-population is due to the recklessness of pai’cnts ; Collec- 
tivism would increase this evil, since no res))onsibility woidd- attach to tlio 

• production of children. Though for a short time work might be found for 
all, and the unemployed class disappear, yet the same tension, duo to 
uurestiicted production of children, ivould recur, and they would again 
become a soiuve of poverty instead of wealth. (7) The English Post 
Office is in no sense, save that it belongs to the State, a socialistic iustitutiont 
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It is merely a krgp business worked fsp a profit^ Jll4 its employes ai’c sweated 
as much as in a private conooni. It cannot be ar^ii^-that because the State 
suoccssiully transacts tbe business of canring letfSrs; it wouM therefin^ 
succeed in managing the whole business of the eountry. (Seme) The 
Post Olfijca is a'model of bad maitag^n^ Post Ofu^oU}. - ; 

OOMgaqN-LANDS, BNOtiC 3 «DBB OP* ; : ^ ' 

Pro: The enclosure of Gommondanda has been hnO'^f the grefatet^. 

iiistruTnents whereby Uie bind of Englu^d has been bro^ht into a state of 
thorough cultivation, under which it rs able to support f»ir moW peophi tlian 
would otherwise have beeU the ctwie. The rights of tl»e Lewds of the Hnncir 
in Common-lands harl lieen rocogniKed by Parliament for more than. t^OO years 
under the Statute of Merton ; and Uierefbre for Parliament to virtually 
repeal t^is Act and abolish those rights witliout compensation, as done by the 
Common Law Amendment Act, 56 h 57 Viet. c. 57 (1893), was pure 
spoliation. ( 2 ) Except in the neighbourhood of large towAs^ whore the 
inhabitants are, or ought to be, able to look after their own interests without 
the assistance of a special Act, Common rights are a matter between the 
Commoners and the Wd. In country districts there is no need for any open 
ground, and the peo]de are most indilTercnt as to their rights, whicli indeed 
had lapsed by non-user. ( 3 ) There is no evidence to show' that there ever 
was a time when the Lord of the Manor did not exist ; nor is the commonly 
accepted theory of a primitive communism, on which the lord was a latei’ 
graft, borne out by closer cxaiiiinatioii. ( 4 ) Ijabourer’s wages have 
improved tlirough the ciujlosurc of Cominous, ainl his standard or comfort 
has risen cpomiously. The growth of population has made it impossiblo to 
turn cattle out on Commons ; clieUp coal has superseded turf or gorao for 
fuel, and bracken and heather are no longer used for littfu^ or thatehing. 
(5) Near Loudon the Cominons iiirord ruflians ground on which to ply their 
trade (threatening jjassors-hy with violence, especially at night, etc.). They 
also faciiitalo im}iro]Htr assignations. (0) KVeii where it iliay in the public 
interest bo right to keep Conmion-luiids open, iMid to put them into the hands 
of public bodies, comjjensation ought to bo paid for all rights dis])os8e88cd. 
( 7 ) No District Councils, in hiot no jmblic bodies, are fit to be entrusted 
with such wide powers. 

Con: (1)T he Statute of Merton (a.d. 123r>) had been obsolete for many 
years when it ivas revived by tlie landlords to suppoi-t a policy of spoliation. 
( 2 ) In the neiglibourhood of large towns Coiiiiuor'.» are eapecjially necessary ; 
and it is here that they have snUerod more tlian anywhere else at the hands 
of the jerry-builder and the greed of the lord. Even in the country 
districts, now tliat England is so much enclosed, it is only right that open 
spaces should remain for tin* recrc^ation of the people, bringing the very 
poorest into toucli with nature. ( 3 ) The lord w'avS, according to very 
eminent aiitliorities, a later importation into a system of communistic village 
groups, whose members li'sld the land belonging to the group in common, 
and the Common-lauds arc a relic of this prcvionsly existing state of society. 
( 4 ) Ey the enclosure of the Common-lands, the labourers lost the right to 
feed cattle or sheep, and to dig turf, or cut gorse, bracken, or licatlier for fuel, 
littei', or thatching ; and altlioiigh these privileges arc not of as much Value 
as formerly, tliey received no compensation for tuem. In any case, the 
Commons formed a most acceptable reci'catioii -ground, and the Common right 
was valued by adjoining landowners as a means of preventing lords from 
enclosing and encroaching on Common-land. ( 5 ) Oases of robbery, etc,, 
on Commons near London are very rare, and might be altogether prevented , 
by a more eflflcient police patrol. ( 0 ) The lord’s “rights,^* which ore very 
often mythical, ought to be carefully examined before oompetsation is paid. 
( 7 ) Bepresentative bodies (a.g. District Councils) should have power to take 
over and manage aU Commons within their districts. 
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OOMPBNSATIOH W kTJBUOAS& 

ii\ The #ttay8 recognised where a man is for the 

ed ol|w8 means of ojdstonco through no fault of his own, 
compensation {e^g, slave-owners received £2&,000,0(>0). 
f2) fMe'ihffi reoo^ized the drmk traffic as leffltiinatG. An encannoils, 
, amonut oa{dW has been invested in it, and the lieenoe has always, been 
regardedr as nenewahle, suldoot only to good conduct.. 'Stany hove entereirl the 
and invested their savingH in it on this assumiitioii. A resolution has 
also been paasod in tlie Gotnxkious that compensation should accompany ndn- 
reheWal of a Hoouoe; and . in assessing , the valns of a property for Death 
.Du^eS tho vaino of the individual interest is assessed on the siipjpoeittoii 
that tiie Uaence will continue to be renewed, as a legally vested interest 
(3) AU iioences suddenly withdrawn without oause shown or oompensation 
given would involve unwanautablc hardships. * ( 4 ) It would be inei|uit- 

able to api^ the principle of taxing unearned increment to publio-houseB 
alone. J$j Brewers and distillers, as w'oll as publicans, should receive 
compensation, if compensation be right in principle. (0) The estimate of the 
cost of compensation at £200,000,000 is greatly exaggerated. Only a small 
number of public-houses would be closed, and these, being the inferior, would 
cost much less. 

Con: (1) The State lias never recognized any claim of the puhlicai>for 
a renew^ of his licence, which is granted yearly, in the interests, not of the 
individual, but of the public. The right of slave-owners was not subject to 
an annual licence, and the money was not given as compensation, but as 
a free gift. (2) To claim a vested interest in a licence is to give an 
artificial value to a privilege. It was deehled by the House of Lords (1891) 
that there is no obligation on the authorities to give any reason for declining 
to renew a licence. (3) Compensation is uii7ie.c(‘ssary, because, by virtue of 
the ntinopoly derived from the limitation of licences, ])iibi leans have already 
had the equivalent of boiiqHjnsjition in advance, and, like all monopolists, 
*mnst take the risk of a monopoly being withdrawn. (4) The greater the 
number of public -houses siijipresaed, llie larger the increase in value of the 
rest. Consequently, publicans as a class w'ouM not suffer, and if compensa- 
tion is to bo paid, it should be paid by those benefiting to those di8]>ORsei{sed. 
(5) The brewers and distillers, not the publicans, would reap the benefit of 
compensation, owing to the syslimi of tied houses. ( 0 ) Compeiisution is 
financially impracticAblc. It w'ould cost some £200,000,000. 

CONSCRIPTION, MILITARY, FOR ENGLAND. 

Pro : (1) The English army is vidioulously small compared witli those of 
other nations ; were w'ar to break out om- .ships ai-o very uncertain, and wo 
should be at the mercy of any force that couhl effect a landing. (See Channel 
Tunnel.) (2) Tlic discipline of universal drill is very good for a nation, 
and creates habits of order and loyalty, which arc the greatest safeguards for 
society against revolution. (3) The hardships are much exaggerated. In 
Germany only sons of widows, etc., are exempt ; drill interferes very little 
with their capacity for other woik, as is shown by the j^osition of Gennany 
in the conunorcial woi'ld. Society has gi’eat claims on the individual, since 
it is only owing to his life in an organized State, and to the labours of those 
who ])reoeded him, that civilized life is possible to him ; hence it is only fair 
that, in return, he should make some sacrifices for his successors. ( 4 ) The 
English Volunteers and Militia are useless, because the officers are incompetent. 
Whatever ttie men are, tlie officers must bo professional soldiei's, as the prob- 
lems of tactios are intricate, and require a man's whole time to be mastered. 
(S) Oonscx^tlotti 'makes the iieople memselvos very averse to war. 

Oon : (f) As long as E^land bolds the sea, her army is of no con- 
sequence ; if she loses that, ime must in any case surrender. (See Channel 
Tunnel.) (2) The military system develops bullying in the offieers and 
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[CON- 

.servility in tlic mnn, Nowhero.Ui Soci}ilisi)|i than in Gtimmyi* 

( 3 ) 'rhe liartlHliips of luUitaiy 8<*>!vice fall vci^^]be^v|I|^;ini this poor, wlio 
niiioh time by it Geiiiiaiiy lia« made giml slrt4l^'iut llu‘ jwgress wcnJild 
have bof-n nmch gi’catiT had it not htscn liampored . by ' Conscription. 

(4) Our Volunlwjrss foiiii a iseffeiTliy adequate means of. and will 

ho more m whcu the reforms latdy put in mnctiqis^'liaye ^ (Somu) 

Service for a cerhriii imnUjisr df ywtrs. ih the ' 

period of , Use y^ar might be made :a oomlitioh of reeemHg Qoymnm*nt 
toclmical fjdiieaiioii, eli*.., s<» as to luise the number of Volunteer ; and (Sonse) 
A small pay might, he given, wliieh would (^vo the tfovormrfeirit rt'elaini on 
the meu, and euahle it tA^ insist on efficiency, (5) Amiod peaofe, with its 
orushiug taxation and periodical panics, is alnioat as Had as wai ,^ 

CONSTITUTION, A WRITTEN, FOR ENGLAND* 

Pro: (1) A Written Constitution would put a barrier in the way of hasty 
change, mid, though unable to delay change, would give time for rejection. 
( 2 ) It Avould 1 ‘learly define the rights and duties of the State and the 
individnal, and save niifeh friction and doulit. ($) It is consistent with 
thc.growtJi of Constitutions if left open to mnendment ; all njout recimt 
Constitutions expn;ssly provide for il. 

Con : (1) Constitulioua grow ; they aie not made. A Written Constitu- 
tion would eliminate the advrintago ])osse.s.se.l by the tlexiblc maehinety of our 
present CoubtitiiLion. It would h;i\o to he more or Je.sa a eorapvoimse, and 
houee uncerlaiu in its iiiterpi elation and working. It would not prevent ill- 
eoiKsiderpil eliange, hut only initaU; people ;nid eauso tlieui to be iinrcasonahle. 
(2) However skilfully and elaborately a Coiistilution might iMi drawn up, a 
most iiu])ortant jiart \sould still remain wliieli is too lluctuating mid 
indefinii-e to l»e eaiiable of being fixed by word«. (3) It is always hard to 
amend a Written (^jiistitiitioii : in jVmerica, where this is disallo'tled, it 
redneed the country to civil uar. * 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT (WOMEN). 

Pro: (1) Tlie Aet allbrds a Xiue piwcntive against tlm transmission of 
disea-sc ; and .sucli jirotcetioii, upt only for tlic soldiers but for the women, 
has liopu found ncci’ssary in all the count lies of Continental Europe, Since 
the repeal, veniaeal disfjases have em)rmou.sly iiioreased. The Act was 
sutt]iorLed liy all wlio had :itjy working kno\\U>dge of tlic subject. (2) In- 
dividuals must, if ueec'-s.iry, be saerifieed for '/jic good of the AvboJe, and 
wluite.vcr tin' liariu is <Ioui‘ by oceasiorial abuse of power, would be more tJiau 
compensated by the immunity from disea^o ou the ])iirt of the whole com- 
munity, esiireially the sueeecdiug geiiei'atiou. (3; Since soldiers cannot 
marry, the State .should take care tli tt their life be accompanied by as little 
evils^as }>os.sil)le. It is tlie only w.-i}' to keep the army at its maximum 
efficiency. (4) Tim ]iow’crs givc'u to the ])oliee were th* more arbiU-ary tlitin 
those given tlicm to deal with miy other contagious disease. Moreover, it 
provided (;nic.s gratis. (5) It tended to pre.servi; public decency in the 
streets. 

Con: (1) Tlie Act afTorded jjo security against disease, which might bo 
<tonlracted and .s])read betwecjj the inspections. 0omniis.sionejr8 came to the 
conclusion that it had beou perfectly u:.ek'SJ3. (2) Tlie State o^ht not to 
countenance viei- on any pretext whatever ; nor ought mere utiliSirian con- 
siderations to wcigli .apiinst tlie degradation of women, or to shield men from 
the results of lluiir vice. (3) Tt* bo really effective, the Act sUoald have 
included also the inspection of men. (4) The powers jfiveii to the jielice 
w'ere far more arbitrary than under any other Acts, and ore inequitable becad'se 
du ected against one class. It enabled the police to bring &lso oharges against 
and thus to ruin any woman agoiust whom they had a gmdge. ( 5 ) The 
Act made it impossible fur a woman to take up an honest life again. 
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CONTBACTIIlShOt^ OliAUSB: Bbuployers’ IdabiUtiSr 


interferes with freedom' of contract should be 
it liberty to contract ont of the Act. It 
frequently h&p)en8 that' there is a mutual insurance klmme which is more 
boiiefiuiSsl to tLs is the \ \ 

Oon : Ths.cmj>!loyflr And worlcman, in a odhtract of servico, aie 

not on equal terms, and the worktmui should be \p[^.ect6d against himBclf. 
Pemissive legislation is always a mistake, as the 'stronger side never fails to 
gel the advantage. In any case, tlie State should: be satisfied as to th(5 
nature of the itisurauoe scheTiic before allowing an employer to escape his 
liability under the Act. Tlie chief objeot of the Act is not to provide 
conixieusanou, but to guard against an employer’s carelessness as to the lives 
of his omployfjs. ^ 


Bill. 

Pro : Aji.; 

avoided. JPamcs should 


be I 


CO-OPBBATION : can it supersede Capitalism? 

Pro : (1) Co-operation, by substituting for tbo self-interest of an individual 
or a group of individuals the sell-interest of tli{‘ whole coiiiiniiTiity of workers, 
puts each worker in a position lo be, in a sense, his own master, and secures 
a higher standard of work than mere wago-labour ooinniands, the }vliolo 
proceeds of the work going into bis own ])ocket. (2) The coiumercfial 
policy is regulated by tb(! adviie of those immediately concerned in its 
success. ( 3 ) It places the producer in direct contact with the consumer, 
and thus saves the cx]»eiJRGS of a iniddleniaii, pro reducing the costa of 
production. (4) It increases the ptiicieiicy and decreases the cost of siipev- 
vision, as each worker, in bis own interests, snporvises his jicighbfHira’ work 
gratuitously. (5) It eliminates tlic possibility of strikes. (6) Where 
ti'ie»4 it has pnn’cd very suceesHful : tliore is no reason v-liy it should not he 
generally adojited. t 

Con ; (1) 15y freedom of contract and Trailes Unionism, the worker nas 
already secured fair wages and equitable conditions of work. (2) Under 
Capitalism, the ccnnmennal policy is regulated by a single expert individual 
or small group of individuals, whether oAViicr or board of directors ; and thus 
a uniformity and continuity of jKjlicy arc better secured than under the 
former. (3) Under Clo-operative maniigeme.iit tlie ]>rolits hitherto made by 
the Capitalist would be absorbed in iinaueiiig tlie uiKlcrtaking, as capita], 
which is not owned by the labmir class, w'ouid be. just as 2 ’(‘,quisitc then as 
now. ',4) Mutual spring is scarcely a habit to bo cjicoiiraged. A liigblv- 
siilaricd manager or niiiuugers would be. needed, and the workers would 
grudge, if not deidine, to pay high salaries to a few of their own body for 
doing what tlicy Avduld Cfuisider ]nirfuiiolory work, which each would consider 
himself capable of. (5) strikes have oeeurrod in Co-operative establish- 
ments. (B) Merely dislribmive Co-ojicration has been successful ; but 
Co-ojauTitioa on a productive basis has boon a pronounced failure. Private 
Stores are equally suce-essful in hutc distTibiition. 


CO-OPEBATION : is it better than State Socialism? 

Pro : (t) Voluntary Co-ojieiatiou, na o]>pt’>sed to Shite Socialism, seeks to 
nuike self-lielj) the basis of social reform. I5y banding men together for 
a common end, it teaebes tbem self-reliance and gives them independence. 
(2) "WheTOUs Socialism is a disfcnit and inipracticalne ideal, Co-oporation has 
iieconic a fact. (3) Whilst Socialism would depose the Capitalist only to 
isxalt the State, thus leaving the worker as dependent as before, Co-operation 
would make him bis own mtisUw, and render such abuses p>s sweating" 
irrqiossible. (4) Co-operation, unlike Socialism, does not aim at the 
expropriation of vested intci'eats ; it <lefrauds no man ; neither does it cripple 
tlie nation with any achemo of wholesalo compensation. 

F 
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Oon ; (1) Cooperation bendlte a enM^ working cUbb, 

and thus tcii^ to create an ariei^acaN^ of Iwi^; Ji limeful only as troiu^ 
ing men to work togOtherp and tliini fuller realizatiou of 

the same principle under Socially., I2) Sooialismts as easily realizahle ae 
nuiversal Cooperation. (3) .Cooperation aimply leatfa to' oompeting 
Booieties* inetm of coni})ctiDg fitnta. . ifany Oo-(^pcM:atiro ‘.^tvoat^’ 

their ^employ is as cruelly as pntait9 ^ ^ d^es hot . touch 

evils like the land monopoly, by Which the inasa of the workers are^ defrauded 
of theti^tfi of their Iflibour. , \ 

OOBPOEAL PUNISSMHNT IN SdHOOtS, / 

Pro: (1) Coi-poral Punishment for certain offences is most eflRsotivej 
because it is prompt, and apx^als to all natures. ( 2 ) Wlien inffiotea 
justly and without anger, it chastens rather than brutalises the master, and 
is not resented by the pupil ; moreover, in most schools it is (and in all 
schools should be) resorted to only as a ^ual punishment. (3) An occasional 
hasty cuff is soon forgotten by the pupil, and accustoms him to the hardshijis 
of real life. (4) It is impossible to always **makc the punishinciit Buit 
the crime.” (5) Corporal Punishment often takes tlie place of long 
impositions, which dtiprive boys of proj)cr recreation and tend to deaden tlie 
intellect. 

Con : (1) Corporal Punishment is inefficient. It does not act os a 
deterrent on a hardened boy, while it is a perpetual and living hoitor to 
a .sensitive nature. ( 2 ) It brutalizes master and impil alike, and is simply 
a survival of barbarism. (3) 'NVlierc it exists, the master becomes 
habituated to lifting his hand against his jiiijiils, and the mutual good 
feeling that ought to exist between them is impossible. Corporal Punish- 
ment is not easily forgotten ; nor does it accustom the recipient to the 
hardships of life. If so, he ought to be caned daily. (4) It savcft the 
master inucli trouble, and is, tlie.reforo, often indicted irrospectivo of (he 
harm done, to the puinl. ^5) The emiui of impositions is resented by 
the majority of boys, ainl arc, tlicrcfore, adequate. 

CREMATION. 

Pro : (1) Cremation is the most sanitary and cleanly mode of disposing 
of the dead. The epidemic carthwonn is w’ell known to have oocasionally 
spread infection. (2) It can be so accomplished as to avoid wounding the 
hiclinga of surviving friends ; imdei' any <;ii*ciimstaiieeH, destruction by lire 
cannot be considered as more unbecoming than destruction by worms, tlie 
funner doing rai)idly what decay docs slo^riv. The contortions of the body 
during the process (which lasts only two hours, and wliieh givas off no odour) 
need not be witnessed. (3) It is a very ancient practice. (4) It 
eliminates all ebanee of premature burial, arising fi-oin trance, etc. — a by no 
means nnimporbiiit fact, as recent ili.seoverie,s hav»^ sliowu ; (wo liavo it, 
moreover, on eniiiient inedical authority, that it is impossible to be certain 
that a man is dcwl belbie actual decay is visible). (g) Tlie objet'tion that 
eroinatioii destroys all evidence as to cause of death could lie met by a stricter 
system of medical eertilicates. (6) The ci-oAvded condition of our cemeteries 
is a danger and a disgrace. Perishable coffins would go only a shoit W'ay 
towards remedying this evil. 

Oon: (1) The ti’adition of nearly all nations is in favour of a reverent 
mode of treating the dead (Worsliip of the Dead has even been a viddespead 
cult). Earth sepulture is alike commanded by the Svnago^ie and the Christian 
Church. (2) Creinatioii violates our best and touacrest emotions ; wo 
could never I'ecoucile ourselves to submittiiig the bodies of those we loved t6 
the flames, accompanied by' the tenible contortions they suffer ; and the fumes 
given off arc noxious. (3) The practice was a late introduction in tlie 
Roman Empire to prevent midies from being disinterred* It was forbidden 
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/ , -A , 

by tlie Holy . (4J Prematuf© bwial ren<lci<ed 

imqposeible by puiict«rm|r,ii|^lt^^ if assume 'i^ro burial. 

(5) Orenmlion destroys' JtH cfidezic^ oIvjI^q death, Tenderitii;.- 

detection of tkiiirder unposaible. ( 6 ) We of ^lorisliablo for 

impciiabablei; coffins would meet ibe difficulty of oyerorowding m cetncterieB« 

TtO i (i) Wummwn egt wrrare, and Judges liu^strat^ are not 
eisempt from this law. They will act with grea1;i^.<^i$are^ they know there is 
an Appellate Court above them. ' (2) -d humane judgt) will be glad to feel 

that, should he err, his error may be rectified. / {S) of . life and 

death, at tiio very least, it is necessary that there should be an Appellate or 
a Eevisibnary Court. ^ * 

Con : (1) In^resi reipubltcos ut sit finis Utiwm applies to crirnihal as well 
as to civil oases. Where is the right of appeal to stop ? Is the convicted 
person to pay the costs 1 If so, the rich only benefit. (2) Magistrates 
and Judges arc chosen with great care, and their responsibility should not Ije 
lessened by allowing them to think that their errors of juuginent will bo 
corrected. (3) If eitlicr were really necessary, a Re visionary Com’t would 
be proferablo in capital eases ; but it would involve great exiK'iise, and take 
up much time. Appellate and He visionary (Courts may be necessary in Ipdia, 
where the Judges and M^istrales arc not Iraiiied lawyers ; but even there 
the tendency, based on wide experience, is to increase the power and respon- 
sibility of the Court of J'^irst Instance. 

DEATH DUTIES (ENGLISH), GRADUATED. 

Pro: (1) Death Duties uro as liltic fell as any form of taxation, since 
they are paid at a time when, liaving just inlioritcd prt>perty, a man is well 
able to yield ]>art of it to the State. (2) They no more act as a cheek on 
indiiAiy than other taxation. (3) They are a most fruitful source of 
revenue, and loss open to evasion than the income lux. (4) Taxation 
should fall proportionate!! 3 ^ more lieavily on the very rich, wdio liavo a much 
larger surplus ;/v’0 rata after paying for the neeessariea of life than pooi’or 
people ; and tlic comiiHUi sense of Knglisinnen would prevent this policy 
from being carried tori far. (5) Real estato sh(»uhl not escape more 
lightly than personal ; iircvionsly tlie hixation of it was ludieronsly out of 
proportion. One injustice does not reiiiody^ another; and even if it e-oiild 
be proved that real csUito bore the iiiajor ]iart of local taxation, which it 
woidd be hard to <lo in tJic eas< , say, of tiie Westminster and Redford Estates 
in London, it wonld be an argument rather for renuMlying this evil tJian 
for allowing it to weigh in the (‘.as»e of the Death Duties. (6) Tlie 8hito 
lias the right to settle on what lerms property" sliall he inlierited, and has 
long imposed a tax Imsod on the relationslnj) between testator and heir. 
(7) Unlimited bequest encourages the growth of an idle class living on the 
industry of their progenitors, and themselves adding nothing to the wealth of 
the community. (8) The SUte may be dcseribod as a slcejung partner in 
the business of each eiti/eii, without ivliose aid and ])roter;tioii it would 
b© impossible to transact business or a^-einiiulate wc'alth ; when the |)artncrshii) 
is dissolved, the State, as sleeping jiartnor, is cut itled to a share in the eapiiat. 
(9) Death Duties enable the Sfiito to tiix propeity wdiieli otherwise would 
08 ea])e alLtaxatiou. (‘IQ) An uicrcase of direct taxation in the shape of 
income tax and Death Duties lightens tlie enormous share of indirect taxa- 
tion {laid'liy the working-class. (It) The incrcaso in the Death Duties can 
always be met by insuring properties to the extent of the duties. (t2) The 
Ibities may press hardly in some pai’tieular cases {e.g. widows) ; but this 
might be specially provided for, and some hardship is unavoidable in any 
scheme of ^Hioouatiuction. . (13) -A.ny saerifioe is worth making, especially 
to our richer classes, in order to maintmn the supremacy and iudoiiendeuoc of 
Great Britain, t i ^ 
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Con : IMth Duties to caslii^i^ lump 8um» they 

arc much felt is paid annually in 

smaller amounts^ Ipfe is case ^ith' largo lauded estates, which 

cannot he suddenly %a!ised, or mrtly i^ised, to meet tlie Duties, as can be 
done in the case of stocks and shares. (2) PeMh' Dutica are a fjreat, 
disconragemeiat to all habits of tliri^ among tlie since « man objects 

to save monev part of which will' not benefit his heir, but Tie ahiisrhed by the 
State. (8) Tl*e increase in Death Duties has led to such evasion by 
gifts during life, etc. ) as to actually diminish tlie amount re»oc$ved by the 
Treasury from this source. . <4> Taxation should be arranged so as to fall 
on each man acoordiiig to his means, and in strict proportion to their actual 
amount ; othci wise, there is no guarantee against extravagance on the pari of 
the State ; tlie gi'cat mass of the jieojde Avould cxmntenanco extravaganee, if 
they could throw most of thr* expense on a few rich men. (5) Beal Estate 
and Personal Estate arc held on absolutely ditferent bases. In addition 
to being much luirder to retilizc, Real Estate already hears the chief part 
of tlie Iwial taxation of the country. (g) There is no analogy between the 
case of a gmihiiited Doalh Duty on amount and that on kinship, since the 
latter is (icsigned to maintMin the integrity of the family, which absolute 
freedom of bequest has a toiulciicy to impair. (7) A leisured class so-called 
is the only means of maintaining tlie culture of the nation, and much good 
work is d(»ne by this class which r-ould not he done .so eihciently or clieaply 
by any other. ( 8 ) Even if the State does sc(Mire a man in the enj'oymeiit 
of hi.s property, .she gels jmid for .so doing ; »»lherwise, if .she is to shan» in 
the ju'ofits, there is no reason why she sliuuld not partioijiatci also in the losses. 
(9) All ju’ojierty bears indirectly its dm‘ share of taxation. (tO) Indirect 
taxation is much the ensiest vay of raising revenm*, and enables the working- 
classes to pay their fair share towards the cxpen.se.s <if administration — no 
siufili coiiHide.ration, when tlicse very chtsseH virtually dictito liow the jfioney 
is to be S]»cnt. CJp It is ?iot always p(>ssil»lo to in.snre iiropeiiiios, except 
.at a Very Jiigli jireniiiiiu, agaiii.st Death Dutie.s ; moreover, the tiovernmeiit 
taxes .such insurances. (12) The Duties press very hardly in the case of a 
widow inheriting projieity from her husband, or in tliat of a man receiving a 
.small legac'-y from a large otato, etc. (’ 13 ) It is not equitable to throw the 
brunt of the expenditure on Ihc navy on a ])ai‘tinihir el.ass in the community ; 
and Lliu sacrifice entailed on the laiidl(»rds involves fa; heavier sacrifices on 
.servants, etc., tlirown out of ein]iloyiii<'iit. 

DECEASED WIPE’S SISTER. 

Pro: (1) Tlie Deecased AVifc’.s Sister i.s mneh the best and most natural 
guardian to licr sisb'i’H chihlren ; and is ofi'ui ho ai)[K)intcd on the wife’s 
death-bed. (2) Tlie more tsw.t, of Marriage being ja-oliibited would not 
prevent .scandal, slionJd tlie sister-in -law' live in the house with her brother- 
in-law after the Avife Ava.s dead. Tin* world lias never regardi‘d the relations 
between the two as it does that ]»o.twocn brolherand sister. (3) Since tJiese 
marriages Lave been forbidden only diinng the jnrsent century, having beeu 
duly recognized jweviously, society looks very leniently on them ; and, the 
law is eonstantly broken, it Avould ])p as well to repeal it. The law is, more- 
over, very hard on the child icn of these second marriages, if there hapjieii to 
bo any, (4) Tlie law in regard to dcuth diiiic‘S treats tlie sister-in-law as a 
stranger ; why should the maridage law' treat her differently ? (5) There is 

much more reason wliy the law should ]»roliibit marriap« betAveen first 
cousins, tlian betvAa*cn a man and his sister-in -laAv. Relations by marriage 
cannot be consid(irc<l as on tlio same footing as those by blood. (0) The 
ropes have many times allowed men to maiTy their Deceased Wife’s Sister, 
and even his Deceased Brother’s Wife. (J) It is legal in our Colonies and 
to most other countries. ( 8 ) The bwvs of the Church must conform w'ith, 

Qo| dictate to the State. ( 9 ) It is allowed by the law of Mo^es, 
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Con : (1) sister-in-law^ all bitterly feeling 

towards her wcMfUbe liW ii^i^Kner married 

sister ; and it would ci^tJ^jSalbusy. ft vg^if^er for 

the sister-in-law to live iu the same house* wii^^wK^rother-in-law alter 
the death of his Wife, unless she were willing to marry him ; and hence the 
children wotdd be deprived the care of uio onb Person best aide to look 
after themr , (3) Tue law must be obeyed^ s^d. it is, op harder on the 
cluldren of suoh a mwiage than of any irregtdm'.^iiniona , The fact tlrat 
people have broken the law is no aiigument for its repeal. (4) Iaw'^ 
though it taxes t)^uests troin a biotlier-iu-iaw ton sister-in-law at tlie sauip 
rate as a bequest a stranger (10 |)er cent.)^ puts bequests fiom a sister-in- 
law to a broihei'-in-law (3 per ccrit.)oit the some basis as to a brother or 
sister. (5) There is no reason why marriages between first coiisins'^should 
be )>rohibited ; they arc 011 ?i totally different footing from all other kinds. 
Eelalioijs by marriage have always been considei-ed iis blood relations. (fi)The 
views of Popes, who liave always liecii lax towards kings, are not a criterion 
for English law'-inakiug. (J) England lias cci'Uiiiily no reason to follow the 
marriage laws of her Colonics or other States. (8) It would prodinje a 
divergence beUveen the law of the Clnireh and Unit of tlie State, which 
would be most disastrous for both. (0) It is forbidden by the law of 
Closes and the Christian Church. * 

DECIMAL SYSTEM. THE. 

Pro : (1) The present system ol weights and iiicasiires is quite nnintelligihle 
to foreigner.y with whom we wish to extend our trailc, greatly handicapping 
British industry, (2) Tim lime* required for Icaniiug our complicated 
aysUmi is much greater fhan that necided for the Decimal System. 
(3) Change must jjw'ajs involve some lnird.sliij»s, l)nt this change has 
bceil efl'ected without dillieulty in eve.iy othei eounliy, and Englishmen 
are not more stupid than others. Although Decimal coinage, wi'igliis, * iid 
me.a.snr03 may he used, Ihen* is no }«>s.silde ohjfetion to such vulgar IVaeiioiis 
aH 4i ii h heing employed also when convenient. (4) Tliough the Duo- 
decimal System may he theoretically best, yet because its adoption would 
involve a change in the notation of the whole, w’orld, it is impracticiiblc. 
One might go on for over inventing iiunibeis which are theoretically the 
host ; if 12, w'hy not Iti or 18 i Tlie advan tagi*.'!^ however, arc small 
(!oni])ared wiili those <jf keej>ing the ]jre.si‘ii1 yy.stem ot nutation intact, 
and uniiyiiig our slaiulaids {uwoi-dingly. (5l Every civilized nation 
in the world e.\ec]jt Gloat Britain and .*501110 of her Dc]K'ndoncies has 
a Decimal coinage., and the nietri«; weights and iiioasure!5 have been 
adopted in all Enrofioaii eonntries rxce]>t Kussia and Great Britain, and in all 
the South -American States, as well as in .hip;in. (0) There is no necessity 
why our UTjii:.s of ni"aMirement .should ci»rn‘spf)]jd with terre-s trial measure- 
ments. The st!ii]dar<l metre lias been determined wdtli the gi'CJitest scion titk; 
accuracy, and facsimih‘s of it haw hoeil sup] died to nearly all oivilized 
countries. Scientists use dfcimals because they are obliged to use the 

quickost and siinple.st uieana, and even iu coiuinereial life, strong as habit is, 
aeeirnal divisions are being increasingly re-sorted to (iji maeliine sbop.s, etc.). 
( 8 ) Tlio Metric System should — wdLli a few years’ grace — be made compulsory, 
iu order to avoid the confusion incident to a double system. The change 
mu.st cause inconveuiencs', but it would bo best to make the transitional 
period as short as iiossihle. Iu Germany, Austria, etc., from two to three 
years jjiovtHi L«) he amply sullicieut. 

^ Con : (1) The diflicullies of our weights and measures are much ex- 
aggerated. (2) Tho aim of cdiicatiuii is to train the mind rather tlnm 
to leach facts. (3) The change would involve enonuous hartiships ou the 
iw3or, who could never understand it%. (4) Though the Decimal System has 
been adopted, there are advantages by 12 whicli 10 has pot, ^g. 12 
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^vides by 6 os well ^ ^ 

cliADge woiiMiM tN)|Ep^^ tt i^ml^Tcrlve a siudHaiteni- 

tion in our countinfip inaket^ilflSbdatio by of twdve eimilttr to that 
by groups of ten. ' (g) The mettio measurus do not ^cnrresp^nd with 
terrestrial measurements, though oztgitudly intended to do-iM. :(B 'Even 
where Decimal System has been adopts, it is eniiet«^y being di^rte(| 
from in! Stock Exchanges, etc. shon^ig that^it is net cenrenientC' 
(8) It KfiOdld be a mistake to piake a cotapnlsory changes If i^iige is 
desirable^ io make it optional would be ^uite enough, allowing a omveinal 
change to be gradually olfooted* 

DBGBNEiBATION. 

Pro : ( 1 ) The degeneracy which of recent years has been SO notioaable 
a feature in the more cultured classes of Western Euro^ie is unmistakably 
evidenced by the literature (including juiirnalism) and ai*t (mcluding music 
and the drama) nf the day. In both sjdieres the cult of the morbid and 
abnormal lias usurped tire place of healthy and beautiful standards ami 
ideals. ( 2 ) The tendency is further witnes-scd in other departments, 
especially that of mental and ])hy.siciil health. Tlie number of lunatics and 
weak-minded has greatly increased ; and disease, if not more prevalent than 
ever, is taking new forms, mainly nervous {c.g. iiciirilis, hysteria). Physique 
is also deteriorating. (3) Moral health also is retrograding, as oiir criminal 
statistics show. ( 4 ) Modem degeneracy has a parallel in tlie decay which 
overtook the Roman Eiiijiiic. arul is accoinpauied by very similar symptoms. 
( 5 ) The cau.scs for tlii.s (luca(len(*.e arc to be sought in (a) the imhcaltliy lives 
now led by nearly all nirmheis of the coinnmnity, owing to the severer 
struggle for existence arising from over-po]}iilatiou ; {/>) tlio higlicr stfuidards 
of comfort, amounting to luxury, dcinandod bj' all clj^sses ; (c) the dcmo> 
craiization and consequent vulgarization of a large part of life, arisiug^from 
the nc.wly-s]irung Inilf-cducated jiia.ssL‘s ; ((f) tlio incroasing use of stimulants, 
and especially sedatives, by afi ever- widening class. 

Con : (1) IHierc is no evidence of tnio degeneracy, such .as hfw been 
alleged, in contemporary literature* and art. Xliieh of wljat is uew, and 
most of what .shocks the iesthoti<; and moral canons of an older generation, 
are merely indi(;ati(»ns of a new and better era ; and such outcries os the 
jaesent one lia\c always avi.seii when men hnmgliL ii]» in oue era of thought 
come to adversely enlieizc tlic ZHt-geini of a siu’ceeding age. ( 2 ) The 
absolute iiicrca.se in liitiaey may be ailmitted, bur its alleged rclati'oe growth 
is not yet ])rovcd. Ihyond mere printed shitislies, we. liavo to consider their 
ratio to an cvcr-growiug jiopulation, and how far inercased medical know- 
ledge and grcMitcr prccuiitioiia agaiu.st lunaUcs bear upon them. Per contra, 
the renewed interest and tlic energy displ.ayed in modem athletic ganies are 
indieations of physical well-licing. ( 4 ) *i’ne analogy as to ^inodern 
flogciieracy can be draun from lininTial Home, .as there is no jMiTalkdism 
liclwcen the comjumitiiuL ciroiim.staiiccs. A great liistorian has said that the 
chief use of history i.s to dispel .such analogies. ^ 5 ) influences to 
wJiicli the alleged decadence is attributed are no doubt unhealthy, but tlicy 
are merely temjtorary ; and their inqiortaiice for the higlier life of the 
cultured chisscs is much cxiiggeratcd. Ccrtiiinly in some directions the taste 
of the middle class has improved, particularly in that of artistic doooratiou 
of the home ; and the Pre-Raphaelite movement, though not of quite modern 
origin, never fiourislied so vigorously as at.prosent. 

DISARMAMENT, INTERNATIONAL,., 

Pro : <1) There ia no ica.sou why the chief Europekn Powers should not 
agree to reduce their armaments to reasonable dimensions. ( 2 ) The 
e.xpenses of armaments arc almost insupportable ; and as international 
rivalry herein increases, the burden will xeauce many States to a condition 
of bankruptcy: ( 3 ) Armaments are is standing pi'oyocation to war. 
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Oon: (1) is pmlbld. It. would place 

those i^tra w&xoh have apwifiaoh tiiuQ aad ^ their ,armameiita oh 

an equalH^/With their inferi^. On the other h>ai^>;p^^ to maintain 
^te would not be aooeptod hj any nation 'which has aspirations. 

B«8id^/lioWhDtiJd.sttoh a^^reem^ts be enforced). or infringements pnnishckl ? 
(2) irbw#er l^^avy i^e of ppeparafion fbt:h^.]xaiy he, the sae^hoe is 
mdder as the pripe paid for national indep^d^^i^ ' ( 3 ) Armamente 
aiel^ntanmg pieventiYe of war; the stroh^>4k n«ti€d( is^ the leas the 
ten^tatiofU to attaokit ' 

DIBENDOWMBNT OF THE OHUROfi OF SNOI^iUSD. 

Bro ; (t) The Church bejug the State Church, its property is held subject 
to mo welfare of the nation. (Some) Tiic phrase Church Property is mis- 
Icarf ng if it means that the Church can exorcize propriotaiy lights over it. 
T]ie|Cuurch cannot hold property. She is not herself a Corporation, though 
com^sed of a number of corfiorations, in which tlm property is vested, and 
not jin the Church. (2) Tithes were at first voluntary ; but according to 
Dr. 'Stubbs, Bn. of Oxford, in A.n. 787 it was made “imperative by the 
legatine councils held in England, which being attended and confirmed by 
the kings and carldomeii, had the authority of the witenagernotes. ^Froni 
that time it was enforeccl by not infrequent legislation.” (3) The State 
lias Always exercized rights of ownership over what is called Church Projierly. 
It has taken some of it away, and applied it to secular usc.s. It has reduced 
the tnormous incomes of Bisho}is, Deans, uTid Cha]»iors in |)ast days, and 
hiis iiiipin'cssed bishoprics, deaneries, and canoiiricH altogether. It has altered 
clerical incomes, abolished many clerical pluralities, and compelled 
cleriuil residence, just asS it ha.s regulated the Army and Naval and Civil 
Seiwioe. But it docs not interfere in that u’ay with the pronerty in possession 
of Ihascnters, because it is not State Property. (4) TJio Clergy do not 
receive the revenues for their own benefit, bu| in return for certain services. 
They are public functionaries, who are nuiiuuerated, not by salaries paid by 
the Treasury out of taxes, but by incomes arising from ])nldic proj>erty set 
apait for their benefit. (5) The State cannot be guilty of “robbejy” in 
turning the national i»ro])erty t<i national i)iirj)Oses. The only possible 
robbery of public property i.s its transfer to private uses. In varying the 
iKuiicular olyect to wliieli it is ajiplied there may be folly, but not s])oliation. 
(B) -Tithes would eontiniie to be. i»aid, Imt to the State, and for iinsectariau 
purposes. The present generation of Clergymen would cOntimie to receive 
their present incomes, hut the next generation would be supported by those 
who (fesired their services. ( 7 ) Tlic Church wdien cndow'cd was the Church 
of the Whole nation. Now' only a portion of the nation attends its services, 
while large numbers jn’ovide places of worship for thoiusolvcs. (g) The 
fiict that every inhabitant of the country may claim the offices of the Church 
of England and the service's of her Clergy is a i)roof that the Church is 
supjiorted by national, and not )>rivatc, funds ; foi\ if tho State did not 
siip|K>rt the Church, it would hr»v(^ no right to impose such an obligation 
upon it. As a matter of fact, how'cver, the State Qlergy cannot possibly 
minister to the w^ants of the cuitirc iwjuilation. Largo numbers do not Avant 
their services, and, if^tliey did, they could not have tlicm, (9) Diseudow- 
ment would lie a gi'eat boon to the Clmrch, for it would stimulate the now 
latent generosity of her richer meinhcrs. Though the Church contains by 
far a greater proportion of veiy rich men than auv other religious body, yet 
her members subscribe on an average less than those of any other religious 
idejiominat’ou, couaidering in many cases that when they have 2 >aid Tithe 
they have done all that can be exjiected of them. (|9) The future of 
Cathedrals an4> Parish Chui'ches can be best settled when the proposal is 
brought forward. No doubt interests would be fully respected, 
(11) Many of the Endowments of the Church come to her from pte* 
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Roformation tim^, and were left for Bpea^ as prayers for 

tho souls of the faithful), while they have Apilied foi* blhers. If fft the 
Rcfomriation, why not now ? . < , / 

Oon : (1) With the cxceirtion of a grant of £1,000,00.0 as a tlianhy- 
offering for the . return of peaoe, and another of £500^000 for IniUdiag 
churches, the State lias given ^notldng towards the of churchi^, 

etc. The property of the Church comes from the .vototaiy of her 
momberB at various periods of her history, and is hot* ti| 9 (tional prbpeHy* 

(2) Tithe is poit of the rent paid sometimss to tho oleigyman, eometimm to 
a lay tithe-owner instead of to the landoa^ner* Private, individuals first 
voluntarily charged their laud witlx it, and then the State recognized its 
legality, and provided a way of enforcing tlip jiayment, exactly as the. poyitcnt 
of money due to Dissenters on tlicir Kudownients is onforcod. (3) Pairlia- 
nioiit can. confiscate any jirojicrty ; but might does not make right. (4) If 
the Clergy wc public servants, why does not a charge for their maiuteiibncc^ 
ajipear in the National lindget ? As a matter of fact, the inequalities ill the 
incomes, the anomalies iu the respective si:i:es of }>at'ishes, in methoijs of 
IKitroimge, prove that I’arliamcnt did not endo^v tlie Church, but jthat 
individuals did. (5) Tlie State w»oiild not be justified in A]»plying nipney 
or buildings consecrated to Cod to secular uses. (B) If it did not ab/ilisb 
Tithe, Disendownieiit wtmld benefit nobody, anil woulil <lo harm to provincial 
trade by roiiioving some of tbeir best cnsloniers, tlie clergy'. (7) The great 
majority of the nation arc members of tJic Church ; if not, why del the 
DisseuUirs objetit to a religious census ? Dissoiilers, by leaving the Chiirch, 
voluntahlv abnegated all right to share in her Kndowments. (8) Thi fact 
that the Churcli and her ministers are at the sei’vice of all iiarisliionew is a 
gi'eat boon to the pof»r. The Church has made enormous strides of late 
years, and is w'cll able to ccfie with any emergency that may arise. Any 
member of the community may obtain the sejTiecs 'of hor cleigy if he need 
them. (9) Disf'iidowmeiit would give the riiurch such gi'cat power that 
she would dangerous. On* the ba.siH of comj)cn.satioii ]»ai<l to the Irish 
Church, she would bo left with a ]iropeity worth some £90,000,000. 
(10) Tlie question of the possession of Cathedrals and Churclies must always 
be fatal to any scheme, since there is a very strong feeling against national 
nioiuinients becoming the jiroperty of a sect, or being applied to secular 
pui'poses. (11) Tlic Endowments taken by the StaUs at the lieformation 
W'oro chiefly those of the moiuostcries, for w'liich act ainjile justification 
exists, wdieii wo rcnieiiiber that the mona.slf;jes considered they ow'cd 
ohedience to Rome rather than the king ; oilier Endownifents taken w'ere 
such as had been left for suiierstitious jairposes, and consequently weie no 
longer serving a useful j)ur)ios(‘. (Some) Two wrongs can never nuiks a right. 
The Endowments of the ('hurcli have largely accrued to her since the 
Refonnation, and are not alTected liy the Ibreguing Considerations. 

DISESTABLISHMENT OP THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 

Pro : (1) The Unjon be.tw'ecn Church and State is undesirable, both 
Church and State being c.sseiitially diUcrcnt, in that the State has to deal 
witli the individual as a member of society and in hi.s relations to the world, 
whilst tlio Church looks on him as an individual w’ith a soul to save, and 
from the point of view of his relations to his Maker. (2) So fw* fioiii 
spiritualizmg the State, the Statu has dragged the Cliiircli down to its own 
level, and breatlied into her a spirit of worlilly iirudenco, fatal to the 
.sjiiritual mission of the Church. It is certain, for e.\ainple, that Uie liisll(q)«^ 
and tho Clergy are, largely from this connection with th€f Tliroue, kept from 
deiiounning evils which, in the interests of society, it iw to pass ovin*. 

(3) The fact that she is Established renders all emirts on the part of the 
Church to reform herself nugatory* Parliainont alone has the power to alter 
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either the rites Church, though it is recognizod that 

Parliament, con^^g fts it of men of all denotninatious, is not a ht 
body to entrust with the doct&o or discipline of the Church . The part of 
tlie 20th Article, on tlie Church’s “ power to decree rites or cej’cmfHiies and 
authority in controversies of faith, was not inserted -in Convocation, nor 
was it sanctioned by Parliament v^heu the Artiolea v^i^ iutified in li»71 ; it 
was added by..oommand of the Queen, bi the exereisa of hor supremacy. In 
15C2 Convoeation was instructed to revise the Articlea of the Ohurch, and 
to submit their work to the deliberation of Pai'lianient, They obeyed, and 
when tbuir work was completed they humbly odfered their suppliant little 
book containing Uieir petitions to rarliainent,” which had no author^ till 
it was approved by Queen and Parliament In 1632 the Act SI Henry 
e. 14 iniposod iqK>n the’ Church the Six Articles,” containing certain 
doctrinal piopositiuiis “for abolishing diversity of ojdiiion coucerning 
Christian lleligioji.” (4) A truly National Church was i>ossible only 
when there was real uniformity iu religions matters The Church has ceased 
to represent English life and learning. (fi) The Clinrch is so far under the 
power of the 8tatt*, that the State, not the (Thiirch, ap])oints her chief officers, 
!.«!. the Bishops and Ai-clibi.shops, who arc not even selected Liy the Crown, 
but by the Prime Minister. Similarly, the Lord Chancellor has a large 
number of livings in his gift. Now tlie Prime Minister may he of any 
religious persuasion — he may even b(‘ an albcast — and the Lord Chancellor 
anything but a Roman Catholic. Eurther, Pariianient creates IJishopiics, 
and has created several in the last 40 years, and without lier consent no Sec 
can be made. It is curious that thp C’hiirch liersclf wa.s apparently uucou- 
scious of any A[»o.stolie Ilescciit for 300 years, if she has it. (fi) No one 

3 ses that all Churches can he made equal by Psi liamciit ; but Parliament 
not to add artiiir-ial inequalities 1 o tho.se hie]) are ' ceessary. Religious 
Equality does not moan equality of sects, but equal treatment of all sects. 
(7) The Church, from tin* strife hetwoen her^ various jwties, and by the 
coiiscioiisiiess of the anomalous nature of lier ]>r)sition (whu>h involves, as 
Dean Stanley showed, tlie aeceptaiiec by iier Clergy of contradictory propo- 
sitions), is unable to be very slriel in her insistence on tlu* rigid adhei-enee of 
her Clergy to the literal interijretation of her formularies. Nevertheles.s, 
over since slie was founded, she has persecuted, as far as she has hecn able ; 
and the Acts of Uniformity, eh*,, tlic cruelties of Laud, Sheldon, and others, 
alike testify to the spirit wliicli has :iiiimaU‘d her. Dissenters object to 
a religions census on tiie ground that it foiins an niijmst and absolutely 
iueorroct method 'of arriving at the 'convictions of tlie majority, since all 
tho.se who arc too indifleient. to go to ehajiel, even atlieista, are entered as 
OhiU'oh mcmber.s, and any ei'iisus IkisciI <iii the congregations are absurd, as, 
whoa it was known that a census was to be taken, all those who liad not been 
to cliurcli for years would be. pj‘e.s.ii-d to go for the purposii of the censu.s._ 
( 8 ) Church Reform hears a dillerent imaning in the mouth of each party iu 
the Church, and there, is no point on >\hieh they can agree. (9) The 
Parish Clergy, especially in eounliy distrieis, fiequeiitly neglect their poorej’ 
parishioners altogether. (]|0) Even thoiigJi the servic?cs of the Chna*h are 
gratuitous, many jioor, esiieciaily in rural di.stricts, arc Dis-senters, and prefin- 
to pay, that they may worshiji C(»d in their own way. TJ\g Clergyman is 
usually foi* too closely identified, iu tin* j»opular iniaginatiim, with the land- 
owning class to have any real iiilliienoe over the workers. (11) The 
charities of the Church, largely bound up as they are with church aticiidaiice, 
etc., and to wliich l.he.y arc made to serve as baits, arc the cause of widespread 
Iji'iuperizaiion and deitioralLzation. Charity, to do good, must be di-striluited 
iicci)rding to meiit. (12l By Act of Parliament (26 Henry VIII. c. 1), 
Henry VIII. waa.madc “ the only Suprome Head on earth of the Cluiroh of 
Kiiglaud.'* The changes of Elizal»eth were wi'ought in the te.cth of tho 
Bisliops, who opposed them bitterly in tho House of Lords. ( 13 ) So tar 
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from being at niliy pi^od indoMbdeBt of was applied 

to in such cases as a dis]mtea appointment'^ a see \ Magna 

Charta was signed by the Pope’s representative (mster Pandulpk)f and so 
could hardly have been directed agki»t Home. {See 4koxi<?a^ fSesviitxm,) 
{ 14 > The reoept Church Dis(d|!lme;ijst makes elei:^ dspend^t 
Bi^mp by enabling him to get rid of old or mcompeti^t inen^bentet 
Incom^tent might easily prove a wide term. (fS). Bisestabllshthent' has 
made the Ohux*ch of Ireland stronger than ever, and, ai(Wdi%toher mshotef 
she was never more prosperous than xmw. ( 10 ) The Bishops sire among the 
most bigoted and obstructive xnembers of the House of Lords. ^ [See 
Bxsnops.) ( 17 ) Dissenters know that in a ivligiotis census all injdideren'ts 
and even some of the weaker brethren among themselves would be classed as 
in the Chui'ch of England. No census r^an give any ci'itei'ion of the real, 
religious convictions of the majority- 

Con : (1) Keligioii is one of the chief elements in national life, alid the 
State cannot reinain indifferent as to wheth(?r her jjooplo hold religious 
jnineiples or not. Every nation is bound to have a national religion, and to 
tcacli it to the people. (Some) If the State provides secular Plication to 
her jKJople, why slionld she not also provide; religious ? ( 2 ) It is the duty 

of the Chiireh to hriug a moral element into our political and social life. 
Her coniuMition with the StaU^ seeurc'S the members of her ministry against 
undue pressun* from the (TO^'e.niment, siriee tliey })ractically hold office, for 
life, and are not dependent for livelihood on the iiivour of either pinces or 
l)eoi»le. ( 3 ) Parliament cannot alter a single word in the Creeds, or modify 
a single doe.trine. The Pra^'er I look wa-s drawn up by the Church, and not 
by the State ; it is incorporated in the Act of Unilbnnity as a sign of its 
acceptance by the nation. The XXXIX. Articles woo agi'ced upon by the 
01(‘rgy in Convocation. They viae acceided, not niadt*, by Parliipient. 
The State Services which use<l to appear in the Pray(‘r Book wei'o bound up 
with it by oidcr of the. monv.rcli, just as Tale and Bradyb Psalms wore, and 
were removed at (.iueeii Victoria's command. They never had the least 
authority beyond the rc-spoul due to the exjnesrtcd wish of the Sovereign, and 
certainly weic. not inserted or remov(jd by I’aflianumt. ( 4 ) At no time in 
her history has the Chureli be«-n more )»opular, or more remarkable for her 
intellectual life and ax'tivity, than now. ( 5 ) The Supremacy of the Crown 
is an nssertijui ol' tlie. supreme right of the civil power to tlie ultunate 
decision in all matters concerning the internal tlistapline of the State, and 
wa.s a lu'olest in the beginning against the a’biirary claini of the Bishop of 
Rome to interfe.ve in the comu rns iff the kmgdum. The Sovereign does not 
make Bishoj>s, but merely allocates them to particular ])Osts, and in this acta 
as hereditary representative of the nation, the choice being limited to 
ordained priests of over 30 years of age. The Pi iine Minister’s share being 
merely advisory, it follows lliat. the SoviMcign is by no jneans bound to take 
his advice. Parliair.ent only sanctions tlie erection oJ' a see, but it is by the 
act of cons(!cratioii as conveyed through a consoerated Bishop that Bishop 
are “made.” ( 6 ) Religious Equality would forbid the State to rocognisse 
the barest Theism under jieimlty of in.siiltiiig the atheists ; if these pemde 
W'ere ignored, the next question would be where to draw the line. (/) The 
Oliuich has long been noted for allowing ber Clergy to teach what they think 
right so long as they adhere to the main doctrines of Christianity and to tlio 
practices laid down in the Prayer Book. Thu.s it is niiich rarer ip the Church 
than among Dissenting comm unities that a man is tried for heresy. ( 8 ) It 
is only to be expccLed that some scaindals should occur, but they ai*e vciry 
rare, and could b(; easily avoided by giving the Bishop power to I'emot'e 
unlit Olergymcii from tiieir posts. (Some) Wt^re. a greater voice in the 
management of the Church given to the laity, and the Clergy forbidden to 
altei* the services witlioiit consulting their prishioners, much strife would bo 
avoidect (9) There would be no one in Uho parish, such as there is now, 
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rocopitze the Church, but none ci-eates it. The comihoh plirase **as bv law 
established^’ does not mean first established, that is, planted or oreatea« Init 
recognized by the nation. (13) The Church of Kome never was cstabli^ed 
in England ; tlio National Ohutxih was alurays called the Church of England. 
As an example of her intlepcrjdcncic, when King John etideavoured to bring 
her under Papal Dominion, t!io Barons, with tlio Archbishop of Canterbury 
at their head, resisted, and conijicllcd him to sign Magna Charta. 
(14) IHsestfiblishinciit wtmld rob tlu* Clergyman of his independence, and 
reduce him to a position of much greater (le])on(U‘nce on tlie wialies of his 
congregation, especially the riclicr mciubevs. Thus they would no longer be 
able to denounce injustice, but. would have to “ cut. their coat according to 
their cloth. ” (15) DisestabliHlniiciit has Itecii a failure in Ireland, and so 

far from liaving brought peojile auy neart'V to religious reunion, as was 
anticipated, has divided them mure than ever. (IS) The Bishops are 
among the few nieiubci's ol' tin'. House of Lords who sit by merit and not by 


birtli. (Sec Bisiiors.) (17) If ^ tlio Dissenters arc tiie more numerous 
Ijody, ai! they claim, why did they refuse a religious eonsus ? (Ig) As the 
Church of England gi’ows weaker,' so W'ill the Church of Rome grow stronger ; 
and if the Protestant suecc's.sion to the throne were uLolished, the Crown 
niiglft again become Catholic, and ICiiglaiid thus lose the liheiiy which the 
IMormation conferred on hiu-. (19) (Soi^e) If Dise.stablishniciit were 
elfectod, large l)odie,s of wavering Angljcan.s would join the Church of Borne, 
and othci'B drift into Pree- thought, and uJtimatelv Atlieism. 


DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE CHURCH OP 
SCOTLAND. 

Pro : (1) I'lie Chure.h does not include the majority of the pco}>le, but is 
only one of three rival oiganizatioii.^ of nearly equal .strength. (2) The 

Establishment forms the great barrier to the rcimion of the three. (3) The 

estate Church is unable to cope, with the religiou.s needs of Scotland, and in 
the number iieillier of her e}iurelu*.s nui- of her adherents can she pretend to 
servo any more, than a fraction of the pojaiJation. In the Highlands nearly 
all the very poor lieloug to the Free Church. (4) The State Church holds 
funds given to a United Cliiireli. (5) Tlic (Jliurcli w'as also endowed to 
care for tlie poor and proiiioti’ education, both of w'hicli are now managed by 
the nation. ( 6 ) Tlie jH'ogress of tJie Free Church sliow.s that Disendow- 
ment would be a gain I'ather than a loss to the Cliurch, by the enthusiasm 
which it would call forth in h(*r members. 

Con : (1) Tlio Church of Scotland has made enormous progi'css, and is far 
larger tlian any of the Churches in Scotland. (2) Reunion would not be 
helped by inflicting iiijiusticc on the Church. (3) Mo one Church 
approaches the Establislied Cliuivh in the number of her churclios or com- 
iiuinicauts. (4) By seceding, the Dissenters lost all claim to tht^ Church 
funds. (3) Tlie sum wliieh would Iw realized by Disendowmeiit would 
J^ilbrd small help to the i-ates. (S) Disestablish niciit would leave the 
coimtry pai'ishes in many cases without a resident minister. ( 7 ) By taking 
away the national recognition of religion, the State would cease to be 
Christian in any ollicial sense. , (8) Disestablishment has proved most 
unpopular in (Gotland. (9) Tlie liclicr classes would more than ever 
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become l^piscopalUxi, and a cliaam would bo d^ted be!|^Gn the rioh and 
the poor. . ^ \ ‘ 

DISESTABLISHMENT OP THE CiilfEOH IN 
WALES. 

Pro: (1) The Wcli^h Chumi^' iso oallod^ ia an aiicoi ^ CSiurohv nnt of 
sympathy with the gi’eat mass of people. Frequently her CJei^ even mow 
do not speak Welsh, and are entirely out of touch witl) tho national sdnti* 
meat. <2) The Welsh are almost unanimous for DisestaMshment, and 
UGHidy oll Welsh M.P.’s are ]dtidged to stippoii; it; in spite of the.rooout 
political reaction, only one or two seats changed. (3) There ia ample 
precedent for dealing with Wales 6e]iaratcly ; she has already been separately 
legislated for in odueational and temperance matters ; aiMl, holding passion- 
ately to their r.ae,e traditions, as the WeJsh do, it would be absurd on our part 
to ignore tlicir u/itionality. (4) There, is every reason for drawing a clis- 
tijuitiou beiwecn the Welsh and the English Churehes ; whereas the- English is 
popular, and there is no desire to see her disesubliahed, the positions arc 
exactly reversed as regai-ds the Welsh Chureli, (5J The Welsh Chtti'ch is 
pre-cniiuontly the Church of the. uppiu- elassea, not of the poor. ( 8 ) Even 
now, the manner in whicli the Kslalilislied (clergy pei fonn their duties is very 
bad and ))(M-fiiTicl-ory. (7) The Chureli in Wales is not advancing faster 
than the Noiicoiiformisis ; the. progicss of the Chureli is much more than 
equalled by that of DisM'iit. (8) DiHcsrahlishnie.nt and Discndowmeut 
would not only induce the hiity to giv<> more guierously than they do to an 
Established Church, but, by iviuoving a cause (»f liitterness, would rcudcRthe 
task of tluj CJiuich in at tempting to retrieve licr lost ]>ositioii among the 
jicople easier. H Di-sesuiblishiiu'iit wmild depi’ive many parishes of a 

resident niini.ster, it slmws how slight a hold the (Church has on tlic people ; 
as a matter ol fad, the Nimoonroniiisl ch.qiels, ii.s Arehhishop Tail say^s, are 
to be seen “in evny village and on every hill-side’* ; and wherever there is a 
Nonconformist cliupel, thei-«*aho are. to he found religious agencies of all 
kinds at work, wheiln;r there be a minisu*.r rcsithmt or not. 

Con : (1) Tlie Church of Wales is Ihe. tnie represr-ntativii of the. Ancient 
llritish Church, and is amongst the ohb'st reproscniatives of Christianity in 
Great Britain. At the present time her Clergy, with low exc.(;])tioiis, know 
Welsh, and juv i (‘gaining tlieir jiosition. (2’) Tin^ gr('at. hatred of the 
Welsh jieopli: to the Nalioinl Cliurch is laigdy an atl'air (»f the. past, though 
seduloiLsly inaiiilaiiied l»y the Xoneonforuiisi (.’b-rgy, who ditwid the. h>ss 
of inflncuce. The. pari iaiuentary voting .-I the last election showed a diiiiinU' 
tion ill the strcngtli of i lie part \ in favour if l)wstabli.slinient. (3) Wales 
is not a se}jaia1-e nation, imr ought Iho idea t.»i he, cueouiaged by the passing 
of special legislation in In-r ra\our, (4) TJiere is no ri-a.s()U for treating the 
Welsh dioe.e.se.s diffci'ently from the rc.sLof the Kngli.sh (.■hureh. Disestablish- 
ment should he a national, luf!. a local, eoneern ; if not, why not allow eacli 
parish to decide for i:.sidf 1? (5) Tlie Welsh CJhuieh, like, the English, is the 

Church of the very }) 0 (n‘, and to disendow Jicr would he to rob tliem. 
(8) Even if in the pa.-.t tlie (’lej-gy failed to perform their duties -tt'ortliily, 
tliis ha.s almost entirely ceased U> bo the ease. (7) As'tlic Church iuoreawes 
in the number and the devotion of her peojilc daily, Noncoiifomiity recedes, 
and it \vill not be long beJbro the former boconn.'s the Church of the riiaj^irity, 

( 8 ) Dlseiidownicut would crijqdo the Chinch in poor districts, where pew 
rents cannot he charge.d. It i.s no jii.stification for doing an injustice to the 
Church to say that it will stir uji wisaltliy nu^mhe.i’H, wdiu have already been 
heavily drawn on tor Church building, etc., and could hardly eaniribute 
more in the prcKeiit deiiiessed state of iridustry. DiscstabUshnieut iii 
Irelaufl has utterly failed to soften religimis dillcreuces — lu the pmont case 
it would only have the effect of leaving the Oburcb people disaffected. 

(9) Disendownieut would rob many xiaiishes of a resideut miuistei’, and thus 
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the jwople woiil(fe|^ their source of spiritual comfort at all huportant 
moments of their For this would bn suhgtitated the occasional visits of 

a pcriiMitotio.Nonconfb|||j|^’ minister or a missiohaiy p'icst, neither of tl^em 
at all equal tO the aervftfe of a resident, who kjjows the history <»f all ofthein* 

distress for rent, abolition of law of. 

Fra; (1) The law, by giving the landlord a prieril^ of claim tfV'ftr other 
er«ditoii«, uiiringOB the priudplc of freedom of contraoi (2) The lawdlrnd 
losea neither interest (»-ent) nor principal. (3V The law of Ilifttrm impaim 
a tenant’s credit (4) It malces the landlord weless as to the character 
of his tenant, and deters the latter from improving thoiproperty. (S) If 
it wore abolished, no landlord would allow an ears of rent to accrue Xa great 
benefit). 

Con : (1) Abolition of the law of DistresR would still fhrthor reduco the 
value of land, and thereby chcfk the investment of capitil, and it would be 
necessary to allow iniinediate right of ro-ontry to prevent the landloixi fi'om 
being placed in a less favourable pr^sifion than ordinary creditors. (2) A 
landlord only k/M/s his i)ro|M*rty, and there is no (juestion of his losing liis 
principal. If ho had .no ])iioritv, Ik* would have either tr> demand his rents 
in adveiuce, or to laise them, in or<lor to ej)ver the additional risk, pther 
creditors can sU)p tli(3ii* cicdit at any inonioiit, or insist on cash ; the landlonl 
is bound by contract. In r-avSe of bankruptcy, a hindlru-d iiiaj' not only 
Ifwe his HMit, but find his ]uo|M‘iiy dcjwocialcd in addition. ( 3 ) IjoSs 
of credit is set off by the credit ihc ti^nant obtains from tbc landlord. 
(4) Landlords wouhl liavc to dcnuiiid .security, and would not accept men 
without capital as tenants — yet ilu'se often pi (*ve i lie bcsi tenants. (5) Tlie 
allowance of aiTcars of rent is often of gical value to a tenant, fsiieoially 
in bad times. 

DIVORCE. 

Pro ; (1) Though niMiriage wa.s held to be iffrlissolublc, yet in practice this 
lias never held good, and .simie <le\iei' has always been finiiKl to circumveut 
the diflJculty, c.ff. in tlie llouiau Ohureli the I'ope has alway.s had the 7)ower 
tf) dissolve murriage, ]iro\ided it has not been cou.suniuiated, a plea which has 
been visibly .strained in many casrs. In Kngland, belore tho jiassing of the 
Divorce Act, a lengthy pioees.s h.ul in each c-ase to Ik* gone through ; thus, 
though Divorces was ])o.ssible to f.lu* rieh, the jionr Jiafl to live together though 
one wa.s unworthy, to Iiv<‘ a]»ait, or lo live, in sin ndlh another. (Somo) 
Marriage is a ]iurely <*i\il eoutiaet, ami should be so treated in law and 
in practice,. (2) It has .iIw.mns Ikm-m held Miat adult-eiy on the part (»f 
tlio woman dissolves marriage. To make udtillery a ei ime. is impossible, in 
the present stale of juiblie opinion. (3) Divorce fbi adulle.ry \va.s allowed 
by Christ ; there is no ililTerenee be.rween the (ireek wonl dTroXiJtu (I juitaway) 
and Divorce. This iloetiine was taught by a great many of the Fatbci’s ; 
and the Council at Arles ha.*! been ie]H)r1'*d in two diametrically opjioaite 
senses. (4) The denial ol‘ l)iv'U*ce has m'\ er acted as a de.teiTont to adultery, 
and w’crc the law very tyrannical on this ]>oint. public opinion Avould become 
most lax in regard to lireiiebes (*f it. (5'^ The ])nblicity and shame of the 
Divorce Court must always ai’t as a very ])owerful deterrent. (B) (Some) 
Any evil effects which reports of Divoree (‘.ases might have on the public mind 
might be mot by Jjoariug such ea.scs au/ierd. {Hicc In Cameua.) (7) The 
home would bo broken Uji lar more by tlie knowledge on the jiart of the 
children as to the ooudnet. and estrangement of their jiarents than by any 
j;)rof:oeiliiig3 in the Divorce Court. (8) .Divorce liarf not produced the evil 
TCsultH in Kngland that were ]uedie.tefl, although it lias been introduced for 
many years. (9) Since the Clergy are. public officers, and by tbc Articles 
the Colleen is dcclai'od to be the supreme authority in Church and State, they 
are not entitled to say on what terms people shall be married in Church. 
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Fmther, fJio chv]|^. laelon^ to the.parlBhionetH; who, Kj^^teititlcd to havo a 
voice in its coniiyit^ It is mcozisiateait and m of Oetg^ 

to drive soQh peoi& to the Eej^istrar’s Office, to oontinuo in a 

sinful telajaon. 

Ooai : (1) in the uiamsgo ceremony' no Tpention ie made of nobble 

Divorce ’; each party sweaie 8oleiiml3r tH the* nther *f for bettear/ 1<« till 

deatlr dons part.” Though the dtate and the Ohin-eh Stti^ .JiaYe la-W, feero 

is MO reason for doing ho again; ; J(8), If adultery .be hhU! to diwolve 

niarriage, it would lead to rat^tive pnmiieouity, since either party 

renttuiy many times. Adultery ou|^t to be made a crima, rather; tjain 

release shotild bo giyen to either party* ( 8 ) Even if Chtiet allowed Div^oroo 

for adultery, He never allowed remarriage, which woe expresHly fm'bldden by 

the OhuTCh at the Coniicil of Arles. ( 4 ) The knowlcage that they are tiot 

allowed to separate and roinaiTy will always tend to induce husb^ds and 

wives to miiiiiiiizc differences which they might otherwise magnify iiitct 

occasions for separation. The risk of an agreement between the two, that 

each should allow full, liberty to the other, is not one of which the law 

can take acermnt, hut against w’liich public opinion may he expected to 

express itself very strongly. (5) The ptiblioity of Divorce Court pi,*oceed* 

ings is very delettu’wms to the morals of the people at Urge. ( 8 ) The trial 

of cases in caifnerd would not jirevent the pnlilieation of accounts of the trial, 

fictitious or otherwise, in low publications, with .siicli ’fulness as the editor, 

guided only by considerations of jirolit an*! the hair of prosetrutioii, might 

care to insert. Otherwise, the fact of its being held in canverd would 

eliminate all fear of exposure. (AVe Ix (Umkua.) {^) Nothing can be 

worse for chihhvu than the actual legal .separation of tlu*ir parents. The ideal 

limiie cannot exist in the absence t»f either of ilic jiiiirents, botli being still 

alive. ( 8 ) Divorce lias been most disastrous in America, where eacli 

coiieession lias only led to fiirilicr concessions, as it always docs. 

State ought not lb oblige the clergy to leinl their clmrohes for sacrilegious 

purposes, such as remarriages i\‘‘ divoreed pci*son.s, *4incc the Registrar’s Office 

is always open to those wlu) desire to marry in (h^fiance ot the Church’s 
' 

"divorce for WOMEN: should the •‘cruelty” con- 
dition be eliminated? 

Pro: (1) There is no logical reason why any difierciice should be made 
between men and women in tlii’ mailer of Di'vona* . nud, since the sin is equal, 
the jienulties should be the same. (2) 'I’be Uw <»f Scotland allows Divorce 
on equal temis, with satisfactory re.sults. (3.) The Law Courts, fully 
endorsed ]jy }mblic opinion, twi.st almost any unkind ae.tiriri of an unfaithful 
husband into legal “cruelty,” ihiis nevlralizing the original iuten1.ioi» of the 
law. Why, then, retain a law which is so often being stultified in practioo? 

Con : (1) Where tlie physical eoiidition.s are .so clitfurent, equity demands 
a diflercntiiii troatraeiil ot each sux. Penalties .should be pi’cventivc, not 
retiibutive. If a man break Jii.s niariiagc vows, the eoiiHequences arc far less 
harmful or Avide-reacbiiig , he i.s not the ehild-l»earer, and his sin does not 
affect the status of tlie. iiome, whilst the wife’s destroys it. (2) Scotland 
stands almost alone In her law a.s to tliis point. (3) A strieb^r view of 
Divorce will have to ijrevail in the near future, unless society is to bm»me 
utterly immoral. 

DOCKS (LONDON), MUNICIPALIZATION OF. 

Pro : (1) The Docks would be better managed if under pubRc control,, and 
worked for the public good, t,han is the case at present, worked as they ar^ 
for private profit. (2) Such policy lias succeeded at Liverpool and Glasgow, 
where the (amiinstances are similar to those of London. (8) Public Truats 
have proved themselves quite as ready to provide for the growth of commoree 
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aa pi'ivate anter^^^^^hich hyi jronerally thought more about its pr^te than 
tile public conveflpKfk^ purchase of tiie JDoeka would iilpja|[ately 

be remiiUerative in the meantime,' by the eotiv«Sg|^ it 

would affax^* (67^0 monopoly should be under private (ioijiJroJ;, y- My he 
authoritids aoU;ld improve the status of the Dock Labourer, im 
'abolisli^.§Ba^l labour, substitute a pernmueuietat; ' " ' ^ 

Pn^ate etrtorpriso has already seourad' good nmiiagemexit, 

' which 3#'/tls;fayB bett^ if iu the hands of those a^wectly interested .in 
tiie .iBuooess of the undertaking. ( 2 ) The foot that Muuioipalisation has 
been' suocassfhl in Glai^w and Liverj^dt is not « aidftckni argum^t dor 
LondbnVfluioo the ciroumstances are different. (ft) Private enterprise has 
always shown itself quite as ready as munioipaT authorities to provide 
accomiUodaUou for the publicf notably at Tilbury, where, in anticipation of 
a public demand, the Docks were constnicted some years bcfoin they \v<^ro 
wanted, (4) Private Docks do not, and have not for some time past, paid 
much (if any) interest to their sliarcholders, nor is it likejy that tliey will 
pay any letter under public management. The purchase inoiiey would be 
extremelv heavy, and would raise rates. ( 5 ) A monopoly in private 
hands, if strictly regulated, is always likely to manage its allairs with public 
spirit, since it is at any time liable to lose its property. (g) l^ublic control 
would always render ]>ublio 1)orlies ojicn to tlic suspicion of undue influences, 
€.g. the Dock Labour vote. 

DRAMA, THE : should it discuss social questions ? 

Pro ; (1) The dramatist's Held covers Ibo whole life of man ; and social 
qnostious, arising as they do from a confliot botw'oeii ibo individual and his 
surroundings, aflbrd excellent maKTial for the drama. Srmie of tlie gmitest 
playwrights (e.g. Sliaksi)ere, Goethe) have fre(‘Iy touched on social questions. 
( 2 ) 1^ discussion proves the relativity of morafity, lt*t lu by all means admit 
that iflorals arc only relative. (3) llepresontition helps to enlighten its 
subject-matter, (4) The drama should be an,^ important edneaiive means, 
and the investigation of social problems is a lar higher jairsuit than is mere 
amusement. 

Con : (1) The discussion of social questions on the stage before mixed 
audiences of all ages, sexes, and degrees of culture is bad for (a) public 
morals and (b) pnlilie education, since it leads either to (fit) the open discussion 
and dissection of subjects wliieh arc much better treated by serious students 
ill private, or (b) the omission or partial neglect of those aspects of social 
questions wliicli alone give them inijMwtama*, Ihus destroying the artistic 
and hence educative value of the iviu-cseiitatioiis. (2) It iTni)aii*s tiie idea 
of the absoluteness of nionility. (3) It leads to a mere su])(M'fieial know- 
ledge of many things characteiistic of an ag(‘ of liiiny, but valueless. 
(4) The drama ought to be bright, lieulthy, and amusing. 

DRINK, FREE TRADE IN. 

Pro : (1) The limited comiietition now prevailing has greatly improvwl 
the state of our public-houses. Under absolutely Free Trade, bivw'ers and 
others would be induced to spend still gn-atcr sums, and thus further 
improve the condition of the liouscs. (2) The licensing system has (jreated 
a monopoly. (3) It gives tlie j>oUce a ready opportunity of levying 
blackmail on offending pnl)licans. 

Con : Cl) Free Trade in Drink has already been tried, and its abuse led 
to the present laws. (2) Licences fur trades which are bv their nature 
peculiarly liable to abuse ai-e very necessary. (3) Blackmailing policemen 
can readily be detected and punished by a proper system of supervision. 

tJuBUilNGK. 

Pro: (1) Many ofFcnces which the hiw cannot touch B.ve yet oifences 
agaiust the stability of siociet}', and it is desirable that they should not go 
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tinpnni4ied. They are well dealt with by C2) by makhig 

careful in speech, tends tu jmt BlandeF.Mmandal. ( 3 ) It 
disombk^ thn foolish idea of i^e value ot liuanan such, and shows 

thaMfcjf only in so fsir as it is honourably’lii^. (4) Right is 
inigW^lg^dlkalT^, as elsewhere, aud^.tho eonsounisuoss ol being in nh« right 

is always itself an cleraeiit of sttsfengi^ ' . ' . ■ 

Coil • (1) It is not desirable tW an dndiridiual shiudd tnke inli^ his own 
hands to inmish wliat the law does hoti^gnize as an ^ifonce, ' (2) Dneh 
ling creates a class of nicii who ai*e always glad of an excuse for a quarrel. 

(3) It dqjreciateM Ihe idwi of the. essential value of human lilo, (4) It 
gives the advantage to the most practised, often for that very reason tlie 
guilty, man. 

EDUCATION. MIXED. 

Pro : (1) The Tiiixinp of the sexes in education being an economy, was 
formerly widely i^ii-iictisea in Scotland, and is still in vogue at tlic UnivOTaities 
and Uihvorfiity (Colleges. ( 2 ) The feminine mind gains in strength when 
jmt tlirougli the cuiTienlum given to boys and men. (3) Competition is 
greater between the sexes than hetwceii rivals of the. same sex, auct a Ivighcr 
standard of achievement is obtained. (4) Constant intercourse between 
the sexes leads to a iriore jierfeot development of character, and diminishes 
shyrios.s. (5) Alarriag(‘8 so made aie of the saikst hind, inasmiioh as both 
parlies have an iniiinate and not a merely .social knowledge of each otlicr. 

(0) The prcdence <»f tins opposite sex is j>ft.en a wholesome roatraint in a well- 
ordered institution. The- he-uds of in»titiition.s in which women and girls 
reside are aware that om* of tlie dangers o! a convciitnal existence is tho 
tendency that a w’oiiian may have to a li 3 'sbTieal passion for some member of 
Jier own sex. I'his does not occur in a morbid form under freer conditions. 

( 7 ) The ]ire&enc(! of w'onn n in colloge.s and universities rai.ses the t^)iie of 
those institution-^. 

Con : (i I 111 suhjfftts teacluTS find tlie joint ])ruscTico of both sexea 
<imbai rassing. ( 2 ^ (Some) It is undesirable to give strength to the fcaniniru; 
mind, inasmuch as doine.sLie and social duties cun lie equally 'well, if not 
better, performed vvitliout it, Moreover, it would be ]>os8ible (though it is 
not frequently dcinej to giv(' women the same curriculum as men without 
educating them .side ly sid<' in the .same iiistitiik'. (3) Competition is 
()l)jeetionahle in any foim, and should be discoinitenanccd. (4) 1*^ institu- 
tion.s where the <lis(.i]jline is Iwl ami the f'/iie is low, both sexcB aro 
apt to lose in freslmess and modesty, and very .serious evils may ensue. 

(5) Attuchmenls regulated b^’ parenUs are more likely to be suitable from 
a worldly point of view lljan Uio.se lbrmi\i under cliancc coiKlition-s. (0) It 
is uiidt'-sirablc tliat at a time when the wdioh- energy of students should 
l»e given t<j mental jlevelopmejit, tle-y slnmhl he distracted by tlio presence of 
jnembciH of tho o]iposite sex. ( 7 ^ Tl>e pre-sence of women in colleges and 
uuiversitios, wliil.'^t iK».s.si!)ly raising their lone in .some directions, tends to 
frivol it}". 

EDUCATION, MORAL. 

Pro : (1) The moral ijistruction now given in elementary schools is made 
a part of religious iustruetion, with the Bible as a text-hook ; hence {a) 
morality is ba-n'd upon .sufiernaLural .sanctiun.s not understood by the child, 
and connected wdth tenets, .such as tlio Inearnation, Atonement, Eegonera- 
liou, whwdi are nnsuited to the capacities of chihlren ; (ft) morality is made 
to take a .sersfuidaiy place ; (c) porU(»n.s of Biblie-al history suggest a morality 
unfit for children, ( 2 ) A distinct injury to the moral sense is produced ii ;V 
teaching stories of miracles us if they were reports of actual events ; while, in 
Hcoular instruction, children arc taught tluit tho world is governed by laws / 
which arc not subject to miraculous interference. (3) Morality is tho 
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Mghesit concern MJ^Iiaoed on tbc nCedB of humijinaturc^ 

on 1^ M to ft Mfc tJrtft 

tUe nodflB^ for.apjLicaliiLg to lowei* pf 

Oilf'toa&y ^is, t^o 

(5) MmlU^,bemg[^t$efieub>i^of hi£H<^tiin|Mn^ie^;^ bo 

foiindod 011411 oofimto iadienoe of con^t. {See r , fg) BSwa iHtould 

fom ais osaontial'^t of the training of twher^ ~ - ^ /, 

Con : <t) («) Morality based ou religioua sanctions ia^ moro easily im- 

S rossed on children than motality witllout such sauctioina. (&) Bight living 
epends on r^ht thinking, and no attempt should bom^e to separate 

them, (e) The portions of Biblical history unfitted for the study of children 
should be omitted. When older, they will understand that the teaching of 
morality has been progressive, and that their rule of life is to be that of the 
Gospel, (2) Theists claim, not less than others, that the universe is 
governed by laws “not subject to miraciiloiia interference,” i.e. that the 
sequence of cause and effect is constant. But tliey liold that this is perfectly 
consistont with the existenoo of a Personal God, acting fnjely in the world, 
according to His laws. And ChrislLans believe tliat the miracles of* the 
Gowls were actual events, the outward sign of an adequate cause, working 
in full liceordance xvith law. To omit teaching the miracles would be to 
teach part of the truth only. (3) A morality based only on tlie needs of 
human nature beconjca nion' nuiehanical as it becomoH morti perfect, until at 
last it has no value to the eonscicnce. Monility, as the outcome of the love 
of God, at once becomes tJie highest coueorn of life, and sliould be impressed 
on the child by every available argument. That it is tbe Divine command 
stand^firat Tho Christian (jauiiot admit that it apjieala to u “ lower motive.” 
That it is his duty to his ueigiibour comes next ;^nd tl)e iioj)o of Heaven and 
fear of retiibution, though they may rank among " lower motives ” as being 
of a j^rsonal nature, are powerful in their op»uutioii, and were frequently 
appealed to by the Founder of ChristiaTiity. (4) Morality may well be 
illustrated by examples taken IVoni secular liistory. (5“B) ^ systematic 
study of Ethics would jnobaldy be ii.sel’nl, if over-worked teachers could find 
time for it, and did not allow it to ohscure the fact that morality rests 
primarily on the Divine Command. 

EDUCATION, BELIQIOUS: must it be doetmatic? 

Pro : (1) The Christian Kedigion includes certain necessary tiniths, e.g, Gie 
doctrines of tho luoaruation and the Atonement ; unless it include this 
minima of belief, it becumes meaningless, and sinks into a colourless senti< 
mcntalism, tending to ultimate scepticism. (2) While the vast majority of 
her subj^ects, though differing on minor matters of discipline, hold all essonti^ 
beliefs in common, the State cannot take on herself the respou.sibility of 
ignoring tho nature of the religious teaching supplied by her schools. 
(3) Parents have a right to know’ exactly the nature of the religious teaching 
given to their children, so that they may be certain that doctrines of which 
they disawrove are not being instilled. ( 4 ) It is necessary for the teacher 
to himself be a b^ievor to impart sound knowledge of the doctrines he 
mculoates. Teachers who “ cliange their opinions ” on such essential matters 
lose anthoriiy witli the young. (5) The "Conscience Clause” enables 
^ theii- children from all religious instruction, if desired, 

(8i The State pi-oyides secular education ; why not also. religious education! 

* Oon : (1) Christ recognised no such hard and fast dogmas as are said to 
be an essential part of Christianity. The permanent element in Christianily 
18 its morality, which it is quite possible to impart to childj'on without 
forcing on them doctrines which, even if not erroneous, are not intelligible to 

F 
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them. (2) As comprizing sutnecjts MtWgjtig; lo ell reiu^^ denominations, 
it i%^'fur on the part of the moneys on xay 

partH^-'i^li^hs wtion. lender uu^gniaifdo' religious teaching, 

as' lir^ nature of instruction prorided asunder 
any otw%stm. If more detlnite tending be desired, the-sehool instruction 
can be supplemented outeddeP^the school. It. C^;.neTei‘ be,so.great a 

hard|^;tliat children should be tau^t tcri» be 

taU|^i/'tob much. (4) Under dogshatie education, a who is not a 

mombi^ of the Anglican Cliureh, or eiren a believer, ^ould liaVe either to 
teach what he himself docs not, whbllv or in port, believe^ or else to msigu 
his post. This. would be specially hard on teachers whose reHmons ic^uions 
underwent change as their knowledge and exi^rience increased. (g) The 
so-called definite tctfushing forces parents who disapprove of only part of it to 
withdraw their cjiildren from all religious instruction whatsoever, and place 
them in the saine category as infidels and secularists. (fi) Practical agiee- 
ment as to tlie ends of secular education has been arrived at ; but there is no 
possibility of unanimity in regard to religious instruction, which should 
therefore not bo j)rovidca by the State. 


EDUCATION. STATE. 

Pro ; (1) Ignorance constitutes a national danger which it is the duty of 
the State to guard against. (2) The assumption by the State of the 
responsibilities of Elonicntary Education became nccessaiy, because Voluntary 
Systems failed to provide an adequate number of scliools. . (3) Education 

develops the dormant talents of lint nation. In oi'dor that England may 
maintain her position in the world, it is absolutely necessary that all hor 
citizens should be educated. 

Con : (1) Elementary State Kdiicaiioii destroys local and pai'ental 
resiionsibility. (2) No work is so good as vohnitar^ work. Mudft tliat 
was good has been tost by the partial suppression of voluntary agencies. 
(3) TJie Voluntarv System, if it had been alhwed to develop on natural lines, 
would Gveiitnally nave undertaken tlic education of the whole nation. 


EDUCATION, STATE: COMPULSORY. , 

Pro : (1) State lidueatiou would be useless if non -compulsory. (2) Com- 
jnilsory Education makes it impossible foi- pai-eiits to wholly sacrifice the 
interests of llieir children to tlieii* own .selfish einls, and prevents preinat-uro 
work of children in factories. (3) Under r..»rripulsory Education oppor- 
tunities for future self-eulture are provided, since every child is insti’UQted in 
the mdiiiicnts of learning. 

Con : (1) ComjJidsoiy Education e’icouio.ges the idea tliat school is the 
only place whcie kiiowlenge is imparted ; wher^yw what a child learns in the 
daily work of, say, a factory, is of iriiich greater real value lo him. (2) It 
is only riglit that children should earn soinetUing towards their own main- 
tenance, and factory work docs them no liai-ni. (3) Compulsory Education 
teaches them enough to be .ible to read “ jicuny dreacUuls " and other usurious 
literature, but creates no desire for higher kuowle.dgc. 


EDUCATION. STATE: FREE. 

Pro : (1) As Education is compulsory it ouglit to be free, since the State, 
by depri\'iug parents of the labour of their children, ed tails great sacrifices 
on them. (2) The iees were a great burden on the reaouroos of hard- 
working peojile, since the ])arcnts indii'cctly pay towards the expenses of 
State SdncatlQn, partly through rates and taxes (to whicli o^ain, either 
directly or indirectly, they contribute), partly through their loss of the profits 
accruing from the labour of their children. (3) An enormous waste of 
time was involved in the colleotiou of school fees and tbeir arrears ; owing to 
the involved state of the law, these, when collected, fosraried only a very small 
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item toiK'ards Gosi^ and wdt6; scarcely worth enforcing. ^ All 

e jonts are at to avail thenii^vea of the o^xtuni^ 

oreover, the education of future ^nei^^iii^ia In which all citizens 

ai'e interested, and there is no liaroship in Ciidliiig'bii ^ to contribute towards 
that end. 

Oon ,: (1) ;Bree Education reduces parental mpeftidfeility. ® Pwpijwsiit 
of schenl fees juade no ultimate difference to the narent^ SS thesell^l^ed 
an element in Tsidng wages proportionately. However sn^a^'^o ^y- 

ment, and .hoWever insignificant the total ooUocted,. the f^et of cohMhmion 
on the part of the parent icept up the idea of the parent's responsibility. 
The law as to recovery of school fees and arrears might be aunplifiod. 
(4) It is ni]just to. make those who do not send their children to school, or 
"who have no children to send, pay for the education of others. (5) IVee 
Education creates a difficulty with the Voluntary Schools, since either Board 
Schools must he started wheiv. Voluntary Schools already exist, or the tax- 
payers have to contribute to a school over which they have no control. 


EDUCATION: VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 

Pro: (1) The flemands of the Education Department have grown so 
enormously within the last imv years, and are rapidly becoming so seriniis a 
drain upon the resources of the Voluntary Schools, that if the demands (as 
they with al)aolute cc.riainty will) grow in tlie future, as they have in the past, 
the Voluntary^ Schools will he extiiiguislied altogethei-, unloss the Govern- 
ment gives them an increased grant. (2) The fact that they were setting 
up a dual educational system was recognized as 110 disadvantage by the framers 
or the Act of 1870, since it w'as seen that it would be folly to ignore bodies 
which had been and still W'cre doing such excellent work as the. National 
Society and other religious bodies. (3) It would bo an .’•nneeessaiy expense 
w'ere tne Voluntary Schools abolished, since nearly two-tliirds of the elemen- 
tary school buildings in the country are ownfil by religicnis corporations. 
The adoption of a universal system f»f School Boards wouhi m(«in that iu 
eacli of those cases sites would have tii be bought and new schools built, 
unless, indeed, the managers cho.se to hand them over voluntarily (which 
neither their inclination nor their tnist deeds wTuild probably allow tlieni to 
do), or unless the State took them, wlii<‘h would bi* confiseation. (4) Booi'd 
Schools are more extravagant than Voluiitixry Schools, and education in the 
former costs about three limes as iniicli j»er child to the ratepaj'cr as educa- 
tion in the latter co.sls t,o the subscriber. The same !i])])lies to the cost 
of building Board Schools, wliioh is always much greater tliaii is the cost of a 
similar accommodation in Vohinlary Scliools. (5) Board Schools arc 
always o^ien to a sudden change of |Mdiey coiise,qnent on an election, which is 
very bad for the discipline of the school. ( 6 ) Board School teachers are at 
the mercy of the electors, often igiioiaiit jiareiits ; and, csj)ecially in country 
jdaces, have to kcej) them paeifnsd. ( 7 ) The personal supervision of the 
clergyman and one or two working Tuauagers is a)>t to be more efiicient than 
that of any Board, however well mcaijing, since the former is sure to be 
so freer from regulation, etc. ( 8 ) Voluntary Schools secure religious 
teaching of a definite kind to large iiumbcis of children, whilst Board 
Schools put it iu the background, and encroach on the time which ought to 
be given solely toVeligioiis teacliing. (9) Parents can withdraw their 
children from the religious edin.-ation under the “Conscience Clause,” if they 
disapprove of the teaching. In Voluntary Schools they know the nature of 
tlie education whieli will be given, of wrhich they cannot feel sure iu a Board 
School. ( 10 ) The Church enjoys no monopoly of education anywdiere. 
Wlien the m^iority of the iiarishionere demand it, a Board School will be at 
once sot up ; it is also open for a minority to establish a school of their own, 
provided that they can meet the demands of the Department. (t|) Board 
Schools, having pmctically unlimited command of money, have been able to 
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compete nufiiiirly with tlic mp 9 G^ i^'ii^cherB’ £aJai'i«s, 

building, which inimjr Hoards ha^ tHMftyed unfi^ed^^br 

extravaganoe lu oohder ehiefty the Voluntary Schools ; on thp otlier 

liaxid, Board Schools in ooim^distriDt^ have often snown a tendency to cut 
down the teachers’ salaries nnd^jf^. (12) The managers . V^muhtaty 
Schools ehould not be compelled to aUbw iSem to^be tiM'ibr nioHt^dal ana 
othet; which may bo ahiajgoaiiitie. to the hesti^tl^tBoriheOh^ 

or soc^y. Kor is there ^ reason to that the'Mint^ of a School 

Board would be any more tolemnt than^ pami 'hr; the squire. 
(13) Every year each school is examined by a <3over2iment Inibe^ to 
whom all the audited accounts liavc to be submitted, eveiy bill aid Voucher 
to ho produced, and the greatest cate taken to see that not one peimy of Uie 
pence or the grant goes to anything except secular instruction. (14} (:^me) 
No objeotinii would be raised to the ratepayers being represented on the board 
of management, provided that tlieyhod no jK)wer to alter the denominational 
character of the school. (15) voluntary Schools ai*c as efficient as Board 
Schools, at least in the large towns ; if the average is shown by statistics to 
be lower when the whole country is considered, this will lus fully accounted 
for when it is remembered that the Voluntary Scliools are almost universal in 
country districts, which hict naturally damages their average. (IJ) The 
Voluntary Scliools inovidc and pay for the religious instniction given, with 
the attendant expenses of diocesan inspection, ct(‘. (17) The fact tlrat it is 

a matter of co7u]>arative difficulty to disiiiiss a tpacher always tells against the 
discipline of the Board School, and leads to such breaclies of discinline as tlie 
attempt of the tcadici-s Lo intimidate tlio London School Boara into sub- 
mission to tlicir w’ishes. (Ig) Since the religious belief or disbelief of a 
teacher must (joloiir his whole teaching, it can never )>e a matter of indiffer- 
once to parents who wish to see their children brought up with a sound 
grounding in the ossentials of Christian belief and practice. “ 

Con ; (1) Th('. duty of the State is to secure a thoroughly efficient 83 ’stem 
of National Education, not to allow education to be subordinated to the 
inter(*.slH of anj' (jcrdesiaslical sect or cu'ganization. (2) Tho peri)etiiation 
of the Dciionii national Schools is due to no thought-out jjolicy on the part of 
the, framers of the presoni educational system ; it is tlie outcome of that 
spirit of compromize wliich has so often stultified our national polic}% and 
has reduced our educational system to a hattle-ficld between two contending 
tlieories. (3) The State Jias contributed very largely to the building of 
Deiioiiiinational Schools in the past, and ]ia}'.. by far tbe greater part of the 
cliarge for maintaining them now, so ti;at the Stale would be fufly justified 
in doing what she liked in the matter of taking them over with or witliout 
the consent of the managers. As -i matic.r of faert, the Denominational 
Schools arc often so inadequate to meet the demands on them, that it is 
doubtful whetlier they ought not in any case to be rebuilt. The Act of 1870 
overrides any provision of any trust deed wdiich would otherwise prevent 
schools from being banded over to a »Sohool Board. (4) Board Schools are 
not more expen.sive to build than Volimtory. Eoi* the cost of the latter no 
official statistics exist, excepting the limited number which received a build- 
ing grant between the years 1870 and 1882, and tables exist showing the cost 
of all the schools that received building grants from 1889 onw'ora. {Ann, 
Enpt, of Educ. Dept. 1894-5, p. xxv.) But tliesc hgurcr^'are no guide what- 
tver to the present cost of these schools, because the value of tlie sites, often 
given gi'atuitously, is not included, and the statistics refer only to a small 
proportion of the existing scliools, all built when the Department was content 
with a far loiver standard of structural suitability tlian now ; whereas <the 
statistics of the Board Schools include (a) amount of loan sanctioned, whfcli 
“ is generally somewhat in excess of the sum eventually spent ” ; (b) cost of 
sites, '‘which in the case of the numerous Board Schools in London and in 
large towns often very conmderable ” ; (c) cost of lalioratoiies, w'orkshops 
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Ifliundriea, coak&"ldt3ie^i ^Scliool Bj^rd officeiSj >6to. fl^} 

Schools flie oj[ifM3:‘*% soddctt Huctuati^ ilbw 

managorsir clergymatu (S) The itm .^adher iii a tiliiirch of 

EaglsOd Sohool must please the clergyman and his wfe, as tpcU as do justice 
. to %o scholar ; and there is generally no efllec^ve hb^Ehusittee of management 
^ to protect tlm teacher firopi ui^ust treatment. , : supemsion of the 

ckrgy so^ iaTiWagBrs.is too often a guantUi If i^may ju^e 

frmn the oomplauits of diocesan inspecp^i^ ehs. ( 8 ) The moat 

einiuent digujitanes of the Church have coamsm themselvi^ completely 
satisded iirith ua,turo of the teaching given in the 'oBoArd Schools ; whilst 
Voluntary Schoulfi, have often been accused by diocesaji inspectors axul others 
of trenching on or even ignoiiug the time allotted to rolii^ous instruction. 
( 8 ) There is loss need In Board Schools than in Denominational Schookfor 
mahing use of tlie Conscience Clause,” .since the religious instruction is 
Biblicm, aud not limited by the doctrines of any jwirticular Chui’cli. 
(101 The Churcli enjoys a monopoly of education in mral districts. It is 
idle to talk of a minority of agricultural labourers (most of whom hold their 
cottages on very short i>enoJ8) establishing Schools, as, even if th6y could 
raise the money, they must obtain the consent of some landowner, most of 
whom are Churchmen, to grant land. Moreover, there is not much chaiicc 
of obtaining a School Board in face of the ojiposition of ilic power, s that be, 
viz,, the fM^uirc, the parson, and tlie farmer. (H) Tlie Board Schools, as 
is quite right, try to obtain the best teachers, consiflering this to bu the 
truest economy, siinjc they arc able lo make llic best of the children ; and if 
some Boards arc unduly economieaj in their ideas as lo salary, even they 
must follow the market ])rice. The In.s]M:etc)r will bring pressurr* on them to 
keep the school up to the murk, and tliey can always command tlic necessary 
funds. (12) w here there is a School Boaid the pe^^ple have a room of 
their %Avn in wdiich to meet for various public pui’})ose.s. Since schools are 
maintained' by the juiblie, tliere is no reason w-l^' si few gsmtlemon should be 
able to forbid the use of them hir purposes of pul»lie. diseiissioii, wdien they 
arc not wanted for any other jmi juise. ("13) Mamxgers are reijuired to sign 
a form declaring that tin? salaries jiahl by them to the teachers are. for services 
p(?rformed in the day school only ; and yet they demand many other services 
as conditions of employment. The Komaii Catholic bisliops issued a manifesto 
declaring tluit t/cachors in Ciiiholic Schools must also undertake Sunday 
duties. (U) If the public are to pay tlie. expenses of Denominational 
Scliools, unlimited public control inessential, (^5) in large towns 

nor in small places could tlie Voluntary Schools bear comjiarison ivith the 
Board Scliools for eflieieney. In the 24 largest 1.owiis a I’arlianieutary 
returu, for the year ending Aug. 1891, shnivs that the Boai’d Schools were 
better attended, better tauglit, and earned larger grants than the sdioohs 
under denominational Tnanagemcnt in the same towns, lu the Voluntary 
Schools tlie average grant w'as 18s. OJd., that in the Boairi Schools 19a. IJa, 
])er head. Furthei- evidence of the greater eIJiciency of Board Schools is 
found ill the number of schools reported by the Inspector to be excellent,” 
a>8 comfiared with the total number of schools in those towns. C|8) 
present the people are finding nearly all the money for Denominational 
Schools, aud nave but little control over the si^ending of it. In some places, 
out of an inconi^of over £200, not more than £10 or £15 comes from 
voluutaiy subscripnous. In many Voluntary Schools there are no subscrip- 
tions, and the inanELgers make a profit out of the grants and parents’ fees, 
and BO pay nothing for the privilege of disseminating their peculiar views, 
^reover, the teachers ai’e largely required to perform duties extraneous to 
day schools without additional remuneration, aud their failure to perforin 
these duties to the satisfaction of the clergyman often entails dismissal. 
Thus public funds are employed for parochial purposes, and the money paid 
for education sometimes used to provide organists au^ Sunday-school teachers. 
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(17) U||i«r ft Board Scliool, di6caasio& must iilwayB*|»rec^ the dismissal of 
a tflach<^ practically secures a teadier agaiust arbEMe^r dismisBal, such 
as lie is liahle id under a Voluittaty School Comiuittfle, when the olergymau 
often has the sole manageiuetit ; thus a Board attracts a better olaas oJ' man. 

(18) A School Board is not likely in insiist on other qualifications besides 
effioienoy in teaching {c^g. reljgioua orthodoxy) ^ and more likeW to recognize 
that a poUqy of teats ia likely to lead to hytraerisy. (19)' l^iKious hatred 
is softened by bringing children of difi^nt denoniinotionB uudesr one 
common TeTlgious teaching. 

EGYPT, EVACUATION OP. 

Pro : (1) England’s ^ord was openly and spontaneously plcd^ to the 
European powers at the commencement of operations by the &iuah ^cea, 
and the pledge has been repeatedly renewed by sucoesaive Ooverntnenta. It 
cannot be denied that order has been re-established ; and England must 
redepi her pledge, at whatever cost. (2) The continued oeoupatioii is a 
barrier to good relations with Turkey, the suzerain power, whose friendship 
ought to be most vaiuaiilc to iia, and with France, the most deeply interested 
ol Furopcdii powers in the political status of Egyf>t, whose hostility is pro- 
voked by a liagraiit breach of faith. (3) The 0(‘.cnpatioD confers no direct 
ndviuitages on Eiigltiiid. On the e,f>iilrury, the British ti'oops stationed in 
diminish pro iaiito the elVeetive lighting strength of the home army. 
At tho begin iiing of a war, the ihitish fleet would, in all prol)ability, 
evacuate the Mediterruneaii, when our regiments would have to bo either 
considerably reinforced or withdrawn. Their uv]M)sed and isolated position 
would invite an attack on tlie country, which miglit otherwise be spared the 
horrors of war. (4) Nativo public o))inioa both in the \i]»per cdncaM 
oiixrles, including the Khedive ainl Egy])tiiui ollh^ials, and among the lowei 
classes, is strongly oni»os(‘(l to the British oeciipation. i 

Con : (1) It is admitted ^that order has been established in Egypt. The 
spirit of tlie jdedge was that the British troojis sJioiild be withdrawn so soon 
as the ordinary state of things called into life under the control of our forces 
has acquired stability inde])enduutly of Ihcir presence. That is far from 
being the ea.se. ^Vhat at fjreseni safeguards tlic good administration of the 
country is the- presence of British ollieial.s. These elements of stability would 
disap])tjai- altogether on the withdrawal of our Iroojts ; wdiile the machinery 
ol government would fall to pieces, and the country relapse into the state of 
anarchy which ii-scd to be its iioniml condition. It is England’s duty to 
uphold the good govcrnmeiii whicli i.s lirv erention, until it can be trusted to 
stand alone. (2) TJiis view' of the ]>le^lge given by England is shared by 
the majority of the European jioweiw. Tlu ir .'illitude in Egypt ia based on 
tlie recognition of tlie coi reel ness of Kiiglainrs attitude, (ti) The hostility 
of the Sultan of Turkey arises fioui his coniphde misconception as to the 
rcaliu of his suzerain powers. Egyi»t is .agreed witli nil civilized Europe that 
the Turk sliall never again lule in Kgj'pt. This attitude of the Porte need 
not be a pcrmanenl sourc(j of estrangement, as may be seen from the French 
occupation of Tunis, which was a TurkisJi province, and over which the 
Sultan claimed, and even now* claims, similar riglits to those which he claims 
over Egypt ; a fact, nevertheless, which does not j>reveiit him from regarding 
France as his ally, when it suits his pur 2 )osc. {b) It is assrimed by some that 
Egypt is the chief cause of France’s ho.stility to Englund. This may be 
allowed so far that having invited England to co-oporate in fjacifying Egypt, 
France was foolish enough to withdraw, leaving England master of me field, 
which, being a disadvantage of her own creation, is naturally a soro 8ubje9t, 
leading her to see in it another instance of “Albion’s perfidy/* The real 
cause, bowover, is the natural antagonism ol the two countries, the, outcome 
of a procession of causes traceable back through centuries. Wherever, owing 
to divei'sity of national and traditional aims tlie great interests of two States 
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\ clash, Motion, md*. itt tfiBNeird, war ensue ; but l^e hatred is and 

\ not the caiifio of iltis clashing of interests. E^]pt merely d|^^^noe a 
,\ convenient means of showing her Ul-wilh. Ifraiicc mighti '^(raftaps, be 
Wnoiliated for a time by Efngland's withdrawal f for ehe wants to hold Egypt 
herself. As a rnle of coudnet for nations, howevOrr a system of concesSons 
^nst fail in its bbjeot, for the reason that long before, the hunger for con- 
(ossions is. appeased nothing will be left to . concede, 'Oin: e;g^aUoii of 
Egypt whnld not melee. h!ranc^ aggressive in on the Nigei', or in 

ffewfocmdland. The sincerity of France’s wish for onr .departure is further 
jrmoh discounted by the fact that an enormoas proportion 01 Egyp^o bonds 
Ire held by Frenolimon, the jiayinent of dividends on which the British 
Occupation alone guarantees ; and so far is this recognised in France, that 
Hienever tliere is talk of our evacniation, a quasi-panic on the Paris Bourse 
sccureL (3) It is not England’s ])olicy to seek exclusive advantages for 
jheraelf in foreign lands. The doors of her Empire are open to every stranger 
jtliat conics in ])ea(^e ; if the ex]iiinsioii of her iiiihionee implies sacrifice, that 
icaunot lie a reason for ahriiikiiig from duties felt to be real. British pre- 
idominance in Egypt oonfera, not on England alone, but on the ivhole civilized 
/world, the inestimable advantage of socuriug a firm governmeut at 0110 of the 
most important jioints in the highways of international eoirnnercc. As for 
the position of oiir garrison in Egyjit, strategy shows that so long ‘as we 
command the seas, nobody can athiek Egypt ; should our eomniand.of the 
sea be lost to a hostile power, the iCiiipire couii] not be saved by the additional 
I'csonrccs of a few battalions. (4) Native o])inion in Egy))t is not hostile to 
British occii].Kitioii as aiicli. Tlic didioulty lieh in its iudetenniiiate eharacter ; 
no real tioulidcuoe can (le given to an autliority whu;li never ceases to proclaim 
its intention of dojiartiiig to-iuorrow. Om'e clearly understood that England 
means to stfiy to see good govormiK'nl firmly rooted, and little more will be 
hoari of native op]H)sition : for, like most Orientals, the Egyptian, unable to 
provide good govi'i'iuucnt foi- himself, but aimreeiating its value, willingly 
awjopts a stronger authority who.se rule' seciu'es jieace and w’ork.s justice. 
The late Khedive was a staunch sujiporter of his English ])rotoctors. Dis- 
contented Pashas and quasi-educated natives, whose intellectual pabulum 
is the literatuic of the local French press (admittedly the most contemptible 
in the Avorld), do not c\pr<\sd the feelings of the people, even though they 
shout loudest. 

BIGHT HOURS* DAY, A LEGAL. 

Pro : (1) The. long hours worked by the wuiknig-classcs to-day arc bad for 
the rac'c — jiliy.sieally, intcllcr-tually, and morally— leaving them little or 110 
leisure for self-culture, recreation, or political (‘dueatioii, and, while, sapjiing 
thfcir vitality, rob.s tJiem of all iiu-lmation for oilier than the ba.s(T pleasures. 
(2) Modern factory labour is so monotonous, that it i-aiinot be prolonged 
beyond a certain point without injury to the worker and diminution in the 
value of his work. (3) The iiomiimlly short Imurs in some industries are 
counterbalanced by the fact that “over- time” is habitually worked, as in the 
dockyai*ds. Moreover, habitual over- time ” inevitably tends to reduce the 
scale of wages, ainl ultimately to raise the houivs. (4.) Trade Union effort 
can moan only a strike ; and tlipii can beuellt only a few of the better trades. 
Moreover, a volmitary agreement cun rarely be eiiforccd, and if broken by 
one, imiat be br^eii by all tlie parties eonccriied. (5) While individual 
employers have intioduijcd, and will from time to time introduce, the Eight 
Hours^ Day, most employers are too much ruled by the force of routine to 
venture on a change, even wlien shown to he advantageous. (6) Tlie law 
Avould protect the iiuyority of workers from the .selfishness of the minority. 
( 7 ) Wise legislation increases the independence of the working-classes, ieatc 
the result of Factory lemslatiou. (3) Tliere is no Freedom of Contrac.t 
between an om])loycr and one of his hands ” ; the former has a large market 
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to fttiil oau airoiil to %ide his time ; HfCrUt^^Aable to iwlc 

and chairii^, m tenns htj shall irork. (ft) The under vuich 

adult laHou^ -WOTks LaVe often keen' ihter&iped with Acts irf IPtoliamwit, 
W’hich are admitted to have acted beiie^eia%, e.g. the Factory Aets^ 

Acts, Mines Eegulation Acts, etc. ; I^stworthy s^tistiOa tkm em-f 
ployers who haVe had euoniiou$ 

iu all parts arthn .nmr^ pim M 

th^.,«iteSmon, whetijer by way of hettar food or 
inom^ed their efficiency to an extent mote: than oomivtinsTOt^ tha 
increased cost. (11) Diniixiutipn in hoars n^ht tell S|^atv^^i^^clxtsf 
trial concerns ; hut this would be an advantage, as laige<establi8)rid«^ canlj 
work under much het1,er sanitaiy and economic conditions, 
national agreeuieiit is not necessary, as nationH do not benefit in any hyl 
the longer houm ; €,g, the hours worked in England and the UitiM ^tsea , 
are short compared with those in Kiissia, yet the latter do not eat out l^ic 
former. (13) (Some) An international agreement is possible and desirable. I 
(14) Capital (c,ff. })1aut, etc.) cannot be transferred from one country to I 
anotlier ; nor can capital be rai«idly realized. (Some) England suSers from , 
being ovcr-capitalizetJ ; and our great insurance companies and banks fiud it \ 
hard to invest tbeir money. (15) Since, any legislation on hours would be 
pieeciueal, trade would have time to accommodate, itself, and no Tianics would 
occur. (10) All Eight Hours’ Day, by raising the standara of comfort, 
would, according to economics, tend h) keej> pojuilalion within rfiasonahle 
bounds. (Sonic) lly deereawing ]»rotlueti(»n, tlio Eight Hours' Day would 
afford occiijiation to the birgo body of Unemployed, and thuH tend txi raise 
wages all round. (17) Tlie Eight Homs’ Day ought to apjdy to all 
Government employes, and all in the oinploymoiil of railways and other 
national monoi>oly undei-bikiiigs. It ivS, in tlie iiitcrests of the public, 
urgently imperative in the oa.se of signal-Tiicn and others Jiolding similar 
positions. (10) (Some) Mining («) being a djingeroiLs and hard omipatiou, 
calls for special lcgi.sbtlion to enanre tlie uoiker tlie nccdfnl rest. (0) Most 
coal iiiinera vvojk nion* than eight hoiir.s a day, more osjiecially tlio boys, 
(f) The Eight Hours’ Day ud.s 4ie.|aiicd i»y the h'orllinmbcrlond and Durham 
miners as the result of an jiirangeiiient of the .shifts, by wdiich men work 
only seven and :i half liours on an average, wJiilst Ixiy.s work iiiuch longer. 
Their opposition to a legal Eiglit Hmirs’ Day is based on scltisb motives, and 
with a callous disi’cgard of overwork of boys. The vast majoril.y of miners, 
however, are in favour of a legal restriction of the liours. (d) An Eight 
Hours' Day ivould be iiioic easily iiilrocluei'd exjieriiiiciitally into tbenumng 
industry tliaii into any other. (10) “Trade Ojitioii,” .so called, whereby 
each trade would be alloMod to .settle its own hours of Avork, would not be 
open to the same objections as a iiiiiversal .scheme. (20) “ Local Trade 
Ojition,” so called, whereby each trade in each locality would be allowed to 
.settle its own hours witJioiit iiiterfcruiicc, 'would obviate all dillicLilties. 
(21) (Some) An Eight Hoin-.s* Day might be temporarily introduced on a 
small scale as an experiment. 

Con : (1) He who works hardest, almost regardless of the stiattim of 
society to which he belongs, is the man who finds mo.st time for selfdinprove- 
ment Oulturc must emanate from a desire on the part of the individual 
to. improve himself and hi.s suiToundings. Further time fw most 
working men would mean merely more op|H)rtunity mr drinking, etc, 
( 2 ). The monotony of work is no groatei now than formerly, and is inevitable 
in oeFtoin trades, which consequently offer liighcr wages. < ( 3 ) Why should 
not a man work over-time,” and so obtain extra comforts for hia family I 
(4) Honrs of labour and similar matters arc better left to private arrange-^ 
ment betw'een employers and employed, as each party knows his own interests 
better thou any Government Department can. Trade Unionism has proAijd 
quite HUtliciently strong to secure au Eight Hours* Day where it has been 
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ucedod, ia neceiilar^ to prolsec^ mploy^ 

atgomst iinoe it iy| twr M toitt ^elr o^vponento 

aiie bound bs^^'Htt^ ^agreteent 'to oWnre onjr compact entered rato^ and 
‘ to. proaecra^ .them Ibr fraud in oaiw of nou-oraervanoe. ( 5 ) fimplogrars 
^know,%hftif busiseas best^ and na^y be left tp eheiM their own mat of 
iK>lio^,i>^ ' JIS) .To ooeroe the misarity in the the .maiori^ ie jtd 

infria^ thtKle prin^plea of freedom whloh eSbim l&e inaividpal to, 
become -the arbiter ox bia own destiny. (J) Ovet^k^hUon tenda to sap 
the independence of the indivkluali and to make lam. look to Acts of Parlla- 
nient, tather f^n rely on his own efforts, fbr' hk, social well-being. 

' ( 8 ) Thea^plOTer, tliough nominally free to make his own bamiiis, is actually 
a$ liti^ fi^ With regard cither to time or price aS his own ** hands/* owing to 
' the effects of competition and the necessity to obtain orders. 4 good work- 
man can always make reasonable terms with an employer. (9) The Truck 
Acts, etc., Were framed mainly w'ith the idea of preventing fraud or removing 
indncementia to crime. (10) The fact that ])re\dous redactions in hours 
have not been accompanied by le.sscnud or inferior output, doesnot justify the 
conclusion that fiii-thcr reductions will turn out the same way; so the 
argument might be forced to a reduclh nd ahsurdimy by urging that the 
largest production would eiisiuj wlicii men ceased to wmrk altogether. 
( 11 ) crush small eiii]»loyerH by an Act of rai liament would be a gross act 
of injustice. ( 12 ) International conifietition is already rendering the 
position of our loading industrioh very ])ro(5anouR, owing to llu* fMlvautagcs 
lionfeiTod on our rivals by lower wages and longer lioiira. ( 13 ) An inter- 
national agi'cenient on sucli a (lUcsUon is wbolly out of the rungo of practical 
politics. ( 14 ) Were our capitalists induced to giadually invest their 
surplus moneys abroad, Britisli industries would necessarily siill’or. ( 15 ) The 
growing fcoling of disti-ust ongenderod by tJic teudovoy to encroach on the 
lightf of capital, would cause a w;int of confidonee whicli would have 
disastrous results. ( 18 ) UndtM* the present ^•onditions, .iny ini[»r(»vcjUont 
in tlic state of the working-classes wouhi be attended by a l iso in the relative 
minilters of the pojmlatiou, thus making all inipioveimmt merelv teiuporaiy. 
Kspecially would this be the ease were the present Unejuployea to be called 
into employiiient. IF an Eiglit Hours’ Day has the effect of decreasing pro- 
duction, it must either ioAver wages or iiicrcasi* ensts of production, and* 
hence prices, thus stultifying itself by a greatly decn*ased eonsuni])tioii. 
( 17 ) There is no reason wliy Government or railway emi)lf>yt*s should be 
benefited at the cxj)ense of tlio rest of the eonimunity, since sucIj benefits 
must be paid for out of taxation or out of the ]K»ckets of the travelling 
jmblic. ( 18 ) Ooul milling {a) is no more dangerous or iiiijdeasaut than 
many other industries {c.g, the eheniical). {h) An Eight Hours' Day already 
practically exists in the mining world, (e) Less than an Eight Hours* Day 
already been gained by the Northern iniiiers, through negotiation with 
the owners ; and tlicy not unnaturally object to any unnecessary legislation 
in the matter. The boys arc not overworked, (d) Coal mining suiTcrs from 
foi^n competition almost as much as any other gi*eat industry ; and any- 
thing that increased the cost of jn-odiie'tion would have serious effects. 
( 19 ) yj nder a scheme of “Trade Ojition’* it would be uiijiossible to say w'liat 
constitutes a trade, or avIio are its nieinbcrs ; moreover, many iiieii belong to 
more tlian one trfMe. This scheme Nvould place most arbitrary power in the 
hahds of the Trader Union ofiicials. ( 20 ) Local Trade Option ” w'ould be 
open to even more serious tibjections, since it w^ould expose employers not 
unly to foreign competition, but also to that of employers of other districts. 
®) ExpeTiments by way of an Eight Hours’ Day would either be very 
^"pensive, or be carried out on too small a scale to be a criterion of universal 
adoption. 
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BLBCTIONS. SIMULTANBipUS. - „ ^ . , . . ^ 

Pro: (1) By leaving the the Returning 

Officer, often a partisan, tlic law riiiltde it poMblivifeT^^ splflot a day 
advantageous to one political party ; large classes may thus be diefranohlsoa 
(C.O., costermongers, who cannot leavn ' their barrows cm 'Saturday)* 
(2; Under SunuTtarieous Klections, the likelihood of an elation filing on a 
m^et-day^onld not be and even ihen ironid miii lkty^lve gre^^ 
disturbance of trade. Moreover, elcctionB occur rarely. * . - ;^)^By dhmnish^^ 
ing the period of unceitainty between two parliaments, SinmltahcSty of 
eleo^ons would bpncfit trade enormonsly. ' ..(4) - Under Simultaneous 
Elections, the great influence which the earlier elcetions have ow later 
would be avoided ; and electors would not be tempted, as now, to vote with 
the^ winning side. (5) They would, to a large extent, aboliBli iflural 
voting. (6) Elections ai-e now so quietly carried out, that there is no need 
for extra police. (7) It would be easy eiiougli to get Returning Offleers, 
etc., from the district. At present a few lirras of solicitois have tlie whole 
business in their hands for three or four eoustitueucics, and naturaUy arrange 
the election to suit tliciiisel ves. 

Con: (1) The poll -day is fixed, as a rule, only after consul tatioxi with 
both candidations or their ropit'sentatives, and not with regard to pwty 
considerations. ( 2 ) If all elections were siniiiltaiieous they would occasion- 
ally fall on a market-day. Tlio only day of the week equally convenient to 
all is Sunds}', which is nut of the questiuii. (3) The gains to trade would 
be scarcely worth coiiHi deration. (4) Tlio iiillucnce of earlici* over later 
ek‘ction.s acts benohcially, by tending to give the parly in power the greater 
majority, thus slrengthciiing the (fovcninicnt. (5) Kimultaiipous Elections 
would scarcely diminiyli piiirul voting, least of all in London, w'bcrc it is 
most common. (g) It would be inipoa.sil)le to get tlic extra police re- 
quired at elections. ( 7 ) It would bo ini}>ossible to provide sutSaient 
election officers, i‘tc. ^ 

BLGIN MABBLBS : ougrht they to be restored to 

Pro : (1) The climaLc is [V.Ji one at Athens, whereas the soot in 
.London is deadly fo tlic Marbles, which alieady sliow bigns of deterioration. 
(2) In Athens they woultl bo far safer from lire, .situated on a height above 
the town. (3) Atlieii.s is tlie centre of Greek life, and the Acropolis the 
one great national monument, bound up with f lieir past ; these masterpieces 
of tlieir greatest sfuilptors ouglst to be rc.stored to llicm. (4) Their gi’eat 
beauty can be liilly apjuveiahid only in tlieir natural surroundings, where 
they could hr* w'cii :j..s a \vliol«*, not iragniciitaiily. Many studenis go to 
Athens. 

Con: ( 1 ) The Marbles are ;i national iruphy, and are priceless. The 
Modem Greeks arc not the dcseendaiits of the ancient Greeks. (2) The 
Acro])olis has been bomba*’ded many times, and is most insecure. The 
Marbles were brought to England to keep them fi oin the French, and to 
prevent their destruction ; and during the tiO years that they have been here, 
no deteriorations duo to climate arc a]»parcnt. (3) If the Marbles ought 
to be restored to Greece, many other similar collections ought to be raven 
back to other countries. (4) Tliougb not in their na^ral surrounffings, 
die Marbles are suitably lioused here, and more people profit by tlieir being 
in the greatest city of the world than if in Athens. There would also be the 
additional risk of another sea voyage. 

BMPIiOYBBS* LIABILITY: •' COMMON EMPLOY- 
MENT.” 

Pro : (1) The j'ncliuiol interpretation of the Factory Acte,, now abolihhed, 
whereby it was laid down as an axiom that no woi-knian can claim damages 
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front an em«^ the DaieleMoees of a fell&w-work- 
niAQ, oausecSBpt;- an inj|||rM workittpn vbo waA Bot resjjonsible 
for hia awn 'HMy. ^ (2f;Theie is ifo reason wby the employer should not 
be held af» liable in the case of his own servants as in that of a strianger. Th,e 
foiwr.& very often as little able to protect himself as the latter. 

Oon : (I) Workmen, knowini^ that employers aT0. iUblOj are miioh less 
carefol to j^otect themselyps from injuries, and parha^ arenseeil^em foi' the 
sakS' of . eohipeiiBatioiia ({) Ait employer eatihot reasonifmy be held 
reapons^de. for injuries arising from causes wh^y beyond his control. 
EmplosMsydikc everybody else, including theirnlastei's, must look after their 
own safety. 

ENGLAND: why is' she unpopular as a nation? 

Pro: (1) England is naturally unpopular because she is successful— 
whei'e other nations have failed— in tlic lielrls of Colotiial and (commercial 
euterprize. (2) England cannot fonii alliances in the same way as other 
jjowers, since tliere is no power whose interests do not in some way clash with 
ners. (3) England has been ibreted to cuiitiniio her Colonial expansion by 
the aetion of other jjowei’s, who (Jelil)cratcly and aggicssivcly entered into 
fields which she had previously ocjcupird alone ; the charge of bullying made 
against England Avas merely a devi('o on Die part of those ]iowers to create a 
strong feeling against her, and to force her hand. (Some) Much of the abuse 
which England has jcceived has been from rowel's avIio had every desire 
to court her alliance, hut saw' no oDicr means of oliUiining it save by threats. 
Otherwise it is incredible that Gerpiany would have risked war with England 
for the sake of some svorthles.s colonics in Africa. (4) France having with- 
drawn her troo})8 from Egypt at the last niomeut. and now discovering her 
mistake, is angry with England, hccaiwc .she dec'lincs <o give uji the country 
to tko anarchy from which years of patient labour have rescued it. that 
France may, through the occupation of Egypt^reacJi a position which might 
enable her to overthrow the maritime .suinemacy of England, As regards 
the promise to Avithdi-aAv, it is sufficient to say that the obstacles have proved 
far greater than could possibly have been anticipated. (6) The Command 
of the Sea is absolutely necessary to Great Uvitaiii. While to others it is 
merely a question of vanity, to England her veiy existence is at stake ; 
herself aii island, she dejieiids on foreign countries for food, and has huge 
Colonial possc-ssions to defend. 

Oon : (1) England is unpopular because of the e-ant and hypocrisy which 
are so characteristic of lier iii all her dealings with foreign nations. While 
professing goodwill to mankiml in general, she never fails lo profit by their 
mi8fortuiie.s. ( 2 ) Englamrs foieigii policy is so confused and vacillating 
that no nation dare trust her a.s an ally. EnglamFs true foreign ])olicy would 
be to come to terms Avilli thu.S'i ])owcrs wlios(5 iiiterc.sts coincide with her own, 
and form alliances, so tlialwiiorever those mutual interests are attacked, both 
powers w'ould be ready to defend Ihem. (3) England is naturally un- 
popular on account of the ‘*d»g in the manger” jioliey she has always pursued 
in Africa, wlierc, while trying to forbid other nations to occupy territory, she 
has refused to do so herself. (4) Franoc considers that England has 
behaved veiy badly in refusing to withdraiv from Egyjit when, according to 
th0 terms of a sl^eiuii promise given by Mr. Gladstone and renewed by Lord 
Salisbury, she w^ bound to do so. France claims that the circumstances 
have not changed, and that, order being restored, England is bound to retire. 
It must be remembered that England recognized France’s right to.occuny 
^inis, so there can be no counter-claim here. (5) The claim to tlm 
'Command of the Sea is one that can be allowed by no other jiowcr, and 
is needlessly provocative. 
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BNTAIL, W«JTION OF tTHB lurtfr 6^ 

Pro : (1; iaw of ISntajl Is mainatay' asid ifai 

al>olitioii wotQd bo a stop in the jarogreas of demcin^ . (2) The law 

X>rotectB a daes^ and class protection is poUtioally bad. ' Moreoveiv it protecte 
the profltote from the results -of' his- own folly. (J) ft worn bo 'an 
unqualified good to the nation if > dt iho profligate land^oM^ wei'0 

(4) The laMfrefl^ns parental control^ dnee it rdakes W indepen- 

dent of bSs father. (6) It tempts eldest kma to anticipate their' inherit- 
ahooe ; and is a great hardship on ybuz^ sons. . (0) Any Isgidatian that 

would increase toe number of land-owners^ and would dimini^ abs(SLttideiiD» 
would be desirable. (7) The ehief result of tlie law is cr^tiop ^.a lew 

Tai'ge estates, which is politically dangeinus. (g) The law fiaoeS an 
artificial value on land, since propeities which would in the natural course he 
purchasable disappear from the market ( 9 ) It leads to the mortgagee of 
estotes in order to provide jointures, and thus handicaps th# whole prowrty, 
(10) Under tlie law the lioldcr, having only a life interest in a )>ropcrty, Is ii^tt 
to mismanage it ; and, as lie has only the income and not the capital, iS 
unable to spend as miicli on the land a-s is often required. (I'D England is 
the only couiitr\^ in which the law obtains. (12) U’ it is true that rents are 
lower on entailed than on unentailed projierties, it is l>ocause the land lias 
deteriorated by bad farming. 

Con : ( 1 ) An iiiici('nt aristocrary is a source tif strength to everj' country, 
and an attempt to uiideniiinc its striuigth should not be sanctioned. 
(2) Any alteration in the law of ICntail would pratdically revolutionize the 
lU’esent system of hociely. The .s]»endtbnlt. woiihl not be less profligate if he 
had entire control of a ])ro]>cily. The law ])rotp(’Us a son from the follies of 
his latlier, and preserves the great families. ( 3 ) If the middle class woi’o 
to obtiiin possession of the land, gn'.at barm would be done, as they have no 
traditious to mainluin, aii<l do not realize the responsibilities attaching to 
land. (4) From ('uiliest y^uitli an ehlest son lias tin* good of tlie land 
at heart. Were Entail :ibolis]ied, the gotsl relations between sipiire and 
tenant would disappear, the vill;ige would cease to be proud of its “family," 
and the pride of the nation, *‘lhe landed gentry,” would boeomo extinct. 

(5) The speiidtlirift eldest sou vvouhl be a spendlbrift under any circum- 
stances, and po.sl-obits are not unknown. 'Phe alleged hardship to the 
younger sous is often more sentimental than real. (0) All projierty is un- 
equally divided — land not nuue .so Ilian other. If Entail were abolished, 
land would change hands, ami the only result nould be that it would acenmu- 
hitc ill the bauds of aiiotber cla.ss ; heir*', absenteeism would not be less 
prevalent tliaii now. (7) The existence of large estates i.s a good ; on these 
alone is a uniform system of agricultural jiolicy juirsiitd. The alleged 
]K)litical danger arising from large e.state«s is nullified by tlie Ballot arnT the 
Cornint Practices Act, (0) That there is no “ free trade in laud " enhances 
its value us an investnieiit. (9) Mortgagc.s, raised for suitable purposes, 
are a conveuieuce, and it is liiiancially sound that an estate shoiila provide 
itself with the means of its own iinproveiiient. (IQ) Under the law of 
Entail an owner cannot treat his capital as if it were income, and estates are 
better cared for, except in a few exceptional cases, since the interests of 
the tenant for life aud his successor are not antagonistic. (D) Farmers 
prefer entailed estates, as the rents are lower and the t^ire moi'e secure. 
(12) It is impossible to argue from one country to another.^ 

EQUALITY, RELIGIOUS. 

Pro r ( 1 ) The truth or error of speculative questions is no concern of the 
State ; at the most, interference by the State is justifiable only when the^ 
doctrines .held by a sect are Ixmna up with social pradiees which are in- 
consistent with the welfare of the community {e.p. hformonisni). (2) Tlie 
denial of Religious Equality induced the Simnish Government to establish the 
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lnquiHitioU(;^gri^^g Q^biwoxy at tba coat of <:Uie nien^S^^e of Spaia^ 
(3) WheTo the Isdiui) over of vaiyiiig 

oreeda^ <3u» caiiiiim|ltl sway only by neutrality. 

Ooa'; 0)- TneTOty^nnot r^nam indiffoi'ent to the truth of r^kiou 
witb^tttii^tually estabbahing atheism. Creeds caimot he separated fronat tWr 
soc^^nsequeiKoea j, said vhiere the oonolusions of a loosen soiual ties, 
the ^tato in^^int^To to ptov^oit its propa^tioa. Where opposing 
dootfi^ joto ceimeii by the i&te as equally Talia« the value or trum must 
1to IqWOM, ana indifference to all creeds follows, (2) The recognition 
by the State of bne^ortod as true need not lead her to ^rsecute the otheia. 
(3) The Indian Government, though tolerant, disoourages all incon^ 

swtoiit with Christianity, . 

BQUALITY, SOCIAL, 

Pro l (1) Most social differences are largely the result of surroundings 
and education. (2) The recognition of Inequality leads to snobbery and 
tlie worship of wealth, rank, intellect, atliletic powers, etc. The undue 
inspect TMud to the so-called intellectual professions leads to the dis|)ai'agen:ient 
of equally neccssaij social fimctioiis, and to an undue specialization of labour, 
with the concomitant evil of unequally developed mental and physical 
powers: (3) Special gifts are endowments of nature, and are not due 

to personal merits ; hence tlicre is no reoson why intellect alone should 
be singled out for honour. Popular education is lessening the inequalities of 
the c&ses; and as long as undue honour is paid to Intellectual labour, 
the evils of social Inequality beepme only more acceutu.ited, and the pre> 
jib^ce against manual labour increased, to the injiuy of the \dtaUty of 
the nation. Great moral and physical benefits woulci accnic if all would 
work with their hands as well os heads. (4) Tiioiigb this union of different 
kin^ of labour in caoli individua] may not he ]K)ssiblG under the x>rcsent 
organization of society, it is a condition nevcsrtheless to wliich wo are rapidly 
being driven ; and some alteration will bec7)rne necessary, since, though 
learning is being accumulated, it is only tl>e few who arc affected by it, 
whilst opposed to them stand the masses, no less ignorant than they are 
nujnerically strong. 

Con: (1) Social differences spring from more than mere differences in 
surroundings. Tliey are inherent in men ; they often occur among children 
of the same family and witli the same environment. (2) Some incentive, 
such as social reputation or lion our, is needed to evoke the best energies 
of genius ; wdiile respect shown to an unworthy object degrades a man, 
it raises him when he acknowledges the superiority of intellect, and pays to it 
its duo meed of honour. To intellectual work has always been accorded 
toe greatest respect. It is intellect that distinguishes man from the 
brute. (3) Great excellence in any one department of knowledge 
can be obtained only by sjiccialization, and demands undivided attention. 
The time, therefore, that is not devoted to s]iecial work should be spent, not 
in another kind of work, but in recreation. (4) We can deal with society 
only as it is, not as it should be. Intellect will always rule the world ; even 
popular movements arc directed by it. 

ETHICAL MOVEMENT, THE, 

: (1) Th<| grounds on which allegiance to the Good Life has been 
habitually claimed l)y toe Churches in toe past no longer retain their hold on 
large classes of people. Under those circumstances, there is a danger of 
.mural obi igations appearing, to those who have mistaken the alleged grotmds 
iEor toe real ones, to be of less binding application. (2) It is therefore a 
passing need of the day to make it clear wherein toe true significance of 
Kiglit Living consists. / . (3) This involves, in the first place, the endeavour 
to set forth in popular lectures and classes- the relationa oetween tUe Uves of 
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individuals permanent well-beiiig of 

attempt to elMf theoretic that 

itself trorth etrn^ for, and^ Vhich we may h 

siatont endeavour to piiiity and enrich life. , _ . 

beginning bo made towards the roaltzatibii; of these end^ Sooietaes shoald be 
formed* oonalsting of men and women of aQ shades of opisdon, whose one 
bond df naion sh^l be the belief that ^ Good Life im atdaim npon ns in 
virtue of its auxn’ome worth to bamanity,** and that ,by union it is 
possilde to assist individual and social efforts after it. ^ ' 

Oon • (1) Allegiance to the Good Life is an essential doctrine df all the 
creeds within Ohristianitv, and, indeed, of every religion. The scepticism and 
doubt of to-day are attiibutable to apparent but passing causes, such as the 
rapid growth of scientific knowledge, which, when proj^crly assimrlkted, will 
not be found to be at variance with the teachings of the Churches. 
(2) Christianity lias always, and never more strongJy than now, laid stress 
on the significance of the Moral Life. (3) Sociology alone is a wheJly in- 
sufficient basis for morality, in that it makes no direct appeal to the religious 
instinct. Scriptural authority is an essential sanction to any theory' of 
practical Ethics, and supplies the life-blood to its teachings. Abstract Ethics 
cannot be reduced to a scientific method, if the will be free, since by that 
very fact an incalculable cleinent is introduced ; W’hilst, if the will be not 
free, Ethics, being bused on tlie do(‘trinn of human responsibility, becomes 
impossible. Few people, for instance, agree as to what is meant by the word 
"goodness.” (4) The fact that the only bond of union between the 
lecturers and members of Etliical Societies is so slight a one, and a common 
article of belief to all civilized beings, is a source of great weakness ; 
until the Societies have establisJied an "Ethical Creed,” they can hope 
for no extensive influence or support, still less to supplant any existing 
Churches. • 

ETHICS AS AN EXt>EBIMENTAL SCIENCE. 

Pro : (1) In every other field of linowledgu pi‘ogres,s has been attained 
only by abandoning purely theoretical speculation in favoiu* of direct obser- 
vation of facts ; similar results Jiiay be expected from similar methods in 
Ethical investigations. (2) It is not necessary that, before starting on our 
inquiries, we should solve deep nietajdiysical ])rob]cn)i {c.ff. Freedom of Will) 
which have foi* centuries been the tlienio of cont»’i)vor.sy and the desmir of 
philosophers ; we should rather atlonujt to aseo^ taiii our facts ILrst, and draw 
our iiifercnees afterwards. (3) While d. may bi* admitted that widely 
different views as to the basi.s, province, and aim of Ethics exist, it must also 
be allowed that difl'ei’enees as w'ide-spvead existed iu all ancient theories 
concerning the physical realm {teste the liojieless divergene-e of views on 
physical matters in the classic world). (4) As the Science of Social 
Health, Ethics should bt based on an accurate observation of the laws which 
govern it, ju.st as in h 3 ’gien‘. w'c look for the laws which govern physical 
health. Neither hygiene nor medicine loses much of its force from the fact 
that it is based on cxjieriiriont. Why should Ethics ? 

Con : (1) Ethics cannot be reduced to an exact science as physics or even 
biology can, .since its subject-matter is of a totally different nature, not 
susceptible of the same accurate treatment The scienoe of Ethics consists 
not so much in the collection of facts as of judgments ujft)n facts, towards 
W'hich mere facts offer little help. (2) The solution of the problem of 
Freedom of Will lies at the root of all ethical questions ; without having 
a clcelr idea of what wo think on the subject we cannot decide on any ethical \ 
question. Responsibility is the veiy keynote of Ethics. (3) The subject 
of Ethics has been under discussion by the best thinkers for more than 2000 
vears, and we are no nearer a solution. Is it likely tlmt a collection of facts, 
however large, will help us ? i(4) If merely the soiree of Social Health, 
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y^rtant factor, i^cindmdt^^nd his duty 

tto siibstitutci ^ iwwjjibjig to tho 

ig flCTviee of a &e(»‘Aiali'. ' -r ^ 


etc., m ^peii to all, aud«r in the cm ^ tlie ^il €emce, 
iMlwng subject to nepotism, as formerly an ot^eot of honorable 
llie examination wusit be competitiTe, and not'merely Qualifying ; 
0%e same evils as before will arise. (2) According to the testi- 
^ many leading physicians, the health of students is not suffering 
r-work at school or colle^. (3) The effect of Competitive £xanii- 
>n young persons is healthy ; thousands are encouraged to try their 


SJATIOnI. OOMPBTITnng, / . 

I); Xliider the C^petitive £in^Tts>tion ^ 


S nk at school or colle^. (3) The effect of Competitive £xanii- 

Qung persons is healthy ; thousands are encouraged to try their 
t their compeers ; and even the dullest arc urged to exert them- 
P The vast majority of the leading educationists (Head Masters 
d Board Scliools and Inspectors of Schools) favour Competition, 
it the only practical means of testing efficiency and awanling 
1 a]:e a direct incentive to learning. (5) Teachers arc no more 
i to “ audit their own accounts ’* than other people. (0) The 
lect the candidates able to make use of their knowledge jo the 
ge — itself as desirable a qualification for tlovcrniuent service as 
■ning. 

) Competitive Examinations, at any rate for the Civil Service, 
i-cduccd to a miniuiuin, a year of probation being substituteii for 
.nxamination. (iSomc) (Qualifying Examinations'^ should replace 
I?’* . rd- (2) The present system is a great daiigcT to the health, 
k' r *uoral, of youth ; every year some valuable young lives are lost 
(3) It morally depresses both tc oner* and pupil, by 


’* ( 3 ) It morally depresses both lc ' cner* itnu pupii, oy 

delibart '1^ / tii^ itself to take a sordid view of ediKjation. Many brilliant 
prizcmcay^ '' ^Mived their mental life before they arc five*and -twenty. 


and pupil, by 


(4) Ednci 


'! are biassed jutiges ; the vast majority of others well able 


to fom aiiw ^*’'"pidcnt opinion are in favour of modification of the Com- 

f " 'tive Sysf!^'’ cramps school education and leads to over-specialization. 

I clever naught, whilst the stupiil, who need most teaching, are 

lected. "Examination is a useful instnimeiit in the hands of a 

teacher to tesU , iwri work ; but it necessarily exerts a fatal iiiflueiioo when 
made uf suchi ^*^‘orlaiice that teachers simply conform to an external 
standafa. (SoSc) Exanii nations by strangers test nothing ; in Germany 
it has ^eeu found tliat the teacher is best tpialificd to know the merite of 
his pupils, and ‘compulsory publication of papers secures against abuse. 
( 6 ) All exaniiuatioiis should aim at discovering general intelligence. 


EXPERIMENTAL, THE, IN POLITICS. 

Pro : (t) I^ political, as in every other science, tlic only means we have 
of testing the value of a theory is by experience. As regards politics, 
complex as are the materials and momentous as arc the results, it is yet 
possible by making experiments on a small scale to draw' satisfactory ebu- 
clusions, Avitliout endangering the fabric of society. For instance, an Eight 
Hours' Day might be tried for a few years, farm colonies for the unemployed, 
etc. (2) Costty as such experiments might be, they would not be so 
expensive os if mei^sures were taxen without such first test. 

Con : (1j) When dealing with phenomena so complex as those of human 
society, it is almost impossible to draw cori'cct conclusions from even the 
amplest experimemts, since we can never tell how far they are affected by 
aisturbiiig influences. In ordinary science, experiments are often rendered 
untrustworthy bj^ such influences, but such experiments can bo repeated : 
whereas in mlitios the mtmber of our experiments must be comparatively 
limited ; and in taking into Account the experience of foreign countries we 
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fFAG; 

are largely of the speoilA circumstanw pecu&^ l^litical 

e3cperi]neitta||^^:i^^ in a anjd voald' 

tempt atate8fn^!<'|j^\iElDderm^ schemes for ‘without 

proprly wei^j^i^g the effects tJley were likely to iafflSPjr ^exTOaiiii^ 
oonld he earned out only on a '^eiy . lar^ eeale and over .nw^ ycave* 

(2) The, ccM^ of such expexim^^ wch^^ enorindi^, be 

aluKMt Impcj^hle to go bo^ to g'w wil^^ 

F4xaKirom ilt sohooiik’/^ "yA ^ 

p3P!b : (p Fa^n^ instils itito tW minds> of boys when^ibey l|m 'go to 
school habits of mscjplin& and respect for their elaera*. ^I^ft iod^oes in 
oldiei' boys a feeling of responsilniity, and urges tliem to set a gppd 

(3) Very little bullying results from Fagging. Siich as th^ is; ^iispnd 
amongst those boys who have not yet (^uito reached the posi^ou hf 

their own fags. • ( 4 ) A boy having a tag allows no other boy tci bu^y that 
fag. In any school where there aio both big and little boyi^, sodie i^ort of 
fagging is sure to exist, and it is better that this should be regulated, imad the 
big boys made responsible. (5) Fagging acts as an iuducemeut io hoys to 
rise as quickly as possible in the school, in order to avoid fagging, sand to 
themselves obtain fugs. (0) Public opinion and the tramtious of the 
school pi’cveut abuse. , ' 

Con : (1) Fagging impairs the feeling of self-respect in the amalW boys, 
and Gucouiages in them an admiration foi- false ideals, ( 2 ) It ma'-'^ithc 
bigger boys lazy, ac]f-a.s.sertive, and tyrannical. (0) It encoiirafi'® ^S-ly- 
ing amongst all classes, and though checked by the bigger boys, 
remains. There is jiotliing to cljeok the big boj^s themselves ^ 

( 4 ) It is the duty of the master lo supervise the vtof 



in a school means tlje ])rivatc o[iiniuii of tlie head boys, sequently 

fluctuates considerably. 


FAIR TRADE (RECIPROCITY) v. PRE?^f ‘•LADB, 

Pro : (1) Fair Trade is not Protection. The blessir. ^ re,e Trade arc 
admitted by all; but, wdtJiout retaliation, it is impos^'p^^Ho force other 
nations to adopt it. (Some) Free Tiade should be nia /j*^aed for all raw 
materials, with a duty imposed on all manufactured England’s 

one chance of retaining liej' .supremacy lies in becoming the workshop of the 
world. (2) Fj'ce Trade, to be equitable, must be universal, which is not 
the case now. England lias opened her ports to all nations, but no nations 
have opened tlieir ports to licr ; hence our maimfacturers cannot place their 
goods on foreign markets at rates which couqictc with local industiics, whilst 
foreign countries compete freely liere. (3) Partial Free T>ade benefits 
protected countries ; hcncc England damages herself for the good of others. 
( 4 ) The export trade of foi-cigii countries has lately iucreasod pfO]^>ortionately 
more than ours ; and while, as a result of their Protective duties, our ei^orts 
to them decline, their imports to us incrGa.se. (5) Free Trade is leiuliug 
to the destruction of all our iiidnstiies ; wdiich, once lost, could iievei* be 
revived, as other countries would have obtained our markets ; the ruin of 
England would result. ( 0 ) England docs not imjport only necessary 
ai't&les. Foreign countries, owing to lower wages, coiu^ti^ mth us in oui' 
own markets in goods which we can manufacture satiSifaetorily ourselves. 
(7) Without Reciprocity real Free Trade does not exists If the. exports of 
those countries which ]u‘otect their industries against us were taxed, we couliS 
force them to adopt Free Trade ; or continue them as long as they 

remamed recalcitrant. (0) The consumer ai^^^oducer are so closely 
connected that any iUjuiy to tlie trade of the once reacts on to the 
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former ; in alfickfMliB o^^ttada it is the oonBiujeeir whn ie rnoet 'aifected, since 
hie livelihood dM9^c,eiA tl)je<^rodiioer ; hence ^V skd^on tilEat revives trade 
would increase of all. (g) Even u of commodities 

rose, the oonsuihei* wovrtd in the long inn be a gainer, since the greater 
portion 'Of the im}) 0 L‘t duties wou^ he paid by the foreigner} and there woitld 
be a oon'esppndiuj^ diminution Hit taxation. Morepmy absolute beggary 
would stare the m^otri^ of consumers in the Ikoe if our nianu^^arers were 
mined. (tg) Ihe di^hution of wealth in England is heocamne^ore and 
more uneqnid, the rich growing richer/ and the neor poorer, while the con* 
verse is the case in |)rotocted oountiies. C|f) Free Trade is not the real 
cause .of the increase in our' wealth, which is due to the extension of railways, 
telegraphs, improvesuenta in machinery, etc. France and the United States 
are examples of prosperity "under the Protective System. (12) If we 
adopted . Fair Trade, and imposed duties on the imports of foreijpi com- 
modities; we slioula be able to negotiate fairer Commercial Treaties, and 
eventually should “buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest.’* 

(13) imports are lai'gely in excess of our exports. Consequently, we 
Tiiuat be living on oni* capital, and sucli action leads to bankruptcy. 

(14) Absolute Free Trade does not obhiin even in England, and tJiere js no 
ivason w*hy Protective duties should not be cxtendcfY to other articles of 
conimei’ce. (15). Our policy of Free Trade is resented by some of our 
Colonies, who, finding that they cannot compete with Englisli manufactures, 
have been compelled to impose high Protective duties. (Ig) (Some) We 
ought to establish absolute Free 'J'rade with oiir Colonies, arni Reciprocity 
wjth the rest of the world. Tliis jiolicy wonUl inakt' Impeiial Federation 
possible. (17) England is the only Free Trade country in the world. 
(18) Fair Tnwie, l»y making us iiulepcmlcnt of foreign nations, and 
encouraging onr own industries, would strengthen ns in of war. 

Co]#: (1) Fair Trade is only Protection in another form, since every 
irnjiort duty would protcjt some industry. ( 2 ) Ohstaelcs in the way of 
trivle are bad ; hence any freeing of markets is W(‘Ucr than none, and partial 
Free Trade is of great hciiefit to England. (3) England imjiorts goods for 
her own benefit, not for that of others. (4) The gradual decline of our 
export tj*ade is to he deplored ; its resuseiUtiou is not to he sought in 
a rrotcctive tariff^ whicli would only laise the price of commodities, and thus 
increase distress. (5) England sui-ccssfully com])cti*s Avith IbreiguerB in 
foreign markets^; the remedy fur the, luewni depression in trade is not Fair 
Trade, but fresh markets and ex]iaiisioii of Euijiirc. ( 0 ) If foreigners are 
able to successfully compete with n.s al home, it only proves that, our coats of 
proiluctioii are, too high. If Fair Trade wi-re iulojjted, Protection to be 
equitable niuai ho extended to all iirth^*s of industry — a aiiicidul policy for 
a country that depends on imports for /o-i-easai ic'vS of life, (7) Even if the 
{n'inciplc of Reciprocity were adopted, it could not he can’ied out, since we 
are bound by Commercial Treaties and by the “most favoured nation clause” 
for many years to (unne. (0) Any jirospective revival of trade and conse- 
quent iiiertjase of wages to the coiisiimer from the action of Fair Trade Avoiild 
be more than neutralized by the iiuiucdiati- rise in the jirice of all com- 
modities, and we should he worse off than we are now. Protection can 
be repelled only by more Free Trade. (0) The majority of the ooiisumers, 
the AVorking*class§B, would not he benefited by any reduction in taxation ; 
and any action that raised the price of the necessaries of life would be an 
unmitigated evil. • (]0) Though it may he true that the poor are daily 
becoming poorer, it is andoniablo that under Free Trade they are much 
better on than wliAi Protection obtained. The inoi-e equal distribution of 
Avealth in Protects oifist cou^ ics ia duo to other causes. (fl) The increase 
in the wealth of England-, due to the extension of railways, etc., but to 
the aliolition of Protective! ^thjs. For many years before the adoj)tion of 
Free Trade, our trade avob alnioet at a staiulstiU, Moreover, Protectionist 
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countries are throng ^ severer perio^ of tlien we are. 

The United S&tes are uotai^ etample of pro^^^ty 5^d(jr'rrotQCtio]i. since 
Amoiica is self-supporting ; and other oausSs in the c^se of 

France, (12) is uhder Free Trade tliat we feoi ” ‘ * buy in the oheai>est 
niai‘ket and sell in tlio dearest’'. (fS) Though our imports. exceed our 
exports) we have a large market .fhr oui^ goods at home, and we are not living on 
our capifcai (Somo) It is not trae that our imports far' exceed onr exports 
to Foreign Protective countries— only with France is thiS' the case ; with 
other cou!E?trics the balnnco is large^^'iu our favour. ' t)4) Oojjomodiiies 
are now taxed only for the sake of ^ revenue. The aim of sJl English 
financial legislation is to remove duties, not to impose thmu, ( 15 ) *l'he 
very fact that our Colonies protect themselves against our mainifactntGs, 
proves that England is able to produce more cheaply than.othcas. Protcetitm 
would merely mean an iiicivase in tlie cost of proauction, to the detriment of 
the home coiisuiiicr. ( 17 ) England's partial Free Trade is of the greatest 
possible benefit to her. If America adopted Free Trade, slie would be able 
to successfully coinpcte with us in nearly all our markets. ( 18 ) would ■ 
be very difficult for Custom-house officials to carry out any scheme of Fair 
Trade, which would in’obabl}^ Icjwl to goods being sent to England tlirough 
some free port (as in tlic case of ]'’rcnoh brandy, w'here ]»otato spirit W'enl 
from Hamburg H) Bordeaux, to return 1o England with the liordeanx marks 
as “old brandy”). 

PAIR WAGES CLAUSE IN PUBLIC CONTRACTS. 

Pro: (1) Stale and Municipal Authonties ought, both in the labour 
they directly employ and in all contracts they give out, to stipulate that men 
in their service, be )»aid the full Trade Union rate of w'agcs, and that their 
liours shall not exceed eight prrdiciu,. ( 2 ) I5y drnng .««o the State would 
be acting as a iiiod(’-l for eni]»loyeis, and would nttraet the be.st iiicn.i^to her 
service. It would be parndoxioal and illogiwil foj- the State to pas.s, for 
instancy, an Eight Hours’ Lyw, while .she hciself is a fsiniicr. 

Con: (1) 1 ’ublie bodic.s, in the intcrc.sis of l-ixjjayers should cany out 
the work eninisled lo them ns (.conoinically es po.SHihlo. To j)ay higjier 
wages, and to woik men less hours than tJje market, would be tantamount to 
being generous at the exjicnse (»f line public. This w«nild depress industry, 
and create a favoured class at the (xjicnse of the I'/st. ( 2 ) If the State 
were to raise wages throughout the dislriet beyond the amount wliioli 
cjiiploycrs could afford, it would merely result in the employment of fewer 
hands. 

FARM COLONIES FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 

Pro: (1) The establi.shiuent of <i;arin Colonies would pi\nide healthy 
employment to many. ( 2 ) Our eoiintiy districts arc being depopulated, 
and land is going out of cultivation ; hence Farm Colonies would be a groat 
benefit ( 3 ) Had high Farm, auiougst others of the same kind, has been 
a gieat success morally, if not liiiaiicially. and it has helped many to 
emigrate. 

Con: ft) The euornious co.st of buying land is a groat difficulty in the 
way of cstablishiiig Farjii (.V)Iouies, a)iart from the total unfituossi and 
incapacity of the Unemployed for agi'iiniltural work. ( 3 ) No Farm 
Colony has ever really been a financial success, and finding work for the 
Unemployed is too large, a scheme for c^iaiity. (Stir. UNEifivLOYEU.) 

FASHION IN DRESS: is it an evil? J 

Pro: (1) Changes of Fashion are, the resi of a Craving for variety, 
which indicates a morbid taste that should not^^it^ncouraged. ( 2 ) ^Vhat- 
over is good in design and workmanahip slmum w permanent. Under the 
influence of Fashion, desigris aim at variety ratW than excelleuce of work- 
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manfihip, which in a inerelf «rtic)o. ( 3 ) FashiOHi 

by keeping its dev^it^ in leading strings, teiim^ dmive them of whatever 
power of otifidnal iles^ .they may possess. (4) I^e designs dictated by 
Fashion are often ill-aaapted to the needs and snrronndings of the individual 
(e.y. the hat of the factory-fi^l). (5) Fashion in 'drera does not take into 
account the, primary oonriwations of health people wear 

symmetricad hoots ihe foot is unsymmetriei^t mtort 

eta (B). A study of the Fashions diverts the nshid thutn. hetj^ obj^eets. 
(7) Without Fashion we should have gi^eater individuality'hf taam^ and more 
variety of appearance. (g) A scarci^-voluo Is given for things of the 
iie%vest derign by people who wish to be iashionable. This is ah economical 
mischief. (9).C Changes of J'aslucm lead to rapid altertiatapns of over-work 

and idleness in industrial cehli'cs. Hands that have lieen 'employed in one 
kind of work^re unable to take up work of a totally difmrent nature. 
Moreover, temporary iudustiial activity fosters early marriagetf and a larger 
increase of population than can be maintained ; consequently, when the tide 
of Fashion recedes, a large number of i»arents are left out of work, with 
young families on tlieir hands. 

Con ; (1) Within certain limit« variety is wholesome, and the mind is 
icfreshed by changes of Fasliion. (2) A fasliionable design is not of 
necessity a bad design, and artn;1e.s whicli have been in nso many ycarft, and 
by virtue of the excellence (»l' their ttcnkmanship have wit.hstt»od the wear 
and tear of time, become less fresh and w]iolesr)Tiie than the more lightly- 
made temporary articles. (3) If pco^dc designeil theii* own articles they 
would often be of worse design than that imposed on them by I'aslnon. In 
the vast majority of cases, the taste of tlie individual is below even that of 
the loaders of Fashion. (4) If the individual is foolish enough to adopt 
unsuitable designs, she (or he) would ])iohahly do so under any r6gim/’. 
(B) There is no reason why Fashion in dress should not take into account 
considerations of health and utility. Tlie late Mr. AVorth was too greaL an 
artist to do otherwise ; lie designed drosses for the. individual, not for society. 
(6) It is often an imTnen.se saving of time and trouble to (iud things ready- 
made to a given fashionable pattern : few ]K‘ 0 ])lo have time to give to the 
design of original costume. (7) Fashion imposes greater uniformity on 
individual taste, greater variety ou society. (g) I'oor pc'ople can often \uy 
superior articles at loss than the cost of production, ln*CiUT.se they are no 
longer fashionable. The wealthy and IcisiircMt cla.sses thus e>oiitribute a share 
lo the pleasures of tlu; poorer classes. (9) Alternations of imhistry and 
idleness take place at industrial c.cu1res (piite iijrJe])C!udently of Fashion. 
Moixsover, a loss of trade to ouc centre involves aii increase of trade to 
another ; so that the community as a whole does not suffer from the changes 
of locality for industrial activity. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN ’GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 

Pro ; (1) A careful analysis of the c.auses which liavc led to the break- 
down of the Parliamentary nnudiine, as exhibited in the frequent failure of 
governments to pass any important legislation except after frequent and 
exasperating delay, leads to the ooncluHion, arrived at by so strong an 
opponent to change as Lord Salisbury, that decentralization or devolution of 
some of the powers of Parliament to local bodies is the only means by 
which tlie present state of affaii’s can be remedied. (2) An examination of 
the records of Bill&passcd by the House of Commons since the date of the., 
two Unions, will shiw that the wants of both Scotland and Ireland have been 
almost habitually subordinated, whilst England has always received the lion’s 
share of attention, (3) Ireland has long groaned under the evil of this 
state of things, and, having seen the rea.>3on, has demanded liberty to manage 
her own affairs. Scotland also, feeling the some evil, but for n long time 
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ignorant of its cause, ha^ now Mi^cned; and most of t)h« Scntch Members 
of tlio House of Commons alHi united in favoi^r of a se|)arate legii^turo for 
Scotland. Meanwhile the English Members also, finding tliey csonnot ga^ all 
they leqaii’e, lay the blame on the fact, as^j^ say, tliough without truth, that 
Ir^nd reoeives too much attention.: the truth* being, that we are tr^ng to 
govern an essentially Federal State with ^ constitution of a Uhitea State. 
( 4 ) Tondopt a Fedetal System is not to revoke or m any way tamper with 
the mein p^iciples of the Union, since the Ff^dera] Govnoimeut would retain 
its supremacy, and would merely delegate certain of its powers .to bodies better 
able to peiform tliem. (5) There can be no dotubt that the desire for 
National Independence among the Irish is wholly due to £ngland*s injustice, 
past and present Were England to give due heed io Ireland's wmbgs, and 
endow her with sucli ] towers of self-gOverniuont as were eousistent with. the 
honour and safety of the United Kin^om, at the same timehleaidy shovrlng 
her that no ihore would bo conceded, there is every reason to conclude tliat 
Ireland \vonld soon settle down. An Irish National Party with W'auts 
unsatistied would Ijc quite as dangerous as a discontented Irisli Parliament, 
and, W'liile far more likely to be discontented, would be as well able to treat 
with a foreign foe, because no foreign (rovernraeiit that would treat uith 
a siiboi’diuate Parliament would refuse to treat with a National Party. This, 
of coui'se, on the supposition Ihatlbe Imfxirifil Parliament retained in its own 
hands the jiowcr t)f tax-collecting. ( 0 ) The contention that Members oi-e 
elected, not t<» look alter tlic interests of their respective eounti'ies, but 
as represenhitivc.s of the whole, ls remlered aibsurd, considering that by far the 
greater portion of the legislation passed by the House of Commons is ]>urely 
lo(;al, which by its vciy natme does in»1 nspiij-c nucIi treatment, the conse- 
quenee of which is that, by a .sy.stem of imilual aceomiriodatioii, the minority 
in one country can imjjose its will upon the majority in the other, with the 
help of outsMe jMembers uho know nothing of the real merits of the catjp, and 
who.se constituents will not be submitted to the law. 17 ) The fiW'.t that by 
this Meiusurcs are delayed, ai\\l often have 1«» be dro]ipefl, is in no way a good 
thing, .since it does not make the siipjanlers of a Mca.siire leasouable, or 
imlnccj them to again weigh ovei- lije />ros and rons. such as noiild be the case 
were they able to di.seuss and hear it erilh i/od in Die House of Commons. 
Hath or d'Kifi the delay iirilate them, and turn them into iiurcasouiug and 
fanatical [lurtizans, who lose all sen.-'e ol [noportioii, and can see the value of 
nothing but tin; one MeaMoe they \^ish to ])as.'5. It also encourages log- 
rolling, where one Member or group of Mcmbcis su]>j)orting the Hill vote for 
anotJicr, in order to seeurc the voLe.s of the others for their own Bill. 
( 8 ) the merely local bi;.vness, J’arliament would be free to 

uiidertake the task whieli it is eUsded to j»erforin, viz., to supervize the. 
estimates, and would also bring tliO inHue.iiee of the ]»eo])le to bear on tho' 
policy of the (hivevnmeiit. The evils ol' popular iiiterfereuoe in matters whicli 
they do not undevstaMd vould be much less were ‘the popular control more 
continuous, and less apt to be diverted by side issue*-. The chief mischief of 
popular inteirerence lies with those who allow aKsurd statements to go 
uncoritradietod, and who, by making foreign policy a mj^stcry, do not hide 
their hand fiom other nations, but only make it ]»os.sible for their ow'n nation 
to be led hither and tliilher by the Jenmgogiie. Supposing, however, that 
tlie prediction proved true, that all interest passed avay from the Parlia- 
mentary Election, it is surely much worse that p(M)ple who Jiave no interest in 
foreign policy in and for {hemselvcs should be j»ractrbally stimulated to 
influence them by endowing a body of men, wdio were eleided because of their 
attitude on home and local que.stions, with supreme p(iwer on foreign and 
colonial. 

Con : (1) It is certain that if every Member is to insist on his right 
to speak on all possible occasions (and this is the state of affairs toward.s 
which ^ e seem to be diiftiug), no matter how little boainess Pailiamcnt ha^ 
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to d 0 | it \iill nevttX'^ done;* ( 2 ) The on to prove the fact, 

tliat JEngland has moni^lizipd the attention of Pavliauient are absolutely 
valttelees^ aiace they tell us nothing of the character of the legislation or the 
time it has taken to pass. One really-well-drafted Sill, or even if not well^ 
di-afted, a 'l^voliitionary Land Bill might i^at Ireland had reeved 
more attention ihan ten or even twenty Billsior IStiglanid wpuld Also 

debates of a merel;^ local interest ai’e apt to involve a lar|» piincipler^.^. the 
liberty of tiie snbject. (3) Wliatever injnstiee may nafe Iwen done to 
Ireland in the past, there can be no reasonable .doubt that she hasTeoeived 
more than her due share of attention of late ycai-s and aa'a proof of this, 
nothing is more remarkable tlian the growing indifference of the fwopje to all 
politico agitations, in spite of the attempts of interested agitators here and in 
America to stir up bad blood. J^arliamcnt has always shbwu itself wdling to 
meet all reasonable demands of the Scotch Members and there is every hope 
tliat, by the extended use of tlie Committee System, and possibly the excision 
of one or two of the umicfesaary stages, the present burden may be removed. 
( 4 ) The removal of all local mutlcrs would be a deadly blow at tlic unity of 
the Kingdom, foi; not even the warmest advocate of tlie Federal System can 
say that Foreign, Indian, or even Naval affairs w'onld be enough to rouse the 
enthusiasni of the electors. National interest would tlicrefore eoncenti-ate on 
the local Parlianienls. This would be furtbei* aee-entiiatcd by the fact, for 
example, that while Kiigland is Conservative, Scotland is liadioal *, and 
Scottish Kadicalism -wourd be very angry if it received a check from the 
Fedeml Govemmciit, and would at ojiee tleiuand separation, ( 5 ) The 
dcnjaiid for Home Rule, as fai* as Iraland is eoiicennjd, can be clearly shown to 
be biised on the «iesire foj* sepnrution, a desire, which has bo(‘n sedulously 
maintained by the enemies of ICngland in the, Uniti^d Slates and elsewhere, 
and which desire would be aided, rather than i-heeked, by the creation of a 
LocakParliamont, which, tliongh enough to focus national discontent, would 
not and could not be allow’cd to possess siiffioient to gratify Uio 

national pride. An Irish Paiiianient would helnclinerl, slioiild England find 
luTHolf in difficulties, to make capital for Ireland h}’' a secret alliance with her 
enemies. In any case England, how'cver anxious she may be to atone for 
the past, must yet be giji<lcd by eonside-ralions of i>olitical e.vpedienoy and 
national safety. (0) Uillierto tbc Members of iJie lTn])crial Parliament, 
not as representing the interests of England, Scotland, and Ireland se]>aratbly, 
but as Members of an ImiKjrial l^irliament, arc bound on every occasion to 
look at the snbject dKS(’usscd as it atfects the intei esi:' of the w'bole ; and this 
prevailed till (piitc leccnlly withlhe, Ihiglish and Scottish Members, for while 
Scotsmen have, from 1S32 heen for the most part Radicals, they Ijave never 
been sectional Radicals ; and, as a matter of 1‘aet, no English Cabinet lias 
been formed on the idea that there was any necessity to rc)>rpseiit proportion- 
ately the different national ilics. ( 7 ) Whatever tlic ellects of delay may be 
on the jMirtizans of any Measure, it is certain that, as far as the nation at 
large is concerned, the elfeet is to prevent a large amount of positively 
mischievous legislation ; while tbo fact that the )iarti?.ans be(*oiiie fanatics is 
more apt to tell against than in J'avour ol their chances with the great mass 
of cool, thinking men and womcm : ibr instance, w’e may sec how' lunch 
temperance legislatihn has been delayed by the action of its fanatical 
supporters. The ■House of Lords is probably the best ehe,ck on log-rolling, 
since tlie country, ^as it showed at tlni last election, will always back it 
up when it represAits the best interests of the nation, agaiiiHfrthc effects 
of groups to deati’of it. (0) Parliament, if dejn-ived of tlie greatt*i‘ poj’tion 
of the work it has|bcen clecteii to do, wtnild be tempted to interfere unduly 
with the executive, and with the worst possible results. The evils of Parlia- 
mentary contTol arise largely from the fact that it is impossible for the Foreign 
Secretary to say all that he knows, or, in other words, to adequately defend 
his own acts. The outcry against secret diplomacy can be nplicld by no one 
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who considers the magnitiids'iiP'yii issues, or hdw fhr sJliQQistei' is bound to 
weigh Ilia words, for fear of committing his counlTjr to a course of policy 
which matumr n^ection will show to be Mbo. 

PBBH LIBRABISa 

Proj^: d) Tree Libraries will stimulate an appetite to madiUg, and thus 
Ifccomc a y^uable educstionel insiitutioh. (2) They form a soirt of dub 
to many poor people, and are thus an important countoHsttnlction to the 
public-house, it IS always possible to prevent abuse of the leadifig-reom. 
(3) They form a good means of keeping up the iuEuences of •'Soh^L News- 
paper and novel reading will create a taste for higher literature; and 
novels (to w'hich Free Libraries as a rule are and always should , be limited) 
are themselves an education ; moreover, it is alw^ays possible to gradually put 
a restriction on hetion. Although much standard literature may be 
bought at nominal prices, the poor Itave no comfortable homes in whldi to 
read. (4) The Library rate is never high. 

Con : (1) There is no more reasem why literature should be sullied free 
to the people tlian any other ainusenicnt. (2) The Free Public Libraiv k 
•ifteii used as merely a warm slielter lor the needy, no ]>retence of leading 
b(jmg made ; half the readers ” are sometimes asleej*, to the great discomfort 
of their neighbours. (3) Apart from newspapers and ma^zines, novels^ 
mostly trashy and sensational, are the only works considerably read, while 
serious standard litcral-iire is all hul neglectcil. Moreover, the time allowed 
for reading is, and imist be, too short for any work requiring thought. 
Novel reading as a habit, like draiu-driiiking, debauclies the taste. Further, 
tbe abundance of eheap edi cions of Mie best standard literature renders Free 
Libraries an unnecessary addition to the lates. (4) Free Libraries would 
become an enormous burden if a really large section of the public took to 
study. The latest hooks would have to be hmiglit, and large buSdings 
provided. The reason wliy tlte rat(j is at pioseiit low is that so few people 
use the Libraries. 

FREE LUXURIES FOR THE POOR. 

Pro : (1) AVJiilst tlio ]>o<»r must maintain them selves and their families by 
their own exertions, the Stale, or private eharity, should provide them witn 
those luxuries wliich alone make life w'orth living, and which, being possible, 
arc Ihurcfore exi»cdieiit. (2) Tliis field foi direct assistance is almost 
boundless, and eonsisls of lw(» main divisiims, the one concerned with the 
means (»f clcaiilinet>s and .sell -respect, tlie other with more jtositive pleasures. 
The former is in vaiious ways jKirtially i‘iO\jded for ; the latter is almost wholly 
neglected, being rogarrled as a pun^ extra, of siiiall imporlaiico from a public 
]>oint of view. For most natures, howe.vcr, cxeilcment in some form or 
allot, lier is an essential, more truly a condition of happiness than, even 
personal cleanline^ss ; and to substitute a refined excitement for a coarae one 
would he a universal boon (3) Tlic provision of such happiness is of all 
public cliarilifts the easiest to secure, .since it is not fraught with the dangers 
which attach to other forms of aid. (Sc-c Oiiautty.) It would be the surest 
means of closing the jmblic -house. (4) The cai»acity for onjoyiDjg good 
art, whether graphic, musical, or dramatic, involves neither education nor 
refmemeiit, but is implanted in nearly all Knglishmen, though many pass 
from the cmlle to the grave without discovering its cxis^nce. 

Oon : fl) Luxuries, in common with all means of maintainixtg or ei^oying 
life, must be jTovided by tbe i>eople for themselves, indeti&ndeuce of 
character is to be gained. All forms of external, whetlfer State or private, 
assistance are demoralizing, though the provision of luxuries is perhaps the 
least injurious. ( 2 ) Fvon were education not necessary for the enjoyment 
of refined pleasures, the drudgery and squalor to which fate first condemns 
and then adapts the poor, womd disqualify them for their apprecialion. 
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(3\ The muBio-hw It o^y.«oxmt»-atta»Wia -ifcd ,the public^hoose ; 
tbei lower the hall, the its siiccesa» ( 4 ) Capacity for the li^hef^ 

, eojoymmitB imfdiea^elevauon of mind, of habits, and of .material oonditi^a » 
ims^sational iestheticism can haye no chance, exoe^ through the 
maclMiie^ of Board Schools, Tem^rance Mo^emi^tB, and Improved Dwel-; 
lings.', ^hsit comfort must precede a love of beauty is evidenced; by tlm smE 
attendance of the rally poor at East-End Fictuxe B^hibitiohs and Cmeerts, 

pnda MSIALS AT BpAED SOHOOIA;. * 

Pnch (%) Attepdance- at school being compulsory, it is a fieoessary 
corollaw that sufficient food should be given to necessitous children to .render 
their eluoation effective. Stai'ving cliildren cannot learn, and lirain-work 
added ]b empty stomaclis leads to ill-health. Apart from the question of 
lutmaniW, education that is only partially effective is bad economy. 
(2> Wh^’c Free Meals liavc been introduced, schools have greatly benefited, 
both innllectnally and physically. (3) Whore abuses of the privilege of 
Fine Meils exist, they (jan readily he »;hccked by teachers. ( 4 ) The poor 
find diffi\ulty in providing their children with” proper and sufficient food. 
Even wefc it true (which it is not) that the money thus saved them would 
only bo ajeiit in drink, why should the children’s education suffer for*their 
parents* abs 

Con : (1) The ]novisiou of food for their childroii is the first duty of 
parents, rhe Sbitc should coin pel pjirents not oidy to send their children to 
school, bit to send them sufficiently fed. (2) Free Meals ai*e morally 
harmful ti the children, Icadbiff tlicin to rtfiy on charitable assistance. 
(3) The kiowlcdgc poHNcs.scd by toaclnTs of tJie circumstances of the parents 
of each chid is not sullicieiit to form a safe l>asis for selection. ( 4 ) It 
redutjes tlu.rosponsibiJitioH of marriage, tlicreby incrf‘uying the number of 
impre^idon'. marriages. If help is absolutely necessary, it were much '-otter 
given privatjly to the family as a whole. {Sffi (JjfAitiTY.) ( 5 ) Free Meals 
would eveniially reduce the late ol wages earned by the poor, whose bare 
necessities a:e in the end always the measure of their earnings. 

FBEB SHELTERS AND REFUQES. 

KpfiKjm aufttilieltcriitn'f nf tiro L nut i> : (o) Fiir •'tnaram^oniti irlu'ri ft er sh rite r auit some fo(^ 
fire Inii'Utvriiii iffitdi/ titrenjor wiijiioj fieiiO'J\ vuthnut uiqu’ 1 1{ -n' oi'iio n 1 :etl epni ifnmrd^ jicr- 
vwiientlu hcljinuj. (it) 1 iUftitutoom rhirv, m iuhlftinn in ft, oil otifl shrltcr ficitig [trOL'itleti, 
itifjnirif i/f watfi into the untrmh'nls of o]iitlitoiit>f oiol utteuipts ore meuie to jicri,uinr.nfl}f Ofitniil 
bv Jtmihifj theur or inniiiiti itu m to fnot, t nii'inijim nt. The i).o-toUrit Shiltrrs ond Jkftiffeif^ such 
ns ikneraJ, Jlaah's, vben n. rhonj, ,^ hountr smoU^ is nnnlr j),r either food m lottrnvij, do not come 
irit/iin the tn'ojito/ thii, nrtivh. Then torniijort aj Hu rpnUfon oj f'hmp Lndijiug'llffiises. 

Pro: (!)•' Individuals may find theuiselvc's witliout the wherewithal to 
obtain a ni|}il’s lodging, and yet shun the social stigma attaching to the 
Casual Ware and the Workhouse; temi»orary helj) may be of great service 
here, for whb once a i)errt()n hd.s fallen jislow as the Casual Ward, self-respect 
vanishes — a Calamity which a little help might have obviated. (2) Work- 
house rules |U‘c so rigid, and tin: labour lest in Casual Wards frequently 
enforced so harshly, that inmates aic kept to their allotted task until it 
is too late i the morning for them t<j seek work successfully ; tlie result is 
chronic retifu to the Casual Wartl. (3) When private charity relieves 
ratepayers d' th^ cxiiensc of supporting the indigent, rato.payers sliould be 
grateful. I ( 4 ) More iicrsonal iiifluencjc and care can be bestowed on waifs 
in a private Institiftion ; and it is a Christian duty to mitigate their priva- 
tions morefthan £ftate Institutions can with their prison-like discix)llue. 

(5) Those |ho ha’|o fallen behind in the struggle of life, may often, by 
a little sympathy and skilled counsel, be put in the way of finding suitable 
work, who, lonaided, would become a permanent burden to the community. 

(6) Refiigoil and Shelters, where inquiry is made (unlike indiscriminate 
Institution^, besides saving many ou the vei’ge of destitution, become a 
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poaitivo deterrent from imposjis^, by demoi|«tlfttin|^ tbs treatment 

meted out to the loafer and to the ^nuine oasje. ' ' (7J There is gifeat 
advantage in personal contact between rich and pc^jr wheji dealing with «ch 
oases, sapplying to charitable wortos a good training, and helping to mou/bato 
in them w smiit of true citizenship. ^ / 

Cou : (1) if soinetimcii deserving people find their w*ay to Free lUfug^ 
who Would otherwise drift* into tits Casual iVard, this.geKMi is more/ than 
counterbaljpiced by the opportunity they give to loafers to avoid the i'hole- 
some discipline of tlie Poor Iiaw. People of i^sal grit come throuJi the 
Poor Law oirical unharmed, and find their pi'oper level afterguards. Befiiges 
of all sorts positively sap independence, and cause people to give fip the 
straggle for existence sooner than if only the Casual Ward and Wojkhouso 
lay hofora them. (2) The rules in the hotter regulated Casual Wirds are 
so relaxed that, where individuals are eager to get wnrk, they are abb to do 
BO. If the place is pleasant, it is an Induccmeut to those who h^e been 
tlicre to return again. (3) The ratepayer makes provision for the lestitnto 
in Ills Poor Rate, and is wasting his money in attracting them fron/ a well- 
regulated Institution to one managed by less rc'-sponsiblc and loss oxierienced 
authorities. (4) Private j)hilauthro})y is apt to be “ faddy,” ecnjimeiital, 
and unpractical, and tends to ciieoiirage pauperism and hypoerW. Many 
such Institutions, after tlie first burst of cliaribible impulse whim started 
them, fall under the maiuigement of well-paid oilicials, over whom ip efficient 
control is exercized. Some Institutions lack in clcanlijicss ; and thddisciplino 
necessajy for dealing with the destilntc class is in nine eases out o! teji more 
kindly and Christian than tlie temjtorary housing and feeding of i few, who 
wc afterwards turned adrift in no better condition than before. '(5) Those 
in search of emnloynieiit could have the same kindly interest broight to bear 
in their behalf, without being housed anrl fed, hy privafe charity, 
(6) Shelters and Refuges which Jiohl out j)rosi)eets of finding iniplo^jnent 
attract unemployed from outside districts, ami unduly burden (.lie district 
with a burplusage of dc.stitHt<‘. (7) All genuinely inteutitoed efforts 
devoted to the organized private inve^stigation of cases, or to jioiising and 
feeding, would be better bestowed by the jihilantliropist in doin^jhis duty as 
a citizen on a Roard of (jiiardidiis, etc., and in trying to Invil up State 
ln.stitutions to his charilahlo ideals. Individual interest betweei helper and 
Imlped could be as well brought to bear in Wcvkbouso and Warn as in 
an alinospliere where iinjiulsive, irresfujiisiblc kindliness is apbto result in 
ill-considered action, rather tlian in judicious and effective mctna,ls. 

FREE SOUP KITCHENS, CUOTHING, COAL$, ETC. 

Pro: (1) Free Soup Kitchens, Clothing (including blanljets), Coals, 
Refnge.s, etc. , arc a iHsrfeetly legitimate foi-m of relief, so lojigjas they arc 
administered with discriiniiiatioii. (2) Tiny often relievij unmerited 
distress arising from r’conomii' causes over which woikers have ni immediate 
control, and prevent utter collapse, of dcbcrviiig families hy oiiablug them to 
tide over difficult jHuiods. (3) They are not sulliciently ifccessible to 
attract any considerable number of outside poor to centres witl wdiich tliey 
are not directly connected. (4) Tenants (if there w'cre an ) who pay 
increased rents for tenements, oiling to their neighbourhood to centres 
of relief, would soon learn that they were being imposed upoi; and the 
relief gianUfd is not widespread enough to liave any influejiw on wages. 
(5) Such slight theoretical harm as may be done by tli^sse chav ies is often 
eliminated by nominal cliargos being made. In any cate the e\ Is are more 
than oonntcrbalanced by tlic good. A State, still less its ficher lu mbers, can 
never regulate their entire, conduct hy abstract ecoiioinic^laws, oii of whicli, 
moreover, is the humanitarian instinct, which will always have a controlling 
infiueuco on human affairs. 

Con : (1) Soup Kitchens and all similar forms of charity uje ecououiic 
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errors, direotljT^^i^icop^^ng .p^^ and ^nsnotioig incentives to induati^. 
(Sec CiiAiiiTY.; Clbtniaig and other gifts With a commercial valno are ae 
often as not at once or sold. (2) They are at best merely a 

temporary expedient, tbo benefit of which is mote |hau counterb^anced by 
their lasung i^nrioiis effects. (3) Thejr directly eneourage vagrancy and 
hypocrisy, and increase the concentraoon off Indigent poor in cities, 
( 4 ) They raise rents, since, neighbourhood te a Soup Kitehen is held out as an 
advanta^ ; and they lower which, in thO oaseW uhakilled labour, are 
ultlmatdy measured by tlie bare necessities of life. (3) Tlie harm is 
mitigated, but not removed, by small chargte being made. No system 
that is not entirely self-supporting can in the long run be of any real 
■ benefit. 

GAMBLING IN COMMERCE, SUPPRESSION OP, 

Pro : (1) Commercial Gambling disturbs the markets and greatly handi- 
caps legitimate business. ( 2 ) It causes gi'eat fluctuations in prices, and 
gives rise to fraudulent tranaactious in non-existent goods. ( 3 ) It creAtos 
an aimy of jMiraaites oircoininercc, who absorb a very large part of its legiti- 
mate gains. (4) Trade is aheady so de])resKed, owing to a combination of 
inevitable causes, tliat all unnccossary elements of risk are evils. 

Con : (1) Speculation is, in vaiyiug degrees, an inevitable concomitant 
of coimuerce. (2) It docs ncit create, but is created by, fluctuations in 
juices ; and hel]»s to repair tlic balance of good and ))ad years. (3) Middle- 
men arc an essential facLor in eomuicrcc. Tliey an* often the chief capitalists 
and distributors. (4) Commercial Sjieculation cannot b(* ])reveiiicd by 
legislation \vitliout its being .so wihv as to be a great hindi’aitco to trade. 

GAMBLING, MORALITY OP. 

. (I) Hpcculatioii is ihe essence of eommerce. There is no difference 

between gambling on the Stock Exchange and on tbe turf ; and gamb'hig is 
sure to arise wherever a risky element exists ir^ a businesH. (2) The love of 
sport, of which gambling is an inevitable aeconi2)ai]iniciit, is an imiiortaiit 
national trait. ( 3 ) Where a man can affonl to gamble, no barm is done. 
If he cannot, tlmre is no ue(^essity fur him In hdlow tin* example of tlyise who 
can. Similar logic would dcja ivc every man of every luxuiy, on the ground 
tliat his poorer neigh l»oni\s might be tcnipttid. 

Oon: (1) No one can pretend that }mie gambling is in any way a bond 
fide element in trade. (2) It is the ruin of true siiorL. (3) It enables a 
man to get that to uhicli he is not entitled. A man cither can allbrd to 
gamble, in which case lie is .setting a had e.xami)lc, or he cannot, when he is 
casting other jieople's money. Gambling is a jiroliiic source of crime. 

GAMBLING. LEGAL SUPPRESSION OF. 

Pro : (1) Gambling ought to be sujipressed by laiv, since it leads clerks, 
etc., to steal money from their employers to |»ay their losses. The greater 
the facilities for betting, the more it i.s indulged in, and though the law' 
cannot perhaps prohibit il allogether, it can keep it within narrow' hounds. 
(2) The law cannot refuse to jceognize any widespread incentive to crime. 
Many who w^oiild not yield to any other inducoment to stcjil, do so in this 
case ; they roly«)n wiuniiig, and regard the theft us merely a temporary loan. 

. Con:' (D The law could be only carried out unwpuilly ; it would bo 
absurd te) abolislf say Tattcrsall's, an action W'hieh woiila r&sult in the 
creation of secretfbetting- places, jdacing a great temptation in the- way of 
the police to levy blacluuail. All trade is gambling in some shape or degreti, 
especially stockbrdkiu^ and insurance. (2) It is alisurd to attribute much 
potty larceny to gambling ; a man wdio woulu bo tempted to steal in orilcr to 
gamble would steal for other purjioses. It is not proposed that the Sunipti^ry 
Laws should be reintroduced. 
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GAMS LAWS. ABOLITION OF. •, 

Pro : (1) Game cannot be called property -in tl|0 ^to&ary souse of tlie 
term, eince the owner’s rights in it sro dependent^n its territoiial move- 
ments. / (2) The Gadie Laws involve ^eat expense, since they proteot 
rights that are to defisnd. They create an right, not 

founded on Natural Law. (4) They intaFoduce another uncertain element 
into farming, since the destruction to crops due to game oah;%ot he estimated ; 
it is mdust«to refuse the farmer both protection and the xis^t to protect 
himself. (5) Game rights, if granted, sliould he taKed as ^rdhtary 
property. ( 6 ) If landlords visit their estates only for the sake i|f sport, 
they are of little service to the country, since they forget that property has < 
its duties AS well as its privileges. (7) Game might be prot^tra in tho 
same way as song-birds. 

Con : (1) Gfuiie is property just as much us is any other product of the 
soil. (2) A law of trespass would be required if tho Game Laws were 
rcTioaled. (3) Natural Law, apart from actual law and as applied to the 
relations of human beings, is a nicauinglcns jdirasc. (4) A tenant is 
compensated ior any loss caused to him by game. (5) Game rights arc 
alre/idy taxed in the sli.apc of Game Licenses. ( 6 ) Game and the prospect 
of sjKJit attract laudlonis to their country scat. s, and llnis help to maintain 
the feudal relation between Liiidlord and tenant. t7) If Gic Game Laws 
were lypealod all g.-imc would be (sxternunated, and a valuable moans of 
relaxation would disajipear. 

GAS SUPPLY, MUNICIPALIZATION OP. 

Pro : (1) Giis lia.s becoiijc iudispeiisablo in our towns foj' lighting and 
cooking, and, notwithstanding the incrc.asc in tin* use of elcctnc light, Gas 
^11 not be supciscdcd by Electricity. It should thoicfore be municipajizftcl. 
(2) It could be iiiaijiiflictnred iiioic cliea^dy and its quality improved, if 
undertaken by tlie Muiiicipalitv* (3) The duli(*s of a Municipality cannot 
be al).solntely dcfincjd. "IV'here it is believed that, it can produces any necessary 
of life cheaper and better than a Company, it ought to undertake these 
duties. , Every iiioiio]ioly .should be piiblicdy, rather than privately 
W'orked. (4) Municijial bodies are (juiic as good biisiues.s managers as the 
direcloLS of a large Company, who as often us not arc in the hands of their 
manager. 

Con : (1) Electric lighting is being so largely adopbsd that it would be 
unwise for l,hc Municipality to iiudcitakc .« d»-cliniiig iiidii.stry ; moreover, an 
interest in Gas would iiiiluciicc a Municipality to clicck tlie progress of 
Electric lighting. f2) Municipal Gas woulvl ])rohably he more, exi»ensively 
produced, less well su]»j)lied, and si ercotyjicd ii* quality. (3) Municipali- 
ties hav(' already enough on their haiid.s, and hitherto they have not been 
free from the susiucion of jobbery. As long as a private monopoly is not 
abused, tlie.re is no leason why it sli(iul<l l>e disturbed in po.ssession. 
(4) The business of a large Company is usually well managed, since it is 
subject to the coatiol and criticism of a body of interested membem. 

GIBRALTAR : should it be ceded to Spain ? 

Pro : (1) Gibraltai' is of verv little use as a harbour, eonfatning uo dock- 
yai’d. Ill tlie event of Euglanri being at war, the harbour would be open to 
the fh*e of the Spanish guns, and no fleet nould rest thej*e Afely.* (2) Euf?- 
laud has no reason to remain in the Mediterranean ; hek position there is 
sufficient to call forth an attack on the part of allied towers, which sbq 
would be unable to meet. (3) It would be bettor to exenan^e Gibraltar for 
Minorca ; (Some) for the Canary Islands. (4) The possusmn of Gibraltar 
brings us the hostility of Spain. (5) hi any ease, it would bo right to 
give up what we have unjustly taken. 
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Con : (1) u akeady preparing taWld a dockyaid at Gibraltar. 

(2) essential "ilJbttJSi^lana slio^d maintain her command pf the sea; 
to do wbieb she ninst itbld tne Mediteiianeau^ and.aa long as she, is there ' 
she witaft have ports, coaling stations* and 4oohysw m oaserrf>ar. 

(3) GibjMbar may not be as good as Minorca, but iMbioe {t is an impOfiN^bili^ 

^ for us to.getVthat* Gibraltar mnst be kept. give up GiMltar 

would hot bring us the fiiendship of Spain, who wooid^ibS^Td the restitutiQii 
only aa her dne, whilst it would lower En^snd^B wesam iii the eyes of 
Europe. (5) Gibraltar is a national trophy, aecurea the bravery of our 
/ /sold&s ; if we were to give back what we have taken in the past, England 
.would soon be stripped of all het‘ best possessions. 

^ GOTHENBURG SYSTEM : should England adopt it? 

Pro : (1) Tlie proposal that Town or County Co^ineils should take over 
the retail trade in alcohol would involve no confiscation of vested interests, 
us filll compensation would be given. (2) It would not seek to ulmlish the 
use, hut only the abase, of alcoholic drinking, ( 3 ) It would sell nothing 
but good liquors. (4) It would reduce intemperance and crime, since the 
vendors would have no iiitcjrests in the salt*, of the drinks. (5) Public- 
houses would bj'it become converted into eatiiig-hoimes. (0) It has proved 
very successful in Sweden. 

Con : (1) Coi«i)en.satiou to the publicans would be a ruinous policy, and 
is unneccssaiy. (2) It would Imj wToiig for the munic-ii^ality to in any way 
be conneeted with tlu* sale of alcohol. (3) The muiiicipxl authorities 
would bo tempted to make uj» fw the enormous outlay which tlio policy 
would involve by .selling adulterated liquors. There is no evidence that the 
working-classes would buy drinks of good <iuaUty ; they ask for quantity, 
not ([uolity. (4) The municipal auiliorilies wouhl I ave the same tempta- 
tion to make profits as the puhlicaiis have. (5) If there were not already 
sufficient eating-houses, otljcivs won hi soon be started. (0) Succcas in 
Sweden does not guarantee success in hhiglaiiciP. Moreo\’or, it still has to be 
shown that the system has been really suecussful in Sweden. 

GREEK, COMPULSORY. AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 

Pro : (1) A knowledge of Greek is iiidisppiisablo to a well-educated man, 
and no effort should he spared to sjuead it. For philological, philosophical, 
and belletristit; imrposes it i.s essential, and no c(»mpaiative studies of learned 
.subjects can be prosccuhid witlioat it. The inadequate stock of Greek 
jyiquired by the average ])!issniaii is no reason why the subject should be 
abolished «isa neces.sary study, but only an argumciii. that it should bo lietter 
taught. (2) Tlie effoi t 1 o acquire it is itself aii education, far more valuable 
than a knowledge of facts, wdiiidi are ofieu soon forgotten ; moreover, the 
study cf Greek is not incompatible with that of otiicr subjects. (3) It is 
for the Uiiiveraitic.s to hold up a certain neccs.sai'y standard of education, not 
to hunt for popularity. There are plenty of technical colleges and simllai’ 
institutions where “ modern and aeicntitic edueatioii is well cared for ; and 
our old Universities at least should be retained for the highest culture. 

Oon- : (1) Greek, if of value, vrill hold its own naturally, and compulsion 
should be unnof^cssary ; the .study of it oiiglit not to be forced on tliosc who 
have no aptitude or inclination for it. Moreover, the vast majority of students 
remain absolutelytuuaflectcd by the beauty of tlie language.* There arc many 
instances showing that Greek is not indispensable to a highly-cducate(i, 
cultui'cd man. (2) It takes up much time which might be spent more 
profitably. (3)> Many boys at some Public Scliools never learn Greek. 
Are they to be thereby prevented from going to the Universities? Tlie 
Unives-sities ought to bo as catholic os possible. 
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OEOUND values/ TAXATION W 

Pro: fl) The owner, partly by Uw, partly by -igjpfjwiueiit, is able to 
throw the payment of all rates ^ to the shoulders of tlie ocou^ier. 
(2) The would-b^e tenant very rarely t^dces sates and taxes into conaideratioii ; 
to him the.hiOiiBe is worth somnch a year« and as oompetltion has fixed this 
already high, apy amount that the landlord pays in ratte will hardly induce 
him to oner moi'e. The fact that landlords have bad to pay Landlord's 
Proper^ Tft, though levied in the first instance Arom the tenant, has had no 
appreciable infiucuice on rent. (3) When many of the existing oontraots 
were made it could not have been foreseen by eitlier party ^at rates would 
rise to anything like their present height, so as the cirmunstanees have 
materially altered since the contracts W'ere si^ed, Parliament is justified in 
iuterfcriug. (4) iiince not only the occupier but all the various interests 
wiiicli come lietwcen occupier and ground landlord, including the latter, 
benefit to a certain degi’ce by even the most e}xhemeral rates (e.g. lights ug), 
and in a greater degree i»roportiouately as the objects for which the rates 
were raised become of a more pemianent nature {c.g. jtaving), eaoli of the 
various iiitcrcsts should oontiiljute towards rates. (5) Since owners arc 
enabled to draw an eiionnoiis profit from tlic numbei s and industry of their 
fellow-oitizcns, it is only fair tliat iliey should also contribute tow'ards their 
burdens. (0) The occupier is, under the jireseut system, taxed on the 
iinprovenients put by him into his landlord's proj)erty. (Som6) Saving 
requires no encoiirngeinent. (7) Inasmuch as iht* xmmicipal authorities 
arc bound to pay orf within 50 <»r 60 yeais till debts contracletl for W'orks of 
pemianent value, llie greater part of the hiirdcn in these cases falls on the 
occupier, wliile tlie landlord icceivcs the ultimate benefit. (0) In conse- 
quence of the undue .severity with which the present system of raising rates 
pre.sses on occupiers, there is a .strong opj)ositioii on their part ‘tg any 
measiutss of iiiiin’ovciiieiil ; thus much necessary work has to be put on one 
side owing bi the o})j)ositioi% of ratepayers. (0) Tlic law oiiglit not to 
allow one class of the coiiiiiiunity to ccmtract itself out of its responsibilities ; 
even if owners were poor, which as a uiie they are not, it would not exonerate 
them from their civic duties. (10) If any taxation that may be thrown 
on landlords will fall on lenaiits, it is not easy to sec why the landlords 
sliould oj)j)ose tliis lax. 

Con : (1) Since the occupier agreecl to j»ay all raw's, there is no injustice 
in his hadiig to juiy them. Why hluuild the SIrlc ho asked to interfere so 
long as the rates arc’, secutt’d from tlie ]no])erty ? ( 2 ) llcnt i.s generally a 

matter of keen Ixargtiiii, and there is no doiu t that if tlie occupier knew that 
he was going to he free from certain cliarges, lie would he diHpo.sed to pay 
more. (3) Had the ratc.s J'allcn instead of risen, the tenant would have 
been the last person to have tendered a liiglier rental. Parliament should 
never interfere with the sanctity of contract. (4) It would be absolutely 
imiiossible to estimate from the rental, etc., what interest each of the various 
ow’iiers or tenants has in a ]>drticular jwopei ty ; even ground-rents are often 
arbitrarily allotted between areas of tlic same value, and there are many 
other considerations in tlie agiecnicuts between tlie various middlemen and 
their tenants and sub-lciiaiils. (5) Ground Values are only one out of 
many forms of investment which have become appreciated ; and it would 
be impoasilile to get at all otlier foims of appreciated property. The cost of . 
levying taxes in this manner would also be very heav|, rendering tliem 
bai’dly worth the trouble of collecting. (0) The tenantju the interim has 
the use not only of the improvements lie himself puts into the jir^iei-ty, but 
also of whatever increased value and convenionce may accrue. To tax the 
landlord on liis reversionary interest in any public inipi’ovement would be to 
tax capital during tlic lifetime of its owner — a practice contrary to the first 
principles of tinanoe, as discouraging the habit of saving, and tlie accumula- 
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tion of wealth $e(^. (8) The fapit'i^t the biuSens of taxation 

fall on occupiciirlM^ t&m more keen to keep municipal expenditure in 
chock, which eartravagance. (9) The ground landlord does 

indirectly pay rates'. . ’©round-^ronta ^re largely h^d by a class of poor people, 
who wouW ftel any extra taxation veiy heavily., \ . > (19) Such a tax ^ould 
upset existing' c^ontmts, and thua cause great .inomfcvenience and <hstnist 
generally ; while^ in future* contracts would not heiiefit the t^ant at idL - 

HOSPITAZiS, NATIONALIZATION OF, « 

Pro ; (1) Over moat of our public Hospitals there is neither public control 
nor responsibility to the public ; the Oovernors, though nominally elected by 
the aul>8cribers, are practically elected amongst themselves. (2) As these 
institutions are suppoi’ted almost entirely by public subscriptions, and as that 
public is largely interested in their good management, it is most important 
that full iiifoimation should be in their hands. (3) Tlie great Hospitals of 
the Metropolis and other largo cities are practically managed by the medical 
staff. At a meeting of the Hospitals Association, lield on 23rci April, 1884, 
Mr, Timothy Holmes said ‘‘the chief use of Hospitals was that they should 
teach practitioners of nicdicinc and surgery.” In an oration at the Mansion 
House by the President of tlic Medical Soc. of London (rPi»orted in the 
Lmtaet^ 16th June, 1886, p. 1250) it was avowed “the greatest use 
of Hospitals is to promote the advaneement of medical science.’* It is 
dangerous to the coimii unity to entrust tlio wJiolc care ai»d rcsi)onsibility of 
the Hos])ital8 to the class wliicli claims that lirstly a Hosjatal should be 
a place for medical e<lucati«)n, and ojily si'cojidnril}^ foj’ the relief of suffering. 
(4) The muiiicipaliziitioi) of Hospitals would allow of theii* hotter organiza- 
tion, and abolish tlie inevitable \\asto of money and energy t*ngonclei‘cd by 
the competition between tin- various Ilosjutals, and tlieso and the 

infinparies and dis]M‘iivsaries. Co-operation would enable many improvements 
to be effected in all d('])}irtTn(‘nts. (5) Hospitals aio now scattci'ed over 
the Metro])olis. without <lne regard to locj^i nerds. ( 6 ) The public 
authorities already very succcsKfully njanage a large minihei* of Hospitahs. 
(7) The care of tlie sielv is too important an clement to be left to the chance 
vagaries of charity ; uiic] the money spent on tlie appeals to the public makes 
the present method costly in the extre,iue, (8) There seems no reason why 
under municipali/ation the doctors .should not be a? willing as at present to 
give their services. Su])posing this were not ho, it would bo better to pay 
them liigli prices than t<' allow them to work gratuitously in return for a free 
hand in experimenting on patients. 

Con : (1) The counuilteo on Hospital niauagemenl, in a Report issued in 
1892 came to the conclusion that the Hosjutals were on the whole well and 
economically managed. (2) The ]>ublic, by means of the Saturday 
Committee," have very eflicieiil control. (3) It is inevitable that the 
Hospitals should be under the control of the niedicKl men, and it is only 
right that this should be so, a.s thc}^ alone liavo the necessary knowledge. 
The Governors, however, have very exieiisivc j)o\\ers to check abuses, and 
while certain organs of the l*i’e.ss have only been too ready to take up charges 
against the medical staff, not one of those charges lia.s been proved. (Some) 
Neither medicine nor surgery has been to any extent advanced by the 
practice aflbrde(^ in parish infirmaries, county asylums, or similar institutions ; 
and a free hand must he pennitted to doctors if medical science is to progress. 
(4) The competil^ui between Hospitals promi.seH their efficiency and prevents 
stagnation. (ff Hospitals being no longer cliarities, the ratepiyei*s would 
claim the right to medical treatment, and many who now pay for medical 
advice and opoi'ations would flock to the Hospitals, thus herping towards 
their cost. (/) Municijialization of the Hospitals would paralyze the 
charitable motives wliich at present support them. The expenses of main- 
tenance would soon fall entirely on the rates, and the increased demands on 
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the imiisih exch^uer would ItBr^enomous. iXJnd^ V^cipalizatm the 

prof^ional attra would have to he*paid, ho ^sshle to 

secure the co-operation of the beat meh, tmleaaat would entail a 

still further d^and on the pablioptirae. > ■ 

HUSRiirto AND WIFB A^ WITNESS^. 

Pl^ ; '!{1) Husbands and Wives gAlouM be admitted ais witness^ &r and 
against each other ; the question of qredibility rests ,j[i|idge br Jury^ 
(2) One or the other is frequently the only pjerson who knowt the teal facts ; 
and td jn’edude such evidcnco is unfair either to '^e prisoner or to the 
prosewrtor, 

Oon : ( 1 ) Can moans must ; and this would destroy the sauotity of the 
marriage tie, and very often lead to perjury. (2) A Jury would give very 
little credit to w'liat the Wife" said in lavour of her Husband, or vice' versd, 
but exaggerate every little admission against the accused. 

IMMIGRATION OP DESTITUTE ALIENS, RESTRIC- 
TION OP. 

Pro : (1) England already lias a ])oi)ulation loo large for her resources. 
In encouraging emigration whiles allowing immigration, we get rid of some of 
our finest specimens of men, only to fill their places with foreigners of an 
inferior type. The Jews always remain a foreign race, speaking a foreign 
tongue, and, as a class, though law-abiding, arc nnscruimlous, and frequently 
uncleanly. (2) Every other country has found it necessary to check in- 

discriminate iniTiiigration — even Ameri<a and our Colonies. At times 
inirnigi’atiiig foreigners liav(‘ been refused by the American authorities and 
Hont on here. (3) The aliens who conic Jnive nothing to recommend them, 
notliiiig to tcacli us, except the. capacity of working for a jninimum wage. 
Free asylum to all icfugees is a fine sentiment, hut a (Government inustaLii^e 
its own people its iirst consideration. (4) England could cheek immigra- 
tion as easily as Ameri(‘a. Q) TJiere is great rlanger that wliolosale Jewish 
immigration may some day cause an1i;Semitic agitation in England. 
( 6 ) The sUtistics as to imniigralion in the Government reports are most 
incomplete, and are whittled down in the most arlntraiy maimer. 

Con: (1) The immhers of immigrants have been v.'istly over-estunated ; 
e.g. it has been usual to class a.s immigrants all those who ro-booked at oiico 
to Ameiica ; hesidc.s which, many ])roc‘,eed to America after a short .stay here. 
The Jews aro a most Ja'v-al)iding race, and scjn assimilate themselves to 
Engli.sli liabits and language,, and bceoree Englishmen in eveiy sense. 
(2) England lias al\vay.s aiforded an asyliin^ for those fleeing from persecution, 
religious or ]>olitic,al. (3) There has been no di.splacemcnt of English labour 
owing to foi’cigu immigration, tlic sph-ere of the Jow\s* influence being perfectly 
well define*! ; and it is found that the latU*r have really established a neiv 
trade, viz,, the maiiufarture of ready-made, clothes and boots, in which they 
have enabled London lo hold her own against provincial and foreign mavti- 
facturors. Moreover, the Jews, though tliey work for low wages at first, 
demand the market rate as soon as they have Icanit their ti‘ade. (4) It 
would be very difficult to check the immigration of aliens, inasmuch as many 
pass through Dover and other ports, where no alteini>t is qiade to estimate 
second-class pa.sseugers. Immigration laws (‘an hardly be said to have 
succeeded in America, if we can judge from tlu* fact tliat there is always a ’ 
demand that the law should be made more rigid, (fif The statistics ore 
most carefully compiled from all available information of the railway com- 
panies and others. (7) Restriction vroiild damage oiy transport trade, 
which at present gains enormously from the large numbers of aliens that pas.s 
througli England to America. 
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it be a bar 

Pro ; (I) TSgS jg ^/.jifeiild do aU it ean to itpkold the sanctity of the- 
mairia^ tio, snd>1i$^<l^niiigtleMn^ from t^blio oiUce smd.d^i)ty:« it 
could oo^inttch in this direction, (2} A man been gtdlty of 'gross 

dixplioity is not to be tnisted vltb the conduct of ,~V3-][ f^blic 

opinion .is,' as a whole, strongly in favour of m^n&lixing pamy 'in the 
priyatS life of public men «t oil coste ; and (Some) tnisft who are known to bo 
^mmire, even if not convicted in a law court, shoiud be eilcclude^. 

UOXi ; d) the has already lepealed all Uwa in punishment of 
breaches of the mamage contract, and any attempt iii the way of fresh 
••control would l>e retrogressive. (2) Some of the greatest statesnien have 
been men of notoriously imirroral (pi-ivatc) lives. The State cannot afford to 
do without the services of tbc best rneii, regardless of their private morality, 
which has no necessary connection with the (‘oiiscicntious fulfilment of piiblJc' 
duties. (3) State interferoiu'c would tend to exalt tbc Seventh at the 
^xpense of all the other ConinLandmcuts. It would be dangerous to act on 
mci‘e hearsay. 

IMMORTALITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 

Pro ; (1) The iiniveraalily of the beli«*f in Immortality amongst nations 
of all degrees of civili^ialion is evidence for the fact. (2) Our inability to 
conceive ourselves as eeasiug to exist shows that we shall coiitiiine to Jive. 
( 3 ) A future life is necesaiiry for the redress of the ineiiuiilities of this w'orld. 
Man’s powers take sneh a long tiimt to dcvelo]i that it would be a grj;at waste* 
if, while they wore still in tlicir priihe or had not oven reached it, they were 
cut off foj’ evej’. (4) Tlio strong desire \\v. fnel to he reunited to those we 
love implies that tlicixs must ho some foundation for the craving. (5) (Some) 
The nhoiioTiiena of Sjnritnalisin and tin* wido-sjccad belief, lately revived 
ammig ns, of the possibility of communicating with tlic departed, are 
evidences of Ini mortality. {See rsYriiTcAb buKSKAircir.) (g) Whatever 
other theory he true, il is certain that tin* matci'ialisin which asserted that 
thought was a accretion of tlic brain is dead ; and innv emiiient men of 
science can only declare tlmir entire inability to explain Iiow it is possible to 
pass from matter to thought. It is (jmte reasonable to hold that thought 
might under certain ciruimistoncea he, iiidepeiidciit of matter, as thouglit- 
transfereiuje shows. (7) Our iuahiliU to exj»lain liow the belief arose, and 
the utter failure of all liyi>othcscs raised for this jnirpjisc Ijy eminent philoso- 
phers, point towai’fls the tnitli of tlio belief. 

Con : (1) The iiniviu’sality of a belief ia no argument for its truth, teste 
the once coinmonly-bolievod doctrine of the ivvolution of the sun round the 
eailh, (2) A niysteiious ef/o, which .survives after the body has disa]»peared, 
is an inconceivable I'.ypotliesis. (3) It is quite ])ossible tliat we may have 
another life in which tlie evils of this world may he redressed, witliout being 
immortal. (4) The fact that we desire a thing is no proof that we ehall 
get it, and in this ease, il may be added, we do not all desire the same thing. 
(See Immoutalitv; I'J’S VAiiK.) (5) The results obtained by Spritiialism 
are of very doubtful value, and i!;?*ovc nothing at all. If the existence of a 
ao-caJlled ghost had been proved (xvliieli it never has), the value of its evidence 
would be much rtiscoiuitea when wc reincmber that, according to Spiritualists, 
ghosts often tell lies, so that it could not give us trustworthy information as 
to whetlier it is inmmrtal. {Sec Psychital Reseauch.) (0) Science, it is 
tiTje, has never befu able to hiidge the chasm between thought and things, 
but between la-ain and thought the connection is proved to be veiy close ; 
and without brain* we are unable to conceive of thought any more than 
we can conceive of sight without an eye. (7) The origin of the belief is 
pei feetly easy to account for on some such theory as Hei’bcrt Spencer’s dream 
theory. 
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IMMORTAIilTY OP THE value. 

Pro : (1) It gives a deeper value Jnoamng.M.3i^nnce it shows us 
that life does end here ; that the J^tendships we h«#'%ade, the habits we 
have fonuedf the knowledge we have gathi^'ed» will cling to us^ for good or 
evil, to 1^10 end of time. ( 2 ) ’Wititbat belief in a future atati^ man would 
have no .incentive to live or to act eaeept,for selfieh motives. .Social 
influence oould bear only on his piiMic acts, and hot atwaTt on .l^ese ; for 
society, ^p^ially Ui society without definite convictions, ia ajpt to be .very* 

tolerant, even on matters of social practice. 'Sfo mfi’ely Mcjal' sanction, 
moreover, can ever attain anything like the jwwor poseeesed 'hy trust in the 
perfect justice of the world, a justioe which will reveal itself in a finil -act of' 
moral retributioii. It is also a groat souioo of consolation to think that we 
shall be reunited to those wc love. 

Con : (1) Belief ill Immorhility and Future Retribution tends to draw' 
men’s attention away from this world and its duties. . Such gi'oat teachers as 
Moses and Buddlui ignored it. (2) If men believed that our life here waf 
our only life, they would l)e inucli more considerate to those they loved, since 
thei'C would be no possibility of hereafter at»)ning for any lack of tenderness 
here. Is not the desire to ho reunited to the dead ones we love based on the 
inipo.ssible wish to have them as they were? Ai’e wo quite sure our friends 
would be the saiiio to us, if, as is said, passions, whetber good or bad, have 
no pla(5e in Heaven? Wliat would be the case if passions still retain their 
force, say, witli those who had been married more than oner*. (3) 1^ not an 
iuiTnovlulity sikjIi as we get through our ehildreii and our children’s ciiildreu 
suHiciont? Aiid is it in)t an inlinitely more iinj)ortant one, involving us 
ill duties far higher than those of merely peisoual salvation ? 

IMPERIAL FEDERATION, BRITISH. 

Pro : (1) Iinperiiil Federatuni is a perfectly fesisihle ideal. It is impossible, 
indeed uiineressary, to form ij. eiit-iuid-di icd plan at the jtresent inoiuent, as 
indeed has been tlie ease witli all the great Federations. While the general 
]>rinciple w'as agreed upon, it ivas not rill the last inonient, and after much 
argiunent ami compromize, that the Unite<l States, the Doininlon of Canada, 
and the Orman Knijiire liave liceu f»»rmc<L (2) It would hind the Empire • 
together, and inuko it practically inijMegiiahle agaimsl any foreign combina- 
tion. As it is, ihf Cohinies gain eiioriinm.sly from their connection with a 
woild-wido Empire, and are secured against agg-ession on the part of any 
other European Power--- no unimportant nuiiter, in view of the Colonial 
activity recently (]i.s]>layed by our continent J rivals. None of our Colonies 
are now iiideiiciuhnit of European ])olili'.s. The iilosei the. connection, the 
greater the a<lvaiitages ilerive.d from it. (3) The fact that tlie Ameiican 
Colonies bioke away from lus is no leasoii Avliy our otlier Colonies should 
follow their exa.inple ; the United. States had a along bond of union among 
themselves, and cause of hatred to us ; tliey left us in order to escape religious 
oppres.sion, whicli was abseni. in the other Colonies ; further, they had no 
reason to fear any other European Power, (4) Thon"]ii the Colonies con- 
tribute towards Imperial Defence, it is only a very small proportion of the 
whole cost, thus rt‘dueiiig the Colonies to the condition of paupers on 
Britain’s bounty : tliis can hardly be otberwise so long as tli.3y have no voice 
in the Imiienai expenditure. (5) Tlie Colosic.s should be enabled to state 
their opinions on questions of peace and war ; at preSeyt they might find 
themselves involved in war without their consent btviiig been asked. 
( 6 ) Distance is no ‘ bar to union in days of steam and electric telegraph ; 
only 100 years ago people prophesied that the American Eiiion was too large 
.ami scattered to hold together, yet it has done so in spite even of a gigantic 
war. (7) The idea of Federation is very popular in most of the Colonies, 
and, though it is impossible to forecast what precise form it would take, it is 
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certain that Icf ,Sair Ti'ode, India, etc., would be eaay to solve. 

India need not be ^tB^ |jOv^aii>ed liy sucli an asaeniWy than by the Houae of 
. .Commons. (Some}\^'t£e Britu^> S^pire oontaijaa mthin itaelf «11 climtes, , 
' aifd idl kinds of produce, haid^ jomonff i^^ther oCiilte iluint 

the world in Canada, it^ ^hid he wtj^.c^ eDcottra^ trade 

l^eeu |b^. Tkrions portions' of th^ ' ((I) F^ra- 

help toymtds mamtainlng/^' i^^ ^orld. 

Ite.United States might be asked toMn^sn^^^ia^^ Indeed, 
w^Id-ke mueh inote Ukely to ioin a strong Fedsridi&h than a weak one 
(in sijotf 4oe.ss the word Imp^ial’^ would be 'omittw). tte old indilference 
of the Sta^ to lihircfpcaii ^litics is a theory impcKSMble to maintain in 
^racticO'^'Odtnosa their inteiwence in Armenia, and again in Asiatic politics. 
(f0) There is' no reason why Tinpeiial Federation slioiud necessitate a written 
Constitutiou, as what vras necessary could be done by Act of Parliament 
adniitthig the Colonies to a share in the Imperial Council. iU) Imperial 
Federation would not take away from the Colonies any ^towers which they 
4ow {KisscsB, but would odd to thorn those from which they are at pri'Sent out 
off, viz., a voice in deciding the foreign affairs of the Enijiiic. 

Gon : (1) 1^0 workable schomc, especially as regards tariffs, has so far 
been put |anirard. (2) Tlie great danger to the different sections of the 
Empire aiises from their conueciioii with Oi-cat Britain, and similarly Creat 
Britain is endangered by her connection ^dtlI her Colonics, r.f/, Canada 
is quite a possible ctmis belli with the ITnitcd States. Distant Colonies 
must always be a source of weakness to a country, which could really help 
them but littlo in time of war, wbijst ilicy necessitatis the iiiaintcnanoe of 
a very large navy : for our Cidonies Iheinsolvcs, there can be little objef?t 
in a rwlicy which keeps them within range of Kiiropoan complications. 
(3) The Colonics are ])racti(ially inde]jr,ndcnt alreody, and have had* 
sufficjpnt experience, from the manner in which the (.Colonial Office has 
mismanaged their affairs, not to wish to retain to the yoke again UjiJer 
any .such specious forms as Imperial Federation.* (4) The Colonies would 
not j«y more for an Inijua ial Defence from whiclx they derive little bciiolit, 
seeing that, whatever it is wortli. Ihey now get it for next to nothing. 
(S) Th ey would have very little control over their representatives, who 
again might easily lx* out- voted by other Colonies on a question of vital 
interest to them. ( 6 ) Distances may bi* comparatively short ; but it 
is not easy to see liow countries w'liosc interests are so absolutely divergent 
could bo unitud. The cxjw'iise w'oiild j»revent frequent reference by a 
Te|)reseutative to his constituents ; and wliilst i>osts work quickly, the 
world moves more quickly still, nor is it easy to consult by telegram. 
There is no analogy between any knoam Federation and the British Empire 
so called. (7) Federation is not really wanted by tlic majority of our 
Colonies, which are more and more inclined to iudcTKUideiicc, In so far as 
the connection with the IVI other Country is favoiirea at all, it if$ because it 
enables the Colonies to borrow' British money easily and at low rates — a 
distinctly demoralizing iniluencc, which corrupts Culoiiia} iiiiance. India 
could not be excluded from any Federation scheme, nor has any sclieme been 
devised by which she oould be represented. (g) Imperial Federation, would 
oonstitote a standing menace to the jieace of the world. (9) America does 
not want to belong to any world-wide. Emjdre, tbe idea of Empire being 
foreign to her spirit. American po]itician.s an* not in the least concerned 
in European politics, and do not w'aut to be so, ( 10 ) It ivould necessitate 
a writteh eonstitufton. {See Constiix^tion, A Wiu'rrEN.) 

IN OAMBBA PBOGBEDINGhS, 

Pro; (1) The publication of disgusting details in judicial proceedings 
Is against public policy, as it temls to deprave the young and ignorant. 
(2) It would materially assist in the detwtion of crime if the laiv w'erc 

H 
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to oomprl cei'taijpt jv^ified invefttigatiaos to be^ield in jaatnerd, a? perspi^ 
would ooiue foraiii^wbo would not do $0 otheimiQ» / 

Ck>xi: {]^ PvLblioity acts «a a detoi^rapii, attd i^pBotab^ Fxm treititB 
fluoli HiKttSwr ;iu<fio|ioualy. Moreo?^. in ecmerd would iM. promt 
iio\rmp«r (See Diyoni^. $,1 Seoreoy i» apt to oagendw 

a feoUtig tiiat' jastioe has jidt bseh . .. .{2) Tnal- eamerA would 
he l!k 47 to lead to blackmailij^ / \*-'i , ■ 

INOOMB TAX, A PBCKJiptSaMIVB. , ' v > . ; ; 

Pro : (1) Taxation ahotdd be ranged so aa to |»]1 luosl^avl^yob tkos& 
•who possess the larg^t available surplus over their inzu^ediate smuuii,', . Wldle 
hard to draws definite line of demarcation between wants that are Msiediate 
and wants that are secondary, it may be said generally that Only 'these Wants 
are of prime importance adiicli ai*o shai’ed by all men alike (a sufficiency of 
food, clotbiiig, aud sholtor) : when secured, other wants successively arise, 
but tlioy are of secondary importance, tlie gratification of each tetiief 
want yielding a dimiiiisliing amount of satisfaction. ( 2 ) InoFeasen 
taxation of the richer classes would tend to reduce the number of their 
servants, and would pro tanlo be beneficial, since tlie community in no waj 
benefits by large numbers kept in idleness, or virtual idlonessi, for mere 
purposes of ostentation, degrading to both master and man, because creating 
an entirely false relation between tliem. (3) Uy English Jaw, incomes 
below a certain amount arc exemjited from tlie tax, and the pmoiple 
of a Progi'essive Income l\ax is thus established. (4) As bad legisbitLon 
in the past, as woll as in the ]n*cseiit, is largely responsible for the inequali- 
ties of fortune wliieh are su«‘h a bad feature of modern society, the State 
should do her bct^t to readjust, them by taxing tJic rich in a niglier ratio 
tliHU the poor. (6) Tlic protection by ilio State, of a rich man’s property 
costs more than its fair iiroportion, since the owner is in no way able to 
look after it lilmsidf ; lie should therefore pay at a higher rate for the extra 
protection he receives! \0) The poor man contributes a much larger 
proportion of Ids income in the shayie of indirect taxation than the rich 
man ; and the ridier a man is, the greater does this dis]>roportion become. 
(7) The State has a riglit to raise money in such manner as is least felt 
by the majority of the jieoplc. (8) It is desirable to tax saving rather 
than consuni})tion, since the over -saving ol' the rich, accompanied by the 
under -consumption of the ])oor, is responsible for the present glut m all 
markets. (9) It would l»o i^ssible to rais'^ the tax by levying Income 
Tax (as done in Prussia) on the lump sum of a man’s income, instead pf 
through the sources of income, such as Joint Stock Companies. (fQ) The 
State should draw' a distinction beiweeu incomes which are earned and those 
wliich are not earned ; taxing the latter proportionately more heavily than 
the former, if only for the reason that bctw'cen an inoomo say of £1000 
a year from money in\ estcd, and £1000 a year from money earned, there 
is a difference ; the latter, ilepending as it docs on the individual, may be 
cut off at any moment, and consequently a ooiisiderable proportion of it has 
to be set aside every year as a provision for tlie future, thus reducing its 
net value ; the former represents a net income, wliiuh is to all intents and 
pun> 08 es i)eri»ctual. 

Oon: (1) Taxation should be so arranged as to toko froin evexy member 
an amount strictly proportionate to the beiiolit he receives under the protect 
tion of the State, and ought therefore to be arranged in a E^rictly arithmafciCBl 
proportion to tlie income of each man. It is not posi&le to. distinguish 
lietween immediate and secoudair wants, for they differ widely wit|z different 
individuals ; what to one man is a necessity of life is»to anothea* a pure 
luxuiy. (2) A Progressive Income Tax would be a great hardship to local 
shopkeepers, domestic sei^vants, etc., eince the first economies effected would 
be to out down entertainments and to dismiss servants. (3) The fact that 
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incoines below a ceojctajh are o^eropt from to a dosS^e tm 

the part of the to r^ie’Ke the jioor, 

( 4 ) It 3 S impossible t&^ooide dttch ^uestioxm as how wge foartij^ 
beonnia*^ (5) To guard a xmh ma&Vprcipor^^CK^ 

' than pimo^ jiiaa's, since the tdck triah^ 

p6raoBa%, nisviy sei'vanta 6f his owa< & pi^pi^y. 

( 6 ) It 18 impoe^bie to the actuol iSi^ mj^ctivo^ 

oonia^ibutleiis oi* the venous elesses towaras hidlr^ Haakon } %it it.is'ihe ’ 
duty Af ^ State to remedy each iuequaHly on ija own imeni^, thoi^ not 
tiy oreating' a fresh inemiahty in another dkoetian : ■ tvro wrongs can ueyer 
make one xight. (7) V the State is allowed to threw the whole increased 
*expenditin*e on the rich, a gimt check to extrayagance on the part of the 
Government will have been roniovcd. (g) By taxing the rich man at too 
high a rate, the State w'oulcl offer a premium to Ihriftlcssnesa (9) Under 
the present system, the Income Tax is to a large extent soJf-coUecting — an 
important advanttige, wliioh would disaj^jjear were the tax levied on the a^hole 
^cenie instead of on its constiiiient parts, whioJi latter method would open 
the door still wider to evasion. (IQ) No distinction can be drawn betweeii 
earned and unearned incomes. Such a policy would greatly discourage thrift. 
Moreover, the State already does as much as can be expected, by exempting 
from taxation any moneys ])aid as Insurance premiums. 

INCREASED ARMAMENTS, THE DANGER OP. 

Pro ; (1) Every yeai- witnesses an alarming inci etisc in the sum of money 
set apart for so-called defensive purKoacs. Every year the Ministers say that 
the sum they ask is absolutely necessary to put tlm Navy in a state of 
absolute safety against atlac’k, only to show the iie.st year that it has been 
absolutely iueflicient. Under these eircumstiinec's, the ouestioii is, How are 
thesegrowing dejiiands to bo met or cIu'cIvimI, sliort of ualional bankruptcy? 
( 2 ) The policy of expecting our fleet to rival those of any two other powers 
is folly ; apart from the expense, we sec its futility in the fact that foi’ every 
ship we a'dd Russia and Eraiuje add one too. <,3) The solo danger, at any 
rate the chief danger, tlial threatens our eoiiimereo lies in the arrogant 
manner in which we ignore the wishes of other powers, and break our most 
sacred promises Egypt;. ( 4 ) At the ])rcscnt rate of naval expendi- 
ture bankruptcy is an inliriitcly greater ilanger to us than war. ( 5 ) While 
our trade has hardly risen 15 }»cr ccjit. in twenty-live years, our expenditure 
for defence purposes lius swollen 100 per cent. ; in whicli case it becomes 
a question how far our commeiw is worth defending at such a cost 
(B) The maxim that “If you want }»eace, you must jireparc for war,” is 
falser The expenditure rinpiisite for guarding against all ptissible risks is out 
of all proportion to the benefit ; moreover, ever)' nation, especially a great 
one, must run some risks. ( 7 ) It is inconceivable, when we consider the 
difficulty of establishing a jici-fcct blockade in one or two harbours for even 
the biggest fleet in the world, that England, with her harbours scattered all 
round the coast, should ever be blockaded, or that it should he possible, 
in these days of swift steaming, for steamers with corn to be unable to run 
a blockade. 

Oon: (1^ Eugland’s fleet must conform to necessity, and in estimating 
its requisite* siz6 we must consider the work it may be called^ upon to 
Iterform. To France and Russia a navy is mure or hiss a luxury ; to England 
it means ker very existence. No price is too heavy to |jay for national ■ 
indomdence. (2) We must either liave a decided superiority in ships to 
enable us to rely oii defeating any hostile combination, or we must effect the 
saniie end by auiandes witli those powers whose interests are identical with 
our own, so that, in the event of any of those interests being threatened, we 
can rely on the aid of that particular power. But it must bo clearly under* 
stood &at a policy of isolation^ while conferring advantages, must be paid 
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for. At presenj^'^^ .uiiclerstaiidiug with Italy , fables to act with the 
certaintv that wraml not be attaftiked ^y «r, : but mme years 

hence tne Italian jNavj will iiare become antiem i,t is our dhance 

now to inali^ >ur Navy so*atrd^ ahall be able to overcame any 

hostile oom^ldatioii which brought agaisuit wc; . (}) The 

arroganoe ic^ Ei^land is a mytii/ iAii*entcd by the Idrn^ Itt itll 

I’eoent K^^and, ep M bol^g^ has shown :tbi^ mfijt:willin^^ 

ness to abantlou her undmibted tighls. , The accusation for jgnod^fct temtn^^ 
comes Irom nowhero with more veh^ence timnt Germany, who during;^ 
the Mfit twelve years has added as mnth, or nearly as miich^ to her j^pire 
as £^laiid ih the same peiiod^largely at Sngland*s expense/ (4) Our 
oonitnoroe means our food. Were it possible to deport a lai’ge pa^t of out" 
population, so as to rcdime it to such an extent that we could live cm home- 
grown wheat, it. might be jiossible to reduce our navy ; but not till then. 
Tlic Armenian question alone shows how impossible it is to be always on 
good terms with our neighbours ; further, no nation which reserves to itself 
the right to denoimco injustice and ])crsecntion, as wo denounced the Rttssiax 
Government for their treatment of tlm Jews, can afford to be without tlie 
means of defending itself agaiii.st pi-essure from the government ciiticised. 
( 0 ) The argument that “If you want peace, you must prepare for war,*’ is 
liroved true by the cvtM*y-(lay experir'iicc of us all as individuals. (J) The 
risks from a bloc*ka<Jc arc too gn'at foi* lOiigland not to strain every nerve to 
avert them. 

INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY v. THE LIBERAL 
PARTY. 

Pro : (1) The eeonoTiiie and social evils of the time call for a bolder and 
more clearly thought-out ])rograiiiiiK' than is oilered by the Liberal Party. The 
only policy that can suliice is tlnit of the Socialist Party, which, in so tW as it 
is immediately i)ractieal, rccQives the supj)ort of the Indcqxuidcnt Labour Party, 
which recognizes, however, tijat in tin* iiiaiu the Socialist programme repr<i- 
seiits the ideal to he worked for, rather than the immediately practical course. 

(2) The Liberal I’arty theoretically welcomes Labour Members, but in practice 
lia.s always tabotxxl tliem, saves nheii they have foreed their way into the 
House of Coniijn)jis, when it 1ms generally succeeded in “converting'* them. 

(3) The Liljoral Party is loo much under the control of its richer members to 
be really IVoo to act cllectu.'illy on industrial question-s. The National 
Liberal Fcdcratiou is admittedly non - rcjjrescntative of the Party. 

(4) Labour Members are re(iuircd to elicek the ])rodoniinance of lawyers 
and capitalists in tiie House of Coninion.s. (5,) A small and united party 
with a well-planned programine would be niuch stionger than one which, 
being divided on jn'iiudjile. us the liberal Party is, would bo unable to form a 
clear idea of what they stand for. ( 0 ) Tlie princijiles of Lib^-aliam are 
dead ; with a few exc eptions, the reforuKs which the historic party fought for 
have been achieved. As regards the House of Lords, the Liberals can hardly 
be called consistent assailants, seeing that they add members of their own 
party to that House on every ])ossible occasion. 

Coil : (1) TJie social evils of our time can only gradually be cured. 
Violent changes promote only roaction, or, being ill-considered, create fresli 
tivils. The Independent Labour Party is l>y itself powerleSfe ; it can at best 
oiil^ contribute to the success of the Tories. The Socialists offer a programme 
wdiich, by the violence of the changes it calls for, is opposed to the Common- 
sense of Englishmen. (2) The Liberal Party has encouraged Labour 
Members ; but it has always left individual constituencies free to choose their 
own candidates. (3) The richer members have no oohtrol over the Party 
(tesin tlie Death Duties, and the Party Programme generally). [The Party 
lost ground through attacking vested interests. ( 4 ) All classes must 
be represented, not the Labour classes alone. As a rule, educated men are 
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the beet re])reHcuUtivhe. revolutiune beeti led by 

members of the ia ^le juterests of 

jpemoorttio Futy must be matted if xt^,ie to OompimmiiBe is 

inontajble in politicB, and the l&e >U ilsoiM mr ^esa a 

canapff^iK&« though 9ti matters of, miimr . { 6 ). liberalism 

de«^ M long as the House of Lords mueU to do t 

and the present House of CommonB shows hoW lilSe. Ihiere is in the 
sayihg that “the Old Toly ism is dead.” • 

-INDIA; OHILD-MAERIAGES IN/|»BOHlBmGN OP. 

Pro : (1) Child-Maniagc inflicted great physical harm oti small children, 
* since th^, marriage was generally oonsuminatcd before the girl had T^hed the 
age of puberty. The disparity in ages between man and .wife was often 
onormous, and niairiages were not marriages of choice lint of arrangement 
It also exposed the girl oi' woman to invohmtary lifelong 'vridowhood. 
12) By making marriages with children under the ago of twelve illegal, 
yoverniuent acted wisely, anil were as justified in suppressing the cufttoru as 
tlioy were in forbidding suttee, huiiiaii self-immolation at the procession of the 
Juggernaut Car, and other aboiuitiahle ceremonies. (3) Although Engkud 
in 1858 entered into a compact not to disturb native customs, she is justified 
in abolishing sueli an evil inutLIution as Cliild-Marriage. 

Con : (1) The evil of Child- Marriages was mneli (*xaggiM‘ated. The 
marriage was seldom eoiisummated before the child had reached the age 
of puberty, and the di.sj)arity in the ages of the couple did Jio more, harm 
than it does in Europe, (.’on.sidcrbig the i»osition of women in India, ymrents 
are much more likely to choose a suitable hnsbaiid for their daiightejs than 
fhe latter are for thein-selves, and there arc fewer uahaj>py in!irriage.s there 
than in the West, The wife translated to Inn- liusb'iMd’s home long before 
the viarriagc was consuiumated, grew to love him, and centred all her 
inti^rests in him. (2> Tin*, proiiibifioii has excited mncii di.scoiitent anioiig 
the Hindu ]iopulatioii, and is likely to nmlvi* English rule .still nioi*c iinjiojiular 
than it aji'cadv is. ^3' The Eiiglisli Governinenl solemnly declared in 1858 
that she would in no way interlVn* wdth any religi(»iis eereinouies observed by 
the natives, and by jirohihitiiig (?hild-MaiTiages t,iie lias broken lier faith. 

INDIA: HOME RULE, 

Pro: (1) AVere India granted a larger nieasure ol' self-giivernineiit, ail 
ill-judged iiiteri'crciice on tlie part of the House of I’onimoiis in Indian local 
atfairs would receive, its dealh-bho\. (2) KngUsbnieii rarely understand 
the natives; and those who have )je\er been in India are entirely out of 
.sympathy with them, eompletcly failing to rouli/.e the Indian attitude 
of iniiid ; Llius yijustice is done more through ignorance than ill-Will. 
(3) (Some) The native rriiiees would lule tlieir fellow-countrymen better 
than any Englisli olficials, and the Indian Govcriiiiient would at once secuj-e 
the loyalty of both rajahs and people bv such liberal action. 

Con: (1) As long as Kngl.oid holds India, India must be subject to 
tlui Home Governmenf and to the will of Pailiament. Any jneiumre 9 ! 
Home Bull' would be the beginning of tlie end of Engli.sli iiile in India. 

(2) Except as united under the rule of England, there cannot be .said to be 
an Indian iiatibn. Tlic peoples of India arc as distinct as ever they were 
(w'itness the recent cow-killing riots) ; and it is only by our i-emaining 
supreme in India that hiwr and order can be. luaiutained. The- English 
GoveFiuneDt is the protector of the poor cultivator from the optire-ssioii of Ulb 
zemindar.s (landowners) ; and it the rajalis were again given free control, 
it would be the signal for the revival of all the tyrannous iire-Mutiuy acta, 

(3) Til© English Government has always availed itself of the semces of the 
rajahs where q[>os 8 ib]e, and it would be absuid to introduce what has never 
been really demanded. 
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INDIAN X]^i|sBNCB: is 

Pro ; (I tJCwHra ia'not likely to ^attopt tire invasiofiSf India &t {tfoseiit, 
and ou 4 ‘ bw::pplioy is to show to ^-trarld that wo do nut fear swsh « coai- 
tiugonoy.' ' By aBowinig Eossia to take Constantixioids, whidh vo 
iutoroQt ot prompts us to nrovent, provided suflSioisirt core he talcen 

to prwm the Itidepcndence d .i& BiJkon States, would secni'e 

BussiaV friendship in Centoal ' (3^) The best India exists 

in the l0% ranges of mountains and other obstaoles titiat nature has pta^d 
in way of an invading army. (4) A modem army would iindi ih’WMdoM** 
a very different matter mnn what it was to the old invading tribes^ whose 
transport was no diffieulty. (fi) Previous conquests were possible beoauee^' 
the invaders met with virtually no opposition from natives weaiSeued by 
mutual strife, whereas now they ai'e stoong and united. ( 8 ) The polky 
of annexing wild I'egions pursued during the last lew years is very expensive, 
and, in view of Uio rlopJeted Indian treasury, reckless, since it necessitates 
extra taxation on an overtaxed .]>eopIe, directly fomenting discontent. Whe^ 
useful ])ul>]ic works arc bchig stopped for want of funds, a very strong case 
ought to be made out before we undertake fresh expeditions of tlda sort. 
(7) We ought to leave the tribes heyoud our borders to settle their own 
ilisputes ; it does not inattei- to ns whctlier one robber chief is replaced 
by another or not. {^) It is onongh for us to punish acts of depredation 
without iinnoxing a worthless country, v.g. Ohitral. Annexation imtates the 
tribes, who set a very high value on nide]>Piid»'ncc. ^0) The natives would 
he grateful for full iiidejiciidciice, and uonid feel bound to help us against the 
Russians, knowing ’that with the supremacy ol' liiitaiii was hound up their 
sole chance of iiidcpeiidcncc. CfO^ Aiinoxaiion conveys to the natives the 
impreMsion that we fed our position not to he so strong as that of the 
Russians ; aud our only liojio of keo]jiiig uiii' liold on the Indian peoplcfip by ■ 
making them hdieve in oiij strength. Russia is enconraged in her 

ambitions by our apjnclicnsive altitude. (’ 12 ) Russia would not have 
gained much if slic had occupied Chitnil, iior bcci: much nearer the invasion 
of India, as any ofliccrs would liavc been dint in during the. winter with little 
to eat, and cut off from all ivinforccments, . J3) We cannot afford to 
occupy Chitral as it is, jiinl to carry out the policy of retention would need 
a very laige force there. (14) The Chitr:il Road makt'S the approacli 
of Russia infiiiite.ly easier ; ami while w«* rely ou native iiasistaiioc to keep it 
0]ien, oiir policy einbitters tin* nativi's by reioimliiig them of their loss of 
indei>eijdeuce. (15) T)ic retention of Ci.it ral coiitraveiies iho line of {lolicy 
laid down for us by the great Imlian statcMncii in the jiast : though, while 
details of jiolicy alter, tlic i»riiicij»b-.s reniatii true. 

Con : \1) R ren if Russia is not likely to attempt an invasion of India at 
present, it is none the less advisable to ignore, nu steps wliich ])nt India in a 
position of still greater safety. ( 2 ) If sucli a step as allowing Russia to 
take Oonabintiiiople v.crc agnin.st British iiileiusts, we should be very foolish 
to tolerate it on Russia’s bare promise not to cross a certain boundary dine in 
Asia, a iiroinisc already given to us ; additional promises would afford no 
additional security. On the other liaml, if it Is not our business to prevent 
her, there is no reason wdiy wo sliould demand futile terms for allowinj^ her 
to take the step. (3) That the Himalayas arc no sulffcieut borher to 
Russia's advance is proved by similar obstacles she has elsew^here overcome, 
( 4 ) India has always been invaded by way of the moniitap-passes, said it is 
futile to say that ‘such an invasion is im])r>Hsib]e, Moreover, the Russian 
soldier carries more than two days’ rations, which materially redncies the 
necessary linkage. (5) The ]K>ssibiliiy of Indian discontent, culminatiug 
simultaiieoaSy with a Russian invasion, is always ojwn, and would render 
our position absolutely untctiable, ( 8 ) Oui* secunty in India is worth 
almost any saoriffee. Considering all tlungf , India is very lightly taxed : 
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<i«rtain olasste^f thoi^pulalaon escape all taxation.-. (7) If we 
not with tiil^cs, they will wtli us, 

; exaiise^ aHLrtne of nids on Bnasiim tenitory, Of aggiMioii nn ' 

HttBBta's'posrt ' ( 8 ) Punitive eiqiediti^ not. followed annexation tsoat 
> '. an enoiriQOtte Jiau in the end, since they have to betmtow itd or 

ttutil.nadiflxat&0!ii^ ' They irritate the nativee, and ful to t»S|^ tbjm ^in&i 
■respeet ibr 'tts ; annexatitHi establiahea the iNtetmitoiaiia jBeonree na the 
.obMience cf^tha nativee. (9) As^ profeasibnal Wi^iiont,' the Bjnrder trib^ 
do ifbt settle down to peacefnl pursuits, and an asuOlly rmy to fi^t either 
tor or ai^inst ns ; had we left tbem alone, Kuasian intrigue would have wOn 
thorn over to, her ride. (W) All military authorities agree that W'e should 
' nave -to ipoet an invading force outside India, because, amoxm othei* reasons, 
the danger of an Indian rising would be increased tenfold ii w'e waited till 
the Roteians liad shown their prowess in .sulriuitig the Hill Tribes. 
(11) Rusria knows our weak places as well as we do, and would be greatly 
i ^couraged by seeing our ofticials pursue a policy of .“masterly inactivity, 

/ AS) Rusria might easily have sent to Ohitral in the summer a sniall bod}’’ of 
6vf0 men, who would have spread sedition through the country, and thus 
done us immense harm. (13) The policy ol* retaining Chiti-al.Avith a small 
force, just large euougli to prevent Russia from occupying it, may be tJie 
tneems of saving India vast ex])Gncliture on ousting tbc Russians, who, in our 
absence, would be sure to occupy I'liitral. (14) We must have a line of 
communioatiou with our troojis, and the Ohitral Koarl will not be haider to 
keep ojieu than the Khybcr Pass, tbc inbalhtants of which, though infinitely 
more warlike than the Chitralis, have given no trouble. The futility of 
relying on the wild nature of the country for extra aid was sIjowti by the late 
expedition to Ohitral, and the ease with which the ground was covered by 
our troops. (15) The public policy of a nation can 'n^jver bo conducted on 
absolnte principles bolding good for all time, but must be modified to meet 
the requirements of each age. ^ 

INDIVIDUALISM, 

Pro : (1) Qovmmicnt exists for the .sole purpo.so of defending the lives 
and the properiy of citizens ; all other duties {c.y, the control of education, 
of the Post Oliice, etc.) .should ho left to the initiative of individual.s, since 
the fewer dutie.s a State undertakes the better she fulfil.s them. By their 
very nature. Government olliccs and Stiitc undertakings, even in the siniplest 
matters, are never .so W’ell or so economically managed as, and are more 
governed by routine and rod tape than, a private business run for profit. 
(2) As Government has to roly on taxation, the more d\ities it undertakes 
the .more heavily do tln'y weigh on the taxiMiyer, thii.s depressing industry 
whilst restricting the field o\' private entcipri/e. Where«,s the capitalist 
pays for his own mistakes, the (iovcminciit ollicial ihrow.s the costs on 
taxation. (3) Whore the Governnieiit {*\g. in the Post Oliice) works an 
institation for profit, it lays an indirect tax on industry, raising money 
by illeritimate means. ( 4 ) PUstory is one standing protest against the 
folly of over-legislation, undertaken with the mo.st excellent motives, as 
moat of such legislation was. The best legislative work of this century is 
that which has freed us from the legislative enactments of ])revioua centuries. 
(5) The more vft inci'ease the number of indictable offences, the more (to a 
lam .^tent nuneceasary) criminals w'c create, and the more blackmailing 
and edhiiption we_ render possible. It is ea.sy to ])ass Factory Acts, but use- 
less unless they are corriod out ; and it is notorious that, though iio.ssihly 
direct eoiniptiou may not exist in the case of Ijispcctors, indirect corniption 
jfl'obobW does^ Xfl) The more Goveinmcnt undertakes, the more it chwks 
that wholesome spMt of self-help which has already earned the English- 
speaking races to the foremost position in the. world. Our Colonial Empire 
has l)eon entirely won for us by the energy of individuals, in despite of the 
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bluudors of various Governments. . (J) ij^vonunaift .^iert'erenco teitda ito 

preserve the less fit members of s<Hnety s^ainst l^o^^rkings ofi Batural 
selection^ sj^d thus to lower the g^eml standard of «mty. (g) ^The 
of the will not l>e b6t%'tibsn that ot the kiug"<er'«f : ^B 

aristoer^^w^. ■ ' • ‘ ' ; 

OoKi : (J) Private entertnrx^ iitay he piv^vable to an ov«fr*eenia»di2 / 
State tkjmrtsient, yet the ease ia'different if, hy a jtidioicmB s^tem of ' 
deoenl^satiton, we substitute for tlm central body a lem authfilty anxioiis ■ 
to msIntaiB its credit against that of its ji^Hbonrs. In £hxa ciseit ie^more 
probable that public control could’ be wisely exerciaed over' tosny 
which are still left in the hands of private enterprise, especially whe^ hyj 
mivatc cuterpriise wc: mean public cotniuinies ij^ianaged by salaried o^oisls. . 
In all branches of trade which are of the natiirc of a monopoly (euch as the 
gas supply In big towns), competition has proved an impossible policy, some- 
times defeating itself by the comjianies coming to mutual nnrierstatidisi^* 

(2) The return to the* individuals in the shape of iucrcased ptxitection 
against diseasi.*, avoidable accidents to the person and danger to pn))Mirty, ^ 
out of all pro])ortiou to tlie increase in the rales and taxes, w'hich in their 
tmn have not growji proportioiiii.lo]y to tJjc increase in the wealth of the 
country. (3) The Stale inustd-aise money in the manner that causes least 
inconvenience to her subjects. (4) All tlu* errors made by the State are 
noted, whilst those of ])rivate enlerprizc are never heard of. (5) It would 
he quite easy to pmtect society againsl the corruption of officials. “When 
once a measure has become Ian, it is fir the individual to obey it : society 
cannot delay useful h'gislation beeause :i few men may break the law. 
( 6 ) Oood legislation may bi* an aildition to tlic frr*edom (»f the mibieet rather , 
than tlie nivcr.se, and by IVeeing men frouj tyranny of other kinds increase 
their capacity for .sclf-lie'l]i. (7') There is no l eason why society .should not 
adopt some beiicficciil measure i>r arlilicial selection, instead of following the 
cnide workings of natural .selection ; mitiir-ai selection among men, in the 
ahsPiice of govcrmneiit, w'ontd not lead to tlic survival of the fittest, but to 
that of the, strongest or most cumiiug. 10} Democracy is an expi*es8ion of 
tliat larger life through which alone eacli citizen In •comes conscious of himself 
as an individual, and wliich secures liini liis lights a.s such. At any rate, if 
oppifessioii exist, “every man is his own oppressor.'’ (J. K. Lowedl.) 

INFALLIBILITY, PAPAL. 

Tfir tirn( Hil f 'nimt 1 / nf fh/ J'f'Omu (1870) I nh’lli' tfih/ fm' thr HitHiifn Pvtillff fnr th' 

/Uftf’ hi’inff^ iinl iif‘ rrhi/iit f/ti inn >./ yviii/#//-. It »/ii« ^ m 1 I'l In Jni' fnun Mit, nnylhut 
//|^ vnmlnfi iifirinit. fini’i' tif : inil ii/i’i/ fh'tf hr /nmi • n'ur y'h n Inn In iin ax caihffiU'Si, 

f'ltur iiiliyt in' fnifillni hu fin rmilifl ' ( 1 ) he tmi-^l htn'h f#>. /'n/ir, ;(n/ lU fiin lirn'OlP 

tnjtnvilij, (’J) »|;» Jntth m nnnnK Untfii); {li) vn’it Of' nOi'nfnni nj tn ttHmj tl. ronO'»>iv;v»/, iti*t 

hii'rrJfl 11/ ifii nni mirin' nr 1 n.'it, nrfiin; ; ( 4 ) m'r minnj In nil'friii!^ fin' H'linlr i'hurch, ftlt/lOiiffil in. 

foi'm he nil'll fyjV'.flic tn (I/II Iilu'll. 

Pro : (1) Tlie doctrine i.*- iiiijdicd in tlic tcTins of reconciliation arranged 
between llic Eastern and the ^Vc.ste^lJ (Jlinrclies, umb-r J’ope Horuiisdas (A,I>. 
f»*i50), at tlie Second (Council of Lyons (l:i7-l), and at the Council of Florence 
(1431L : in othi*r word.s, it has been acccj»ted hy the whole Church. <2) The 
Scriiitiiral basis of tlic doctrine is found in the texts whore St. Peter iamade 
the Rock on which the Clmrcli is built (Matt. xvi. 18); that where he is 
bidden cortirm liLs brethren (Luke \xii. 32) ; and lliat wliere'iie is charged to 
feed the sheep and lambs of CJinst (John xxi. 15-17). If Peter taught false- 
hood, the Kock would be .shaken, the brethi'en mtsled, and the sheep poisoned. 

(3) Christ, in conferring these pi'crogjitivcs on »St. Peter, did not intend that 
they should cease witli the death of that Apostle, but that they should form 
ail essential constitution of all time ; and, if this be grauted, ih^ certainly 
reside nowhere but in t he Roman Bee, for no claim is made to them cdsewhere. 

(4) Po}»c*s Eosimus, Boniface, St. Loo the Great, aud otliers claimed the pre- 
rogative, and no outciy was made against the claim as a novelty. Rome was 
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constantly coufAiltei);i& 9 fdBmte(l iKuniBordocUiue, ev'en wlicu the Pontill wa& 
not A xns^ii of ; oommuniou with Borne was- the t«st of ortho- 

yoKse of IpiOo was rogArdodi. as the Tflsce- of the Chtnnli ; and 
wiYteme judge of hmeieSf ( 5 ) ‘ t^ld^edn fonn and wo^in^ 
the oaUed nov4 and noh-scri^rai/ it is not true H w 

so m enwalB^; Beaaou haa bewi given shomngit to'lva'tild sctipti^ ; 
the lia^a ^hen tile Oom^l of liFiCKea |[S^&)^t for^.the 

word Consuhetautisl ; but ahSMiat all C&nitians admit 
that theVQodheu wae (S) Though many writers ndio might have 

been 0 X|m^!C^ to refer to the. doctrine do not do ao» neitiiei' do refer to 
Coundts which tliisy undoubtedly- recognized. (7) The doctrine is not 
^maed an tV forged decretals : rather the deci-etals wci e the outcome of the 
wide-spread lielief of the Ohtiroli at the time in the doctrine ; the doctrine is, 
as a matter of fact, far older than they arcj while St. Tliomas Aquinas^ for 
instanea, expressly bases his belief in the doctrine on the texts of^ripture, 
not on the evidence afforded by the forged documents. (8) The Infallibility 
of the Pope does not reiidpi* General Councils of the Churcli unnecessary ; for 
tlm moral weight of the. authority of the eolloeted episcojjato faeilitates the 
arrangement of business of all kinds ; vvbc*n Couiieils examined Papal letters 
on do^atic subjects, they did so that the btflioj>s might be able individually 
to testify that the dwtiine of the letter was in agreement witl« the tradition 
of the Church throughout the world. (9) It is untrue that any of tlie 
Popes have taught- cri*or ca* cath*'drd ; c.f/. Pope Hojioi iiis w'as coiidenjiied, not 
for tejiehing heresy, hut for w ant of vigour in reqn-essing it ; moreover, the 
letter on wliieh his condtoniiation ^was haseil does not eontsiin any heretical 
defuiitioii intended to hind llie uliole Cliiuvh, and therefore w’sis not ex 
eed-kedrd. In the same w'ay all the other allege<l eases of heresy taught ex 
catJiAidrd on the ]Mirt of Po])eK break dow'ii on examination. 

Con: d’ There is no cvi<leiiee that the floctrine of Infallibility 

was heal’d of during tlie 1300 years afU-r I lie foundation of the Cl nroh. 
(2) St. Peter receiv<‘d no iwivileges whieli ere hot eipirilly hestow'cd on the 
oilier Apostles eolleclively (.lolin xx. 21-23, : and so fai- from being one wdiose 
lead w.'is acknowledged in any way r,Luke 31-32), lie was the one of 
whom it was foretohl tliat lie. would deny his Lord ; ainl he is hidden, when 
this necessary repentance lias taken place, to siijiport by his iie.wly-revtved 
zeal las 3 ^et unfallen hn’tliren, hst they sliould sin as he had sinned. To 
fortify them by a coiife.ssion of his nwii weakness is not akin to exercizing 
authority over them. The exclusive claims on heiialf of St. Petei' are not 
eomiKitihjc with .lolin xxi. 20 - 22 . (3) word is said by Christ to 

indicate any special jnivilcges t(» tin* sifcrr.isor,s of St. Peter, even if they 
belonged to St. IVtcr Iiiiiiself. f4) The fact that Bishons and Patriarchs 
consulted the Pojm’ docs nol jnovc. him to have l»ccn consiuered infallible h}^ 
them. ( 6 ) The doctrine can he found in no jwirt of the Bible, nor can it 
he proved that St. IVtcr ever licld the See of Koine. (7) If the false 
decretals were siqaTlUnms, why was it Lhouglii ne.cessary to write iliem, and 
attribute them in an eailicr period ' t8^ H Tope obtains Divine 

Assistance to decide on questions of taitli and morals, tliat is all that is 
necessary. A^General Council is surel^ not needed to lend moral weight to 
one who is Divinely guided. (9) The Sixlli Qicuineuical Connoil (680) 
coiidcmued 'and^excoriinninieateil j’oj»e Honoriub (62,5-6381 “as a homtie 
monothelite, who, with the aid of the old Serjiciit, had scatteiwl deadly 
error.*’ This anathema W'as solemnly repeated by the Seventh and Eighth 
Councils, and even by tlie J\)iu*s theiiweJve.s, wlio, dow'i) to the nth century, 
ill a solemn oath at their accession, endorsed the Sixtli (Ecumenical Council, 
and pronounoed “am eternal anathema” on the authors of the monothelite 
heresy, together with Pope Honorius, “ because he had given aid and comfort 
to Uie perverse' dpetrines of tlie heretics.” The three Councils which con- 
demned Uuiioiius had the approval of the Ponies Agatlio and Hadrian 1. and II. 
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thenutelveB* The latter, which waa written bj^4uai'a^;,lRoi)c, in repljr tQ a , 

request fr«m the patmrch Hergios tbKt-he would sum'ttb a controvi^^v 

up, l%tese things your frateinh^y wUI proaob with uaji, & we in 

ttnaniioity ' ^h you.” Either the Pupe was wrong on a 

DiTise M^^aiee might bare been eeipeoted to direct hi^ 

and &e#«Q!^iiig Popes weii^ <!epxo&^ m oondemni^^ 

hearesp^i--''' ’ [' . , -' ^ : '* V 

nfaJJsijjoB OP OHHibaaH.’ ... . - ''■■'"'H.?;,- 

fhro : <1) If tiie Insurauee of Adults is desirable, 

Children? (2) The danger of chi]d>murdor, for the salM^of ebm 
Insutanoe moneys, is gi'eatly reduced by the fact tliat Imnussace 0^0%^ 
always make the stiictest investigaiaons, which acts as a deterrent to possible 
mumerors, (3) Statistios do not warrant the (xmchision that CMd-- 
Insurance often leads to child-murder. In any case, however, statsstlca 
might be exjvected to sliow a fairly high ratio of deaths among imnxreil 
children, owing to the fact that it would be cbieHy weakly duldren ushp 
would be insured. (4) Child^Iiisurancc encourages thrift amongst the po^. ' 
It at any rate enables them to give theii* cliildreii a decent biiriu, instead of 
relying on the parish. • 

Con : (1) If the IiiHuriiiicc of Children were as little dangerous as that of 
adults, nothing could be urged against it (2) Tl»e inducement to child- 
murder for tlie sake of obtaining Insurance money is much gi^eater in the case 
of children than of adults, who can protect thenuselves. It would be small 
comfort to know that a ci*iniinal parent did not receive the Insurance money. 
Deterrents from ci'ime are of course desirable, but it is better still to 
eliminate all ]»ossibility of inducement. (3) Statistics shoa' that Child- 
Insurance frequently leads to child-murder. (4) The burial of deceased 
children can be as well provided for by a Jiurial Club as. by Insurance. « 


INTBR-IMPBRIAL COMMUNICATION. 

Pro : (1) Croat Britain ought to contribute to the establishment of a line 
of steamers uniting her with (Jauaila ; these would join the Canadian and 
Pacific Kailway, and eoni])U’tc the comii mu i cation with the existing line 
of steamers connecting Canada with India, Australia, and other iTiitish 
colonies. She ought also to contribute towawls '.stahlishing telegraphic 
coirimuiiication on the same lines, iinduding even the African eoloniea. tihe 
wonld thus have coinimmi»^atiou w’ith the colonies which would not be oiicn 
to the wovhl, arul which would not be liable to interruption in time of war. 
The lino of comraiuiication would not be dependent on the railway thi’ougli 
Maine, U.S.A., since the latter is only one of three alternate routes, the other 
two of which pass completely through Canadian soil. (2) It would be 
much the quickest and shortest route by uhich to despatch soldiers to India, 
etc., and would be less liable, to intcrriiptioii than a route passing tliTongh 
Suez. >5y the use of -now-Hh.eds, the Canadian l*aeitic Railway has been kept 
almost entirely free from obstnieiioii. American interference would not be 
likely to be attempted, as it would not only be. unjustifiable, but also a breach 
of tKc peace. (3) The Canadian and I’acific Railway has opened out ft 
most fertile tract ol country ; and, though it has not yet paid, it ia likely to 
be well worth its cost, owing to the extra security it gives tef the country. 

Con : (1) The Canadian and Pacific Railway iso][)en to great interruptilQn 
at certain iieriods of the year, while steamers between England and Canada 
would be in constant danger from icebergs ; and the line of telegraphio com-, 
munication w’ould always be open to interruption from the Unitm l^tates. 
Moreover, the railway at one part actually jHis8f3S thi-CMfigh Maixio, U.S.A. 
(2) It is not the quickest route to India, or, rather, tbfttpiwt of Imlia Where 
tinops wo^d be required in case of an invasion^^ and it would alwaya be 
liable to ihtcimption. Tlie Americans liavc announced that they will not 
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fiSy 


allow it to bo used 1^ tftia pu^so. (}) The Oanttdian.and Paoijio 

haa been' « moat ruiDonifl epecuUtioit ; aud,, owmg tot^e large tracts 
throuf^ Wbicdi it passes, is not likel|^ to l» MQkuomtive. ; \ ■ 

iirt»®4gfaoNALisM. ■■• , - 

future inll be between elaesea lend not between nidiOibBii ' '(}) Afi 

natiLons of IfiTeatem Surom have the same iiidecitrhd:'|^ &oe. , 

great deal may be expected from International Minem*^ Cdx^gnp^ <nihem 
oF a. cosnummitan oharaetbr. ( 2 ) The meaite ' of . oommuiiioatloii, f^o 
tekjMph, tne |^eas, and oonimeree, all tend to bring nations oloaer together. 
* : (t) Kational rivalries become more and more accentuated ; &By do 

not diimuish in vigour. (2) Thongh each country has more or less similai' 
problems to solve, each has its own way of looking at them. At the Minets' 
C7(0^gress the variotis delegates votccl largely by nations. (3) Inter- 
nationaliffln is uttcu'ly unpractical, and will prolvably remain so for many 
yi^rS to come, inasmuch as the States arc at very ditfereiii stages of develop- 
and each nation has a large stock of traditions, which it will take a 
long time to uproot. 


INTBBNATIONAL MONEY. 

Pw> : (1) lutcniatiojial money would facilitate tlic important work of 
the statistician. (2) H would enormously facilitate trade. In many 
places the value of tlie national money is not certainly known, and it is only 
those \vith special knowledge who qan venture to trade with such countries. 
( 3 ) It would expedite exchange, and render unnecessary the melting of coin 
into bullion for exclwnge puri)oscs. It would be more convenient for tourists, 
and increase their number, and would exiernrinate the crowd of bullion- 
dealera, etc., who live by the diflicultics of iutercjiaiige. (4) If based on 
a Decimal System, it would involve no dilHculties to the leas educated, ^See 
Decimal Notation.) (5) The .standard of^coine couIjI be settled by 
international agreement. Any Power not wlopting tliis system couhl easily 
be dealt with by the oilier 1*ow(ts, by relusing to r(‘cogijize its coinage as 
ccpial payment. 

Con: (1) The statiHtieiaii has to suit bis meU)od.s to his facts. 
(2) Trade would bo greatly ciisturbed and considerable expense incurmi by ii 
new system, for which thcie is very little need, ( 3 ) No travcllt*i*s would 
stay at home on account ol‘ tlic trivial dillicnltics attaching to ignorance of 
foreign money systems. <'4) The Decimal System w not needed. (AVc 
Decimal Notation.) , (,5) It would be ditlicult to ensure that all Ooveni- 

numts should coin npto the retjuired sLandai-d, and, following (Irealuim’s law, 
any such inferior coins would w'ork good coin out of circulation. (6) In 
the present state of national feeling on the Continent, European States would 
not change their pi*esent money systems. 

INTESTACY, ABOLITION OP THE LAW OP. 

Pro: (1) It is unjust that the law, making a distinction between real 
and personal property, should leave the real property to the eldesf sou 
exclusively, w'liilst the personal property is equally divided amongst the 
children. ( 2 )* Where there is a large personal estate, no great Imrdship 
is done ; but where the estate consists mainly or wholly of real property, 
gi'eat iinustice ensues, as the younger children ore thereby made dependent 
on the eldest son. It is the duty of the law to seek to interpret the wishes 
of an intestate, and it ought to assninc tliat it is unnatural for a man to, 
desire so unequal a^urovision of his propei’ty. 

Con : (1) Much incoiivemeuc. 0 , and, in many cases, great pecuniary loafi 
to an estate would occur if the Court of Chancery were to order tjxe divisixm 
of real osiate. The law now protects the Ifest interests of the family pt& 
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faimJy. ( 2 ) If the ftttlier liacl jucbde a ?riH, i»robaWy havt> 

hequeatlieil Uie real propei'ty to his (^est son; in to eiksure the con* 
tiuiiauce of family. anyone having z'eal {nnperty dies in 

ignoFsntse iof the law. . . 

OF THa ¥OBD LIHOirSKAaOT. 

"Prot (f) The Loi^ Lieutenaitcy dtreci^y encourage of Irish 

natkmaUty as distinct from British. ' (2) The aholit^ bf |)pBt would 

lai^ly 'contribute towards uniting the two peoples; (3) The appointinent . 
ie viewed with great dislike by the majoiity of Irtsh^ who regard it 
a symbol of oppi'pssion, and \vould rejoice to see Dublin Castle and its 
associations abolished. 

Con: (1) The Lord Lieutenancy maintains English iwedominancc ; 
(Some) It is desirable to retain it as a memorial of Iri^i nationality. 
(2) Its abolition wouhl do nothing towards reconciling the mass of the 
j)eople to English rule, and would be a great loss to trade in IhibliUi siwe 
the more wealthy }»art of Irish sooiety would gravitate to London, depri^ung 
Dublin of wliat little life it still possesses. (3) Many Lord Lieutomints 
liave been Irislimeii, and some have been very popular. 

IRBIjAND: home RULE. 

To Iffip the maio qufJion as rhm tt« ynamhle^ the jivns artrl fm< fo the continvrd ptfsenre 
of the Irish meoifH'i s in tkf ImfU'rinl I*arliamni1 air qivi u rlseirhrre. Thr qurMton hvn 
(ii'cdt ivith is till iifivmibilihi of e.'^foblhhinti in Dublin nn Jiinh Darliavieut, to manage 
purely Imud affairs an tin lin^s laid dov'n in the Home Hah Hill, ]S'»3. 

Pro: (D The failure of the policy of the union is ]irovpd, since after 
more than 100 ycai s of trial the union remains niei*ely a “iwiper union ’* 
By keeping up a Lonl Liciileuant, etc., i)) Dublin, and by leg^ating 
separatny for Irelinid, En<Manfl hAs many times jicknowlejged the Irisli 
iidtioualitv. (,2) IrehiiKi lias been e-slrangcd iroin England by many year.s 
of niisgovernmeiit and injustice : lier coiniiierce was ruiuerl in the interests 
of English maiiulactuiers, her religion was Irdmpled on, and she was treated 
as a eonfjnered nation. (3'' (Jrattai»\s Parliament, little asitrepre- 

.sciited the Irish nation, passed inan^ getod measures, Jind the Act of Union 
was ])asse<l only by Imrelaeed jobbery. (4) The Jhitish Parliament has 
always ignoied the Irish (Question, till forced by llie dise.ontent of the Irish 
l)eo]»li: to take .some sort of aetion, when ibs iu'-jiiiable idt-a has been coercion 
on the one hainl, or biiheiy in the shaj.e *>1 Lund Acts, etc., on tlie other. 
Thus, all till* .so-called remedial legislation liaving l>eeii forced out of the 
Englisli Parliament, Ireland has c.oinc to si ** that ifie, only way to get her 
wrongs righted is to sliow England that lier weakness is Ireland's opjtor- 
tuuity. (5) Irelaml i.s now li .soui’i'o of weiikni'.ss to England, as the 

ijuuiber of troops reiinircd draws heavily on our rcsoiirccs in time of peace, 
to say nothing of war; wiiereas a hajipy and contented Ireland w’tmld be 
a great souree of .strength. (0) Ireland can be. conciliated only by Home ■ 
KuJe ; mere Local ftovennneut without Jlonio Rule would only give ^reatej* 
oiijidrtunity for tin* ox])i'e.ssion of the demand without the power of satisfying 
it. . (7) (Soniej The delegation of local business to Local Parliament 
would relieve the linjuuia] Parliament, and give her tifne to attend to 
matters more proyierly w’ithin her sphere. It is improbable that Ulster 

men will carry out llicir threats of forcible resistance to the Home Rule Bill, 
any more than they cai ried out the same threats in respect of the Disestab- 
lishment of the frisli Church. (9) When once Hume Rule is granted, the 
National Party, having no longer a coiumon aim, would poUibly break uj» 
into sections, and, so far from the Catholics iiersecuting tlie Protestants, the 
Pvotestauta would be the stronger party. Tlie antagonism w'ould, bowever, 
not be between Protestants and Catholics (the return of votes iu Belfast has 
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shown that Prot^HSlAtl have ah'ca%. voted for Catiiolics) tlie stnig^le 
weald he changed 11^ the iwligioue to. the. is'ditstraal . sphere. Home Itmc, 
eo from meaning ^fiome Eule, would whanis briis^msiout oan aaH*dk9!ieal 
mq^ment : ecclesiastical tyi'onny and pd^tioai haejoin qfo incompstihle^ as 
ev^enoed by the whole course of history, l^e Xfstiowiat ^ovmeutwaa 
not initia^y 'a Oatholic laorement ; It was led by '4(- Pmteshujd^ aitoim m 
spite of hhe opposition of many Irish BishopaV tihe jgwts, in Dset, have 
derived, their powei' only by identifying thnmselvM with fiattcmal aspirations. 
lt8)W>*rei^Wepeoph should bo allowed to rale themimlYes. A oapaeity 
fdr eelf-govex^ent is acquire^ only in the oxeioise of respon^biUtyi It is. 
not fair to Charge against the movement crimes committed while the people 
'Sere smarting under injustice. Besponsibility is an essential oondinon of 
moral development. (11) The same iiowcr that created the Parliament 
could always recall it ; and this conHiaei'ation alone would moderate any 
tendency to excess. (12) Home Rule would not inyolve Separation, aiuoe 
all Foreign AiFairs and Imperial matters would be beyond Irish jurisdiction, 
IL would, oil the contrary, be a first step towards Imperial Federa< 
ti^, one of the cardinal principles of which is the niaiiagement by each 
luembor of the Federation of its t>wn xirivatc, affaii's. ( Sa ’ FeuF/Kalism ; 
iMrnniAi. Fedehatton.) (13) The Federal pniici])le lias succeeded in 
Canada and in European coiiiitrh'K (Anstria-Huugary, Norway, Sweden, He.); 
in cases wlmre a legithiiat' demand uf the kind has been refused (e.ff, 
Holland's refusal of Home Rule to Belginni) it has resulted in absolute 
Separation. England lias already granted tlie Kaiue oi’ fuller jiowers to her 
Colonies, and liaa always sympathized witli such demands (e.jy. tlie Poles). 
(14) The Eiiglisli Colonies largely »ympathi/o witli Irish Home Rule ; is it 
wise to ignore the opinions of a groat )»ii*t of the English race, e8})e<*ially 
wdien wo wish to bind them more closely to us ? 

Con : (1) The policy of the Act of Hnion 1ms been a success. There are 
two Iiish nations ; one of which (and that the moi'o })ro.sperous, if not tlie 
more numerous) detests llie idea oi' scjiaratioii fj'()iii ICngland, and dreads the 
rule of the numerical majority, wdiiidi is their enemy as well as England’s. 
(2) England has long since atoned for any iiyustice she may have done to 
Ii'eland. (3) Bad as was England’s treatment of Ireland, it iicyer equalleel 
the severity of the Coercion Hills jMissed by an Iri.slj l*arliamont. (4) Even 
if ihe Houses of ParJiament have ncglecUw! Ireland in the past, and yielded 
only when forced to do so, all this is changed, and the Ini[)crial Parliament 
has spent the greater part of many IScssiojis in llic considci jition of measures 
I'clating to Ireland. (5) The fa(*,t that Parliament has made mistakes in 
governing Ireland i.s ny argument for abandoning the w'ork. Where law and 
oeder are habitually set at detianco, they must be maiiiUiiicd at all costs, 
whether by “coercion ” so-called or otherwise. The fact that England has 
weakly yielded to Irish disatl'ection before, i.s a strong reason w'liy she should 
not do so again. (6) There is no reason to think that anything short of 
absolute Separation would satisfy the mbving spirits in the Home Rule Move- 
ment— the Irish Americans. In the event of war, an Irish Parliament would 
afford a centre for Irish discontent. (7) Ulstermen strongly object to the 
Bill, and would regard it as a cruel deseiiion on the i>art of England. 
Property and T^^e in Ireland arc op[K)sed to it. (8) The Nationalist 
party would nolMm contented with any Home Rule short of Separation ; and 
so long as tlioy are not contented, they will not bi'oak up into otlier parties. 
Except in Belfast, there are no materials for a struggle between Capital and 
Labour. Judging by the fate of Mr. Parnell, no anti-clerical movement 
would be very successful in Ireland. The Nationalist movement has always 
liecn Itaoked by a powerful party among tlie Irish Priests. ( 8 ) The Irish 
have never shown any capaei^ for Home Rule, nor have their leaders bera 
men who could be trusted wdtn: any sort of resj^nsibility. (10) The gift 
could he recalled only by force arms, and at the cost of great bloodshed. 
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It would mean tbe reoonqneet: of Ireland. It, weaken 

the Union* liesides making it iUogioal not to to England, 

to SGoti«tia,;^and to Wales. . lederation iS'esimmlly different ihnn 

Iriali since it' is to ^d tighter the liond that has got 

loose, rai^rv^iaai loosen one that Is stili %ht. (12) fedejEal iDovernmeni^ 

has heen a in Austria onlir heoauae of the diteet of. the 

Grown ; in Norway and Sweden there is constant tension, .<sijta it oansed a 
gigantie wss in tlie United States. As regards Edgland, ithe jh’esent ^stoxn 
enstm local questions being dteonssed iq»rt f^m locSl jealoini»^. (Q) The 
Oolonies would strongly o^eot to any exprc^ion of opinion by the 
Parliament on purely Colonial matters ; and it is noteaSy to seewhy En^aiid 
should i)ay attention to their opinion on what is, after all, a mat1.er of Home 
politics. The opinion of Colonial politicians is hosed npon O' desire to 
pander to the Irish vote. 

IBELAND: is she overtaxed? 

Pro : (1) The Royal Comniissinn appointed to examine into tlie finanml 
relations decided, with but one dissentierit voice, that Ireland now payen^re 
than her fair sliare of taxation. Amongst the men who agi'ccd to this were 
eminent fniaiicici’s. (2) Irishmen of all parties, including promineut 
Unionists, agi’ce that the Goveriimeiit ought to remedy this injustice. 
(3) Ireland was recognized as a seiuiratc taxable entity in the Act of Union, 
and the pro}>ortion of her eoiitrihution lixed. So high was it that Ireland 
uoder the gi'eatest ])i‘c.s.surc could nev’cv pay it. ( 4 ) "Phe estimates as to the 
relative wealtli and taxable c^jmeity were made by very able financiers after 
long inquiry. (g) Indirect taxation, when imposed on an aiiacle which one 
section of tin* iK'OpU* use more than another, is always iiryiist. Whatever 
may be said of whiskey, there is no reason why the tax on tea, ooffoe, tobacco, 
etc., should not be ]'educe<l for Ireland. (B) The amoniit sttent Irish 
government is excessive, and might well ho reduced to the great advantage of 
Ireland. In proportion to*]icr jioverty, she spends more on her government 
than any other small coiinti'y, except Portugal. Ireland, moreover, has 
nothing to do with this ex}icnditurc, which is ordered by the Im|)erial Parlia- 
ment. (Some) Ireland gets no iHjuivalciit as a purely agiicultural country 
from the Iniperial expenditure on the army, navy, etc., the benefit of whicli 
goes to England. (J) Tlie taxes whicli ireland does not ]>ay and England 
does, are insignilicant. (0) England might make a grant to Ireland for a 
certain number of years to eiuilile lier to develcp licr resources, and to atone 
for j)ast iiiju.stioe and over-taxation. 

Con : (1) All the Commi.ssioiici*s v'crc Ii'ishmen or Homo Kulers, 
GX(;eptiug one, and lie found that no grievance liad been established. In 
matters of detail the malcontents diifered greatly. (2) The Government 
cannot sacrifice England and Scotland even to please a temporary coalition of 
all the Irish Parties. (3) U' Ireland br recognized as a separate taxable 
entity, irhy not S(‘otlaiid, Wales, or* the agi'icnltural counties of England ? 
Man for man, tlie people of Ireland |)ay no more than tlie English. The aim 
of the Union was to gradually unite the two systems. (4) The estimates 
as to the relative wealth of the two cfnmtiics, largely based as they are on 
observations of untrained otiicials, are too untrustworthy for an estimate as to 
the taxable caiiacitics of the two countries to l>e based on tlftim. (5) The 
tax iOn whiskey, which forms a siiecial part of the grievance, was ixufios^ on 
niorsii mtlier than financial grounds. To exempt tea, etc., from taxation in 
Ireland would involve setting up an Irish custom-house, with all its 
liixidtances to trade. The Irish suffer no more than poor people in England 
suffer from- indirect taxation, which always falls somewhat more heavuy on 
tlie pocn*, and forms a setoff to the Income Ta^ which they are cxeihpt. 
People can always reduce their mtiibution to mminct taxation by drinking 
leas whiskey, etc. (6) An Indi^ndest Italaiid 'would, judging from the 
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other smal} coran^^.;iit £^1^ ^>rol)ably spend «a laiich. In any ease she' 
must |«y fox nation, would be mu^ jtnoib 

<>ostly, tbim deefc'. Indeiiendeiit Iv^nd 

voof^ mixi> 0 vs«t alwtiys have a poiMrful giuud a^s^nst 

2 0 £ngS^^^ 4)ad Sootchmen pay taa^ wlnoh tluise 

one in ,mm^'*a^nt to abcnit £i»pO0,@O0 ysai^« .> . iSfi Qmnta dn niore 
harm ' ' ' ■ . . •; 

A5JrB, , 

'(I) The fi^te is JustiW in breaking thtdi^h furntmcta made under 
ciroUtni^asjBes which it deems to bo uxguat ; eBpeoiidiy in the ease of Land, of 
#hioli Ihe State liias always retained a theoretic ownersiiip. ( 2 ) The L’iaii 
Land jQtteOtion pi'csented xnaiiy points which justified exceptional treatment 
tor Ir^and ; among other things, Ireland, unlike England, liad no large 
manufacturing centres which drew the mass of tlie people off the land ; but, 
on the contrary, the large population on the limited soil made the com- 

} >etition for land very keen, and the ignorance of the people enabled the 
addlord to exact his ow'ii toi'ins, which were often very exorbitant. Free 
Trme in Irish land, in so far as it w'as inaugurated by the Sale of Encumbered 
Estates Act, was a failure, as Ireland was not advanced enough for it, and the 
new landlords who bought laud at tlie time had all the viecs and none oi' the 
virtues of the old landlords. ( 3 ) The Laud Question is at the root of Irish 
discontent ; hence it was sound policy, while jmttiug down lawlessness, to 
remove tiie chief cause that led to it. 

Con : f 1 ) The State should do alj it can t.o uphold the idea of the sacred- 
ness of contract and the rights of property. ( 2 ) It would have been better 
if, instead of pampering the Iri.sh tenant and teaeliing him to look to the 
State for a solution of his diflicultics, (Tovcrnmeiit had encouraged him to 
effect his own salvation. The sale of encumbered estates effected tdl that was 
wanted to get clear of thriftless owners, or, at least, was a step in litat 
direction, its purpose.* being to free tlie sale of lamf from uiidtie fetters, and to 
make it negotiable as Consols. ($) Tiio legislation ])asscd under the 
influence of panic has necessitated numerous Acts attempting to set it right, 
which liave, however, only made mattei-s more involved. 


IBI8H MEMBERS: their exclusion from Imperial 
Pcbrliament. 

Pro : ( 1 ) The supremacy of the Imperial rarliament could be amply 
maintained by restriction placed on the Irish T’ailiament. ( 2 ) The sum 
paid by tlie Irish to the Imperial Exchequer would be fixed, and could be 
alterea only by tlic consent of the Irish. ( 3 ) Their presence would be un- 
fair to the other countries of the Union, eH])eciaUy England ; and, if they 
were allowed to be occasionally present, it would destroy Parliamentary 
Government; the Governineut would one day be in a minority and the 
next in a majority, accordingly as the Irish members were present or not. 
( 4 ) The Irish do not W'ant representation in the Imperial Parliament. 

Con : ( 1 ) The exclusiou of Irish members would be tantamount to Separ- 
ation. ( 2 ) Exedusion would be taxation without representation. ( 3 ) (Some) 
Irish members might be allowed to vote in the Imperial Parliament vrheu 
matters concernii?g Iceland alone were niidcr discussion. ( 4 ) Ireland is an 
integral part of the Empim : exclusion from Parliament would reduce, hci' to 
the position of merely a tributary province. By narrowing her inter^ts it 
would retard the political and moral develo|Micut of the country. 

irisbjm:inisp?rt op aqrioultui^. the heed 

P0R« j. lift 

«Pro : (t) A 'Jaiht all sliades irf 

political opinion, after what meslmres could be taken on non- 
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c!ontrovev.s.ia) lines to improve the eoiiditiojtt,4!rf unanimoofily 

tn the conchifiion that iii oMer to dct^^tdiqpient of the latent 

industrial ^^aouroes of the couniny, to apcead.. know-, 

ledge of ail'Mnda^ a st)ecifld ahould 1>e created, i^eidded oyer hy 

a Miniatfflr' iie^neible to Pai‘Haiuent. Oreatee has been the' boon from the 
existing a^^cies (Fishenes Boaidit Congested Distrieto^i^i^^ e1t^.)> /^kat 
is wanted IS to organize tliese various agencies, and, Still iEu^W the 
work they Itove begun. ( 2 ) is not intended tliat the new X>e|}ertrnent 
shall in any way sn]»plant private enterprise, but that it aWB i^^twrkbte it. 
The experience of Burope (£>ance, Oermany,' etc. ) proves isonteiise kb^ 
the State can confer on apiculture and indust ry gcnemlly ly.the s^ead of 
knowledge of markets, of technical informatiou, by supsrvisit^ tiSnaporl? 
aidjng in the formation <jf jieople’s banks, etc.. In this way Wiirt^mrg, 
from being a poor State, has be<‘.ome prosperouR. ( 3 ) TliC conditio;if8 of 
Irtdand are totally different from those of England. Histoty shows us that 
the trade of Ijx'laud w as deliberately killed by England, whose nianufoctum^ 
at the close of last centuiy, feared tlio jiossible oomix^titiou of Ireland. 
Ireland ha*! thus scarcely any industry save agriculture, and her populat^u, 
being dejiendeiit on tliis, has suffered enormously from the repeal of tho 
Corn Law's. It is oidy Just ibat England sliould attempt to recompense 
Ireland for this injury. (Tho Northern induatiies never eoiu^ieted with tho 
English, and oonsenuently escaped dost mot ion.) (4) The Chief Secretary 
is already overwijenmd with tliilios of all kinds, and his work w‘ould be 
more elficiently done w(io a spoeial Department cn-ated to relieve him of the 
more specifically economic duties. ( 5 ) That the proposed Minister would 
change witli tsvery ciiang** of Ministry would bu no evil, provided be had a 
strong permanent SocreUry. The Dejuirhm‘nt sboidd be kept in touch with 
tJie fanners, etc., by Jin«ins of an Agrienltural Council meeting twice a yeai' 
at least, elected by those eoueerned, at wiiicb meetings tho Minister, should 
be bound to attend, TJie India t’oundl is non -elective, and not to ike 
point. * 

Oon: (1) No fresh Dej^urtment ereatwl by Dublin C'astle will be able 
to do anything for the amoliorutioii of Ireland unless the Land Question 
is boldly atUekcd. The abolition of Oasllc government- -not an extension 
of it, hut the sul).stitntion of a local and rejn’cseiitative government— is 
rexpiired, in order that the real grievances of Irdand may bo removed. 
The great majority of the Irish Furlianunturv Party were unrepresented 
on the Committee,'^ which ha<l no authority i'j speak for the Irish Nation. 
( 2 ) Ooveniiiiciitl)e))artm outs only cramp industry and impose fresh taxation. 
Private enterprise will, in Ireland as in England, prove finally tho only 
mode of resnscitatiiig Irish industries. ( 3 ) England has long ago ma4<^ 
up to Ireland for any wrong she may Jiave, inflicted on her. The lack of 
industry is due to tlie sloth and improvidence of tho IrLsh people ; if 
not, why has the North of Ireland always flourished ? ( 4 ) ^hu Chief 

Secretary’s Dcpartm<'ijt is r^uito competent to undo! take all tire necessary 
work. ( 5 ) Ministers tuo in ]>o\\er loo short a time to learn their business. 
Permanent Secretaries get hide-bound and out of iouch with the j^ople, 
whilst Councils are iwely listenwl to, c.f/, the Indian Council in London 
is habitually ign»)red by tlni Secretary of State. 

JOURNALISM: are signed articles desirable? 

Pl*0: (1) With Signed Articles responsibility is transferred from tho 
journal itself to the contributors personally, and the public is thus enabled 
to estimate at their true value tho opinions oxpi'essed, discounting, if neces- 
sary* ax^ known idiosyncrasies of writers. The abuse o{ the editoi^Sal we ” 
is notonouB, a lictitioas vajue being attach^-, to it by the g^eral public* 
( 2 ) lu die uaae of liteiwry, and artioleei to be of 

any value, must be signed, since Imis jmidm “loj^-irolling^' nugatory. ( 3 ) 
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Anonymity fle»riv^^.tfio \vn^.:«f all responsibility^ and occasionally lesida 
to political dlahonflii^V^jNo.a^^ contriwting leading artudes ta 

papei-s of oppoedte ^lews. Leading arjd^, if of Jomt oom* 

positioni & signed by all those ; 

Con: (f) ^AAoaymity in jonrdidism bos the tlie# the 

Journal ittelf ie:responsibl6 for ite^eententaj eimblmg its editor to niaintain a 
uniform etandpohat and polioy, escprcssing the of^-a great .party 

(political or religiouB}, instead of merely bringing together a masi^f lietero- 
gtmeous opinion : for snob a parpose an editortid V is infinitely, stronger 
than any. number of isolated even though indicating nnoiumity of 

yews. ( 2 ) Anonymity enables critics to fearlessly express their real 
£jivicttona» and excludes muttial recrimination, ancli as disgj^oes the Frenoh 
press, (3) The writem arc almost always known ; and this is a safeguard 
against irresponsibility. ( 4 ) Lciuiiiig articles (which are soractimes tho 
pi'oduotidn of several writers) could not bti signed. 


JURY SYSTEM, THE. 

1^0 : (1) A man has a right 1 o be tried by his peers, and twelve 
ordihaiy men are more likely to arrive at the trutli tliau a single Judge, 
how'ever cai'w.ldo. (2) Tho system lias always worked well ; and tiiue- 
hououred institutions, more ospee.ially where originally established to pmvont 
dagtunt abuses, should not be abolished without sufficient reason. (3) A 
Jury is often better able to form a correct ojiiiiion as to facta connected 
w'ith the daily life of the working classes than a -Judge, who has only an 
academic knowledge. The Juiy aie^likely to b(‘ freer fiom iircjiidices, and 
less hasty. ( 4 ) The proce.ss of exjilaiuing a ease fully to a Jury often 
elucidates facts whitjh would otherwise he overloolced. Jviiowledge is rarely 
coiniilete until it lias been clearly e\ pressed. 

Co»: (1) An iiiijoeeiit man wiruld, in niue cases out of ten, prefer tr be 
tried by a Judge, rafliev than by ti. Jury, as li# would In* ajipcaling to a 
higher order of iiitelligenei'. (Some) Juries are at tin* iiierey ol the Judges, 
and hence useless. (2) The system has not woiked well recently. As a 
rule, one Juryman domimiles the other eleven, ami himself becomes 
practically the Judge ; iUid many guilty persons have esca]>ed punishment 
through fear of responsibility in the .lury, or by one ol)stiuate. Juryman. 
(3) A Juiy is apt to he fjrejmliei'd, es|jeeiaily if tlui jkt.soii tried is known to 
any of its meinheis. They are liable to In* inthieiicid by ]>ublic opinion, 
which is often wrong. ( 4 ) Apjjejls to the emotions very frequently 
influence a Jury, w'hilst a .ludge simidy weighs facts and admini.stci's law. 


KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM, THE. 

Pro : (1) A child’s training should hegin in the cradle, the aim of true 
education being to develoj) a child with the same scientific care as is 
employed for, say, a choice, plant, its individualitie.s being duly respected 
and considered. Note should be lak'-n of the love of play and movement 
inborn in every health 3 *^ child, and these iiatmal tendencies should he woven 
into the training it is to receive. (2) A child heirs a “threefold relation- 
ship — to Nature, animate and iiiHiiimate ; To IVlan ; and to Ood^’; and all 
claim eoual attontion at the teachers’ hands. To attain due development, 
the ehila must first fie brought into actii.il contact with nature (bj” gardening, 
tending animals, etc.). Tlirongh its love for dumb ]»pts and plants, the 
child will gr&sp its duties to its fellow -men ; and tiiially its religions feelings 
will be aroused by noticing the workings of God in and towards them, 
C3) Special attention sliould be given to the 'development of tho senses, 
atWnnient t)f manaal deftness being practically sought. ( 4 ) To carry 
out these principles many “ Occupations ” and six ** Gifts *’ have been devised 
'—all designed to |;ive training and instruction, whilst affording pleasure to 
tiny pujiils, "Action-songs” and gymnastic cxercise.s ai’c olso introduced into 

1 
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t^e games, as also story-telUng. Kjo Jessoni than from ton to 

twouty miimtes. (5) is «ttd: a great 

aid to the ‘teacher. 

0^;,jg):Tfafi years ph iildren in a Kiudlergexie]r;(£iQBX '8 

to 7) Vf»ma be better apeiit\at.:bdiae^ nutrammellod ^ any vet lessons. 
Hetraed .together irith othete. ohild'a.indiTidnali^ oannat be: «o much 
i^B^ted as in a urdl-nmnaged, ntwapy. If, however^ the «hild must be sent 
to sohool^t throe, it is better oS* in a..Kindergattoii'ihan. in an <mHnary 
infknt school. ( 2 ) ITnless oonduoted by exoentionally gifM teactes^ tbo 
Einde!gmi;en system is so elaborate that it mis . in its alms,' dotenmnti^ 
into mere play : exceptionally gifted tefschera are rtu'e luider >a|ity system. 

(3) Too much attention is given to mere manual dexterity. This part of thb 
system, even iif the training of its teachei’s, is canied to ihe point of a fad. ' 

( 4 ) The niuiiber of “Gifts’^ and “Occupations,'* combined with the short 
duration of each lesson, encourages restlessness, and an inability to |i^ve 
more than fleeting attention to any one subject, fostering a craving for 
constant change. (5) To throw veiy young children amongst numbers of 
others is rarely wise. Before any powers of discrimination are developed, 
they inilucnce one another too much, often more for harm than ^ood. 
Crowding young children together in rooms, nnn'cover, leads to much illness. 
Frequent absentjc fioin school on this account is notorioxisly one reason wdiy 
Kindergartens hardly ever ]>ay. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. 

Pro ; (1) Land differs totally from all other kinds of pi'oporty, inasinneh 
as its value is nol ihe roault of hniuan labour, which alone constitutes a valid 
claim to laoperty »d' anv soW. (2) Land is Iimit<*d in quantity, yet 
essential to all. ' (3) Land morci and nnwe passes into tlio hands of the rew» 
(a tendency which Fi’cc Tifuh* in Land has eiilniiiced rallier than r^lueod), 
and the few thus acquire undue p<i\ver. ( 4 ) It is not just that first 
occupation should convey a right to lc\y a perjxctual tax on the labour of 
othem. (6) The ]>i*(5.sent sy'^tom deprives the agi’ieultural labourei’ of all 
interest in the Land w']ii«'li lie nnltixates, making Jiiin tliriftk!.ss and careless. 
(0) The ptjsscssioii of Ijiind jilaces (‘imnnons power in the hands of those 
Jiolding it, to influence tlie o)n'iiions, jiolitieal and religions, of all who 
are in any way diqieudcnt <in Ihiun. (7) Country districts are becom- 
ing more and moi'c dejiojmlated by the nhsentre of all chance of employ- 
jnc.nt, the small anujiint of eotiage accorninudation, and the, difliculty even 
of obtaining a plot of Laud as an allotment. (8) Kural dcjK)pulatiou 
leads to overc'rowding in towns, and eo.n]»etiiion for work on the part of 
town w'age-eiirner.s, resulting in re.uieed wages. (0) By oveifirowding 
in cities, the vitality of the race is la-iiig sap]»ed ; the, unhealthy lives 
of the peojiJe loading them more and more to rely on alcohol, tobacco, 
^and other stiimilanls, f 10) rnvaie o\MierHhij» lias created a class of 
men who, hy levying a t.ix on the labour of othera, are able to live with- 
out themselves produeing work rtf aiij' kind ; while many members of this’ 
class iierforrn u.sefiil work as niiagi.slmtc.s, (■Ic.,, yet their remuneration is 
entirely disproportioiiatr to its value. d'l) One ol the resiilta of State 
ownership of Laial would bn tliat the art treasures, ete., now held by the 
lords of the soil, would loud to ]>ass into the bands of tlfe nation, and the 
enjoyment of them w ould be ojicn to all. (12) Since the Land acquires the 
^eater jiart of its financial valiu* from («) the gi'owth of population, (6) the. 
industry of man, this unearned increment should not jiass into the hkiids 
of tlie few. (Sre Bkjtbiiment. ) ( 13 ) The present 83^stem enables the 

landlord to appropriate, especially in large cities, improYements made by his 
tenant, and, when a tnnan^ is renewed, to charge him a higher rental on 
the strength of them. ( 14 ) Projierty in Laud has led to abuses such as 
the Highland clearances (hy which tbotiMinda of havd-woi’king jieople have 
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Wn ousted from ho&es to nuiko \\%y for ohoep ami eventualiy for 
deer) { to tJio Irjabnilbd dlfl^ulty ; and to th'e.«Qpl<^Tf: of Qomiwma i!Q 
England bv wlibh agricultural labourer Imm. deprived of almost 
useful grsmig place, formerly free. lx> hivfi^ ' {SiA Cbldjfo^ 

' 9S) Landlords long refused ail oftiibe fhsi^ of laboiU'ers 

f(fr Land feg' ailotoientB, gardens, etc. , and even tbein only at . 

equal to 3 or i tunes aa much per acre as the ^rutef' paj^ fo^ his Land. 
( 1 ®) the ayatew of royalties and way-leaves charged hy the owvcia of the 
Landi they have seriously handlcappM English eoniory^o'i^crs in their 
eofnpetitlaa with tlKi lessees of the State-owned min^ in Germany, S^jain, 
etc., where royalties do not exist. (17) Peasant propriet-orship has isroyed 
ifljsoltitely ineffectual to improve the lot. of the i>oor : it has reacued the 
peasant ^tn the hands of the landloid merely to put him into tlie power of 
the mon^'-lcnder. ’ Neither has it solved the question of unearuod inermnent, 
for why should the peasant firopriefor reiip where he has not sown, any more 
than the landlord ? ( 18 ) owners of Tjand, in large cities es^KMually, 

have impr^sod the liarshest tenits nu tlieir tenants. (19) The present 
system has led to great wasu* by way of over-oonsuniptinu of the mineral 
resofcrces of the country, due to the laTidow'in*i's desire to got money ut all 
costa (20) (Sonic) Though it would he a r'ostly process to buy ouh the 
landlords, tlie investment Avoiild piy in the long run. (21) (Some) Notiiic 
could be given to landloids to (piit at the end of, say, 100 years. This w'unhi 
be equitable, to the landlords, who, if they sold, would get about 30 years’ 
jun’chaHe, and on tin; ]Mirt of tin* State it would 1 h* a net advaiitiige, since it 
W'ould. involve no jiayiucnts for compe'iisation. (.Ve could lx* uiken by means 
of Acts of Parliament, eh-., that landlords wore jir<-vented from abusing tlieir 
powers meantime, by )uitting it into the bands of tin* Secretary of State to 
assume pos.ses.sion at once, with or without compensation, if lie tliought lit. 
(22) (Ijoine) The Stete ought not h> buy out the landlord.'., nor to coniisfcte 
their property; but she should, by a heaw gni^liiatcd tax on rents, bring 
ultimately all rents into the Natitmal Tiea.sury. (23) The Stale would 
manage the Land better Lli.ni jui^aic landlords, in t)ic same degi’ce as large 
estates are better managed than small. Tlie ijnmmis.sionr rrt of Woods and 
Forests, City CorpoiutioH-s, etc., manage large estates liberally and well ; and 
the glare of publicity that is thrown upon the doings of a State department 
tends to keep it clticient. (24) The St.ate or Municiiwl Authorities might 
be allowed to exjierimcnl on a small scale at tirsl, and, if successful, to 
enlarge the sphere of their ojveratiouo. ' 

. Con: (1) Land derives almost its wliole value from the fact that it has 
been brought inh) cultivation. Where, for instiince, can aii}’ di.stinction bo 
duawm between the. Land and the crops that grow on it? (2) All com- 
modities are limited in quantity ; and Laud is no more necessary to the 
individual than food or clothing. There i.s plenty of unoccupied coiiiitry still 
left in the world, (3) The estate.s of large hnidowner.s arc, as a rule; 'far* 
move generously raunagerl than tlm.se of .small owners. Being more oiieii to 
•criticism, large owners arc also ujss hai-sh to their Icuaiil.s. (4) A man 
should pay for tlie privilege of cni.ering into tli(i rcsiills of others’ labours : 
whetlici^ in a lump sum or in the form of rent is uismall matter. If a man be 
not allowed this right of property in Land wldcli lie himself or his ancestors 
have cultivated cfl* jiaid for, no one is likely hereal'ter to invest his labour or 
money in Laud, (6) Merely to transfer Land from the hands of landlords 
to the State would not iiierease the labourer’s iiitcroHt in the laud. (8) Few 
landlords now attempt to control the opinions of tlieir tenants ; whereas if 
the land wwe concentrated in the hands of the State it would afford numerous 
omxirtuuitieB for fyaud on the part of venial officials and jwlitieiana, 

(7) The depopulation of the countryside results from far deepej- causes than 
mere inahdlity to obtain allotinenta, one of tlie chieT being that, owing to tlie 
rajiid spread of education, a craving has arisen on the part of tl^e rur^J 
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population I'or a fuller and moit varied life tKan Ufe^ fionutryside atforda. 
( 8 ) The ehief canae of ovoi'crowding i$ the lu'ge suridnai^ilation, agmvated 
by tixe coinatMit influx of |iaupor {Su iMjaioiiAStw.) (BPShe evil 

effect^' of aties on the vitality of a race are much exaggerated. Btatietica 
show that thh death-rate in liondoa is.^oeptioually low, wldlst the.aporta eo 
freely, indulged in by the towiisnum gi*eatly promote hie bodily nealih. 
(tO) '^h'B existence of a leisured okas ia necoseary for the mointon^de of the 
art and ouJtare of the nation. Tlie serviced rendered by landed gente 
are nunierons, and, on the whole, oflioiently aitd eoojiomioally performed, 
rtl) Art colleetioiia in ]mblic Imildiugs have not the sanie reflmi^ inl^oifoe 
that they have in fuivate houses, whui'e each object is more individu^ized, 
and in more u]n>ropriate sunoundiiigH. As owned at present, th^' arc in 
many cases tiirmni open to the public at stated times, and tlius the influence 
they exercize is di Bused over the whole comiti-y, instead of being limited to 
London or other cities. Moreover, when dispersed, art collections, or their 
ehief trf,asui t‘s, more often go tt» America than not. (t2) the landlord 
gains by a large population (ui his land, he loses heavily by its migration. 
If the community wore lo tax him for uneanied gains, it ouglit in^ke 
iiiaunerto eom]»ensate liiiu Ibr unearned loss, {filce Bettrrment.) (13yTh<* 
question of tenants’ iiiiprovemcnts and rejiairs is one that should be agreeii 
ui)on befon* a leasl^ is entered inU». Sliould the tenant undertake' repairs, he 
already g<‘ts in all eases a (/nul pro quo in tlio form of a reduced rental. 
( 14 ) l^ublie Opinion is tlie lu'st safeguaid against abuse of j)o\vcr by landlords ; 
and ibnngli Inirdsliips ha^e, no doubt, lieeii inflicted in the i»asl, it is witli 
the iieedH ol‘ tin* day that ^\e liave lo deal. All rninsitious in the social and 
industrial wuilds are neee.s.Si'irily jUM-iniqiatiied l)y hai‘tlshi])S. (15) Land- 
lords arc oliliged t<i < harge inoie bir an allotnunit than for a fanu, since {a) 
the exjx'n.ses of rent eolleeiing are Jn'ovier: [h) while the fanner takes tiu* 
Land as it is. laul Land laung ofteji Liite,rini,\cd with good, tJie alli^tment- 
hoider takes only a elioice plot ; ir) the expenses of subdivision and the chance 
of th(‘ less ilesiralile ploia reinaiiiing untenaided jnnst bceovered. Labourers 
arc eager for allotments at li e present rent, wliicli )»rovep tliat they find 
tJiein profitalile. ( 18 ) Koyalt ies, way-leaves, ete. , .siniph; re*prcHeiit the price 
a lessee isuilling Lo ]jay for a well -situated in jnefercnco to a les.s-favourcd 
mine. They do not alfeet I lie )»riee of enal-; won- lliey abolished, the. lessees 
wuuld bo belter utf, but not tlic nation. In .Sjwin and (»crniany, where the 
State owns the niineral.", it i.s a nsnal piiicti'e for a lessee not to work the 
mine bini.self, but to sub-lease it. ( 17 ) •asant proprit tor.shi]), by making 
a imiii master of bis own bolding, frees liiin from all outside inte.i'fovence, 
Tliere Ls iu> elas.s so liee or .so ilii’ifty a'^' tlio Ki-ciieli jfeasant proprietors, by 
whose savings Kraiiei* was emibled to pay the enormous war nidemuity.of 
1871. A goMniment tenant, oij the oilier band, ]»*iiig ahva^'s harassed by 
the red taj»e of a I)e]»artnient, would rarely be. able to make the most of lik 
Jtjjand. > 18 ) I jaiidlords, as a rule, ijupose, mdy sueli terms a.s are intended 
to guard their property dgain.sl abuse. (.SH- Leaskiiold KneiiakchihEment.) 
( 18 ) Tlic Shite would not be likely to use minerals more earefully than 
tsresent owners, nor is tJiere any eviibmcc that they have been wast(-d. They 
are limited in quantity , and will tberefore be exhausted in time ; but some 
etfieient snli.stilnte will no doubt liave been diseovcicd before then. ( 20 ) To 
buy cut hindlordg at a fair price would e.rip])I« the. resouree8 of the nation for 
many years, and, moreover, ercate au idle class, witliout responaibilities. 
( 21 ) would be most unjust on landlords if the State ivcre suddenly to 
change a iienuauent iuterest into a merely temporary one. The Land iv- 
presents the. Inndlord's caiutal and tlic rent his interest : by this proposal the 
State would allow him interest for a limited period, but would confiscate his 
capital. TJiP extiuit of the eonfiscation can bo seen if we compare the relative 
]ii‘jcvs paid for u leasehold for 100 years and for a freehold. It would lead 
the landowners to get all they could out of the land during their liiuitcd 
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teuure» (22) essential differenoc Ijetween a high iuoome tax 

on rent, and oonfiSMiim; Taxation has hitlierto imposed to pwpiride- 
for necessities ; to apj^iy it to the pux^;^ of reducd^ iaeghalities in 
or abolishtDl^ Ji particulai‘ class of property, is to ^Sw^ its 'virholo 
C28),3Und;woni4 not be better manaM in public, than IiIl private hands ; 
certainly, tfte of Crown Lands and of the eetotos of City Oor- 

poiattone or HOspitus does not justify such an assumption, (M) allow 
local anthoritics or the State herself to exi^eiiiinnit in ^jsnd'holdixig would be 
very ooetfy, ai^ quite inconclusive, since, as soon as they became sole owners 
without nvalry or critioisni, their energy would dag, and their inanagemeut 
(deteriorate, 

LBASmOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

Pro: (1) All propei’ty is held subject to the will of the i>eople, as 
GXjtressed thi’ough tJu* State, and is subject to its coufonnity with the highest 
interests of the community at large. (2) The ownership of the land on 
which Loudon and otlier large towns are built, being concentrated in a few 
iiaii'^, constitutes a monojioly. wldcli is further .‘meciituated when it is 
remWhered how relatively sinaJi a j»roj»ortion of that land is available for 
residential purposes. ( 3 ) Alost men arc bound to livi* in a jiarticulai' 
locality, anJ there can tlieiefore he no “freedom of eimtract” between them 
and the gi'onnd laudhu-d. (4) Tin* Stat«' has already interfered with 
freedom of contract in the east; <if Railway Companies loquiring land, when 
it compels the landlord to sell at a fair j»rice. (5) The concentration of 
tlieland in so few hands is a dangt-r to tlie rights of ]»ropcrty generally ; for 
the more widely proi»erty is distributed, the safer will it he against the 
attiAcks of Nation alizers, etc,. ( 6 ) Leaseliold Knfianehiseinciit involves no 
confiscation of iiruperty, sinee a fair price wouM ho paid. (7) The landlord 
taxes bis tenants on iriijwovcments tlie\ Jiavc made hv fines, increased rents, 
etc., whicli arc vciy hard on slnq/keepers wlio work nj) a husiiicss in a district, 
which they are. conscqiKMitly obliged lo live in, oj’ lose their money. 
( 8 ) Leaseliold ay.stom, by rendering the ti'iiurc of the builder a limited 
one, induces him to fix his rcnUls high in onh-r to eonipcnsate liiinself for his 
risk. ( 9 ) The iireseiit system enables llie landlord to place any restrictions 
he may sec fit on the liberty of his tenants, and often ]»ri;Ve7ils them from 
making imjirovenie.iits, Tlio loeal antlioiilics have ]n)w'er alicarly (and if not 
Mifiieicnt.they eould easily get enlargeil ]M>wer8) lo ])revent a piij-ebaHer from 
making himself a miisaiiee, or depreciating tin* property cf Ids neigh bour.s. 
( 10 ) liy announcing improvements as going to Ik made at tlie end of, say, 
20 years, the landlord «;lieeks all improvements in tlie meantime liy the 
tffiant. (ID The Leaseliold system encourages jei ry-buildiug, because no 
builder ]ia.s any inteiest in erceting a house that will last beyond his term. 
(12) If to the system of lease.s on lives, which e,flectually bars nil 

improvements by the tenanl. (] 3 ) The tenant, being unable to buy Ids' 

^ frecliold, is unwilling to improve his landlord’s iiroperty, so tliat the present 
' system tends to let Iiouses fall out of re]»air at the enil of the lease. Tlie. 
contrary wTuild he the case if the lionse liceame ihe own property of llm 
tenant. It would lead to the rorni.H{ioii of .societies, whereby workmen would 
be ciiabltHl to bu^ their own honse-s ; ami in any ease, since jiiirch/isc would 
bo at the option of the temaut, he would not buy tlie, house unless he could 
afibi'd it, (14) A man would be able to borrow money more easily on 
a freehold than on a leasehold ; hence, there would be no difficulty about the 
purohase. ^ (15) Tlie Leasehold system cncour^es overcrowding, by bring- 
ing into existence a clas.s of middlemen, wlio, in certain districts, Iniy tlie 
“fag ends” of leases; and, having converted them into lodgings, make 
a pivtit out of overcrowding. As building land is much moi’e valuable than 
agricultural land, owners would always glad to use land for the former 
imqKise, which fact would cnsuie a sufficient supply of houses, and tend to 
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keep rents at a low level. (ffi) Hie Lea$elioliSt'«|y6teni, wliiuh is of 
uoiLiparatively modern date, ,ecaXH:iely exists outaicle flnand, and here only 
in certain parliB of the oouhtty. (17) Leasehold ^nfianchisepmi^^ to 
be mnst include existing leases. (18) It would not* fiWoiit 

the nationalisation of tlie land, etc. in fact, it would ho a dmt step 
towards it. ‘ 

Oon : (1) Though tho State has power tt» coufiscato the jwoperty of any 
of its monitors without compeiisatioii, she would be very :fo^iish to no no, for 
she would thereby strike a blow at the sanctity of luoperty/'Witao^fc whwh 
no industry is possible. A very clear case must be made out to ahdw that tihe 
public interest demands that she should take land ; and full compcnaatiojji 
njiisl be paid for all rights dispossessed. (2) The land on which London 
and other largo towis are built is in no sense a monopoly. (3) Shlce no 
iriaji is iioiind to live in any particular localit}^, perfect freedom of ooiit»*act 
exists between leiiaiit and landlord. (4) State iiiierfc‘renoe is justihfid in 
T-equiriiig landlords to sell their land to the Railway Companies at a fair 
price., for this is obviously in the jmblie interest ; thruigh even here ixyusti(;e 
is oftcJi done (a.s when a railway i.s const)*neter| to go Ihimigh n partioKilar 
])art of an estjitc to the. great injury of the Leasehold Enfranchisement 

llfeaks through a free cojjiraet in order to bi-nelit a certain limited class of 
men. (5) Nothing wiuihl be so dangerous to tlie rights of property as ill- 
advised interfrrcijce. ^^i1h them on tlie part of th(“ Legislature, since it would 
always form a bad juecedent. (0) Tliere is no seenrity nor provision that 
the landlord under Leascludd Eiifranchisemeut would gel true comj'Hmsatioii. 
Kor instance, whore the landlord is obliged to sell to tbe liailway, the latter 
ought to ])ay liiui a juice over and above the market price, in oonsideratioji 
of the compulsory cloncnt in the, bargain. EuL tins is not allowed foi* in the 
ease of Leaschola Eufranchi.semenl, iu>r is aii}' allowancti to be maile for the 
fact that the ju’opcrty may be broken up, an«l its value seriously impak'cd, by 
the sale oi a jmrticular 1<»* ; nor foj* the uiiecittiinty such a power would 
iutioduce into the relations between landlord and tenant, since the tenant, 
being allowed to buy at any turn*. \.oidd choose tbe moment most convenient 
to himself, and might thus involve the lundbnd in considerable loss. 

(7) The tenant when he takes a house docs so with Ids eyes open, and on 
teinis which he knows perfectly well. Where the tenant gets a hou.se at 
a low rent, on an improving Ica-si-, it i.s only rigid that tlu landlord should 
get aoni'* (fuiLf, pro r/iib bo’ having been kejDt hd long out of Ilia money. 

( 8 ) Roth the rent wiiicli I lie, tenant pavs the house owner and the rent 
w'hich the lalLcr jiays to the ground landlord are lixeil by the law of supply 
and demand. (0; Tin- restriettions ..-niitained in leases are gn-nerally .such 
as will jii-evciiL tlic tenant lV(*m making Idm.self a nuisance to his iicighhows. 
(10) The inesent bindloiils can carry out im]irovcnieiits on a largo scale., 
which would be im})os.sible in Liie case i»f small freeholders. (fl) The. great 
landlords imjiose strnigcut iegulatioii.s foi llie jireventiou of jerry-building, 
wdiie.h is coiisccineiitly jill iiul nnUnow'ii on large estates. (12) Even if the 
leaseholder could bny bis fi'eelmld, be often could not do anything more; 
hence the re.pairs would not be nearly so well done as under a leasehold. 
Since, tlu^ working man i.s rarely able to take bis homse. for a longer period 
than a year, it is not likely lie would bciielit by the proposed change. 
(14) The general sense of iusec.-urity wdiich Lcaseliold Enfranchisement would 
etfect, W’ould be fatal to aiiy chance a man might have of borrowing money 
on his freehold. (15) How' little overcrowding has to do with the Lease- 
hold system i.s proved by the experience of the American cities, where, though 
leaseholds are almost uiiknow'n, overcrowding is os gi’eat an evil as in London. 
Though the speculative middleman is tempted to buy *^fag ends’* of leases, 
in order to make money by overcrow'ding, even then he is meeting a public 

^need and providing extra accommodation for working men. Leasehold 
EnfinnclLiscnient, on the other hand, by depriving landlords of all incentive 
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to turn thoir laud IgbSJmilding sitas, would aceeutMle tlio existiug evil by 
reudezixig it impose^ ^to acquire sufficient house * accommodation ftr 
needs of Ja gnawing' population. (Ift) The Jjea^pld sys^' has been 
devised iK».meet the wants of the pt^pte of tidufton'iiw otto huge, tewns ; 
80 that .Hie experience of a whole contiueBt is of Jem value, its 
wante shown to be identiool. (17) ^ S^AiiM^hdd Smftam^kuse- 
ment retFOBoective would Hmply be a transf^ of the property of one man 
into the pocxets of another^ ami would favour one party i,to a ooidxact at the 
eKp^aae:of rthe other. 08) It vrould be a distinctly rdactiowy measure, 
a&d, if irsucooeded, would create a large class of men who wein opposed to 
jdl reform whatsoever. 

UmAli BDUOATION, REFORM OF. 

Pro: (11 A^it from tiro complete fusion of the two branches of the 
profession, which to many seems undesirable, there is no reason why tho 
Legal Education of barristerd and solicitors should not, up to a certain point, 
be tho Mime. At pieseiit there is a want of breadth in tlic system of Legal 
EducMioii as manap^d by the Lius of Coui-t and tho Incorporated Law 
SoAety.. (The Lord Chief Justice })roi)oscs a School of Law in which the 
Inns of Court, the Incorporated Law Soruety, and the Universities sliould be 
represented.) (2) The aliovc would ju-ovide for the theoretical part of the 
Eancatiou. h’or the practical, an apprenticeship should be rend(;i'ed conipuh 
Boiy to barristers, as it now is for .soliciloi’s. 

Con: (1) The chief rc(piirenu*nts for a barrister are those which cannot 
1 k 5 taught in any school — a wide I'xpericnce of men, and tact in dealing with 
them. Quito as much law' can lie ])icked up under tJie jircseut system as is 
necessary for a barrister starting in Ids proft‘Ssion ; experience alone can do 
the resL (2) A oonipnJsory aripreiitiecsbi]) is iiiiiicccssary. As a matter 
of faqf., a young barrister starts by •‘devilling” for some senior barrister in 
good practice. , 

LIBERTY OF OPINION, SPEECH, AND WORSHIP. 

Pro: (1) Tlic faeiilly of rational Speech, wJdeh distinguishes man from 
the lower aidmals, keeps society together, and enables the individual to w'ork 
out the purposes of Ids life. ^Vllilc Speech is the. medium of the Thoughts, 
the manner in wldch the niiinl works, and in ^\ldell tlie various passions, 
alfectioiis and desires are coininiujicate.d from one to another, lies altogether 
beyond the domain of the law. Thought, therefore, must, by its nature, be 
free; and Speech, which is only tlic veldele of TJiought, .sln)uld bo equally 
free. Liberty of Public "VVorsldp, of Ihiblic Meeting, of Petition to tJic 
i^rowiL and to Parliament, of publishing J’arliauieutary iJebates and procce.d- 
iiigs of the Law Courts, and eommeiiting on all matters of bond fide public 
interest, follow logically ; aijd the extension of Preedojn of Thought to Hie 
creation of property in Tliouglit, resulting in tho establislmient of copyright, 
patent right, and eventually trademark, is a natural and proper dcveloj)- 
inent. A policy of Uepression, were it even generally itossiblc in this 
country and in these days, would either iiiciease the dangers of diser)ntent 
by driving it underground, as it has in the past, or stitle all progress and 
vigour in the nation {teatc Spain). Where resorted 1.o, Uepression lias tended 
to martyi'ize thtj object of its attack, Honietiines Jiaving even created public 
sympathy for a forfectly wortliless or even base cause. (2) Free criticism 
is the life of institutions, and keeps them from stagnating. There is no 
reason why the practice of Tolerance on our jiart should imply doubt as to 
the validity of our position. A period of unrest always precedes a period 
of the greatest progress, since it forces men out of tho old grooves, and gives 
development a chance of free action. (3) Practically it does not much 
matter to tlie State what a man*a theolojy^ical creed may be, so long as he 
obeys the laws and his practice does not interfere with an egual freedom on 
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the {tart of others; (4) By B^vpres^ioii, i]ioJ$tat« bo suppressing the 

I mblieatiQti of a uew lj*utlii and in so doing would a great iuQUi'y on 

mnianity. Lieence can always he oheoked. (jS'e<i BlasvhIimyO 

Con : {|) State has to Idok to the ednoation of her iieople^ and 
is fully justihed in sttppreasittg (within reason) such pernicious teacliings 
as arc likely to inflict a natioiiarnijary. With adequate nkcasures^ vigorously 
enfoined, State could geneially stamp out such evilSi and thus psotoct 
tlic xn^joiity of her people from moral, as she does fresn idiysical poison. 
( 2 ) Free cnticisni oTten leads to Teokless criticism, wMch orsat^ (alse&ipr^- 
sions in l^c miuds of the unintelligent, who are always to mdi^ 

oratory than to true reasoning. A feeling of uiu'cat, occasionally leading to 
most dangerous upheavals, may ho the msult Moreover, oiteu discussiod 
informs foreign Powers of our achemea, and fremiently enables a criminal 
to escape. ( 3 ) The great endeavour of life should be to attain Truili, 
or at least to gel as near to it as \vc can : it is impossible tliat we (xin 
seriously tolerate what we believe, or know, to be false. Undue Tolmnnoc 
loads t<i a despairing scepti(‘lsin (^f ever attaining the Truth ; and scepticism 
results in the ahaucloiiirnuit of ull iulelleetnal and moral elfort. '(4) The 
State has to deal with what is triu‘ now, not witli what may be time herert|fccr ; 
iiiul to allow the iinies trained sjwead of what is false teaching for to-day, 
even lliough it may, under altered conditions, b(*eoino true teaching for some 
fiituiv day, is bad .statosniHiiship, because o\er-sjK:eulative. 

LIFE: is it worth living*? 

Pro: (1) The ideal stat<‘ for men wliieli lliinkers of all have 
approximalely identical Iv imagined, may, as llie soeial and luimane instincts 
develop, become a reality, and is alri'ady )>artially accomplished. Even 
if individual life ceases with the death oJ‘ the body, the life on this eai*tb, 
thotigli it may not alford the supreme happiness which the future ^liic is 
believed bv some to offer, is of jK>sitivc value,, and the absorjitioii of the 
individual into and loss of ftis identity in tlu* absolute is, lightly ajipreiuated, 
nothing to eauso us eoii.sternut.mn or grief. The cc;-cxislence of Omnijiotent 
Jlenevolence villi i'mI i.s no contradiction, as is so conmionly asserted. The 
statement iibsolutely ignores the Ji^pothesis of dovebipment : in so far as 
good gradually .supplants evil, in i^o far jus life grathially rises from lower 
to higher forni.s, is the ehaiige imt good '! and what contradiction is involvei] 
ill its not fulfilling itself in tlie s]»aec of ;i few tlimisaiKi years 'f ( 2 ) Jlappi- 
iiess is most surely found by tho.sr not .seeki’.g it. Fullilment of the daily 
duties of life, ami a due ivcogiiilioii and eiiltivalioii of the social in.slincts, 
arc themsj'lves a substantive liajipine.ss, tlie aehieveiuenl of vhieh is indo- 
jiendent of external «;oiiditions. (3) Th" good of the. vholc should Ikj 
staiidp(»int. At any rate, there arc extremes at which pain ceases to l»c 
comiiiensurablc w'itli pleasure. 

Con : (1) It is impossible to be habitually luijipy without being virtuous; 
and with religion morality i.s rajiidly decaying. (Some) Since the impossi- 
bility of personal immortality is assimnl, and the, present iniquitous dis- 
tribution <if good and evil (which ia it.self a eontradictiou of Oranipoto^ut 
Benevolence) therefore final, the iuinu'cliiile extinelion of the human race 
is desirable., ( 2 ) It is terribly porssihle to be virtuous without bviijg 
happy. Moreover, where the cause of grief is the sunderiAg of affections, 
the i»ain is Ucoii in proportion to the strength of those very elements in life 
which, in view of the geiicj-al .sum of lia]i]tiucKs, have jiroved themselves the 
best worth cnijdiasi/ing and encouraging ; so that a paralogism is presented 
whereby the iudividuars life in a .society seems stultified. (3) No happi- 
ness is possible where the consciousness of so much n^seiy around us is 
preseut to all of uh. Even a hajipy average would be no consolation, for no 
iiue would create a million happy lives at the exiicnse of one hopelessly 
unhajipy one, Wj* all rejoice when a sufferer obtains unconsciousiiess in 
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Bleep, xvliilst it never 
ft ItAppy person. 

LIVJ^Y^OMPANIES (XiONDON) ; ,1? HBIE ABOLI- 

Pro : (l)Yho Livery Companies, like many o^fir nAoifi^t pablie inetita- 
tioQs, ivkiok in the old days siuTived from generati(^ t6 gmeralaon Mdthout 
ioijuiry or i^alientfc, should be abolished; and theiir fundB devotsd to pnblie 
q^j[eot8. (2) They have practically ceased to m'form the trade fuiictiona 
fdr which tliey were originally established, and are no longer what they 
profess to be— ^representatives, guardians, and irromoters of trade iuterests. 
%ucLl feij^' duties as still remain to them arc oitlier neglected or fulfilled ifi 
a perfunctory manner. ‘ (3) Guilds are an essential mut of tlie 
Conxf'ration of Loudon : up to a (piite recent date inembershin of one of the 
(Tuilds was a condition of Freedom of the City. Hence tliey arc public 
rather tJiaJi private bodies. (4) Tlicir xvealth is oiioriuous ; and, if 
nianagocl by public ufliciuls, would iilfoi-d great relief to the general taxation 
of London, in ad«litioii to coutiiming tlie siij>j>ort now given for education 
and^ther jmblic objects. (5) The cnornio\is amount of property held by 
the Livery Companies in moi'tmain and exempt in i)crpetiiity from sncc<;8Siou 
duty, as well as the large fees paid to members of the Courts for attendances 
(by some of tlie CoiupaiiioH'), cause a great loss to Jthe Imperial revenue, 
(ft) Though the sums coiitrilnited by I be Companies towaids education and 
charities arc large, they are i’(*diU‘ed by the extravagant sums yearly spout on 
feasts, balls, salaries, iecs, etc. (7) The Companies do not publish their 
accountfi, and are luivately managed by an irresponsilile body. Even under 
the Koyal Commission (lb80) sorm* of them refused to give full information, 
whilst a few declined to give any nl all. (8) The Koyal Commission of 
luquijjy (1880), eomjniziug the Duho of IJedford, Lords Coleridge and 
Sherbrooke, the Earl of Derby, Sir K. A. Cros^ and others, almost nnaiii- 
inously reported in favoui’ of the upjiropriation for public puiposes of the 
funds. 

Con I (1) The Lively (jom panics are part and jiaiecl of a grand muuiciiial 
machinery, which is invisible., and ought to be indissoluble. Throughout 
their xvholo history they Inive Jnaintaiiicd the honour of the City, holding 
aloof from dubious entci]»rises, and ••xcliidiiig from their society tliousaiids 
of conspicuous City figures u lm.se methods liavc* be(;n cjiiesliouabb;. (2) Tlieir 
main onjcct has a]way.s been, not trade, but <;harity and alms ; and their 
liistoiy slums that their early freedtun from molc.statioii xvas due to their 
coin)iurative insignificance, ]M)litica1 and linancial. As time has gone on, and 
their resources have, by wise foresiglit and pious bccpiests, cxi>anded, such 
Comiiaiiics as have survived llu* widespread ruin following the Civil War, 
the ti'oubles in Ldand, and the Grcai Fire, have returned to their original 
W'ork, helping their less fortunate lirethreii, and mainlaiiiing the Comjiany 
for the bcne.nt of the rising generation in the trade. (Some) Even if some 
of the original trade funetjoiis of tlic Coniiianiea have, by proce.sH of time, 
lajiscd, there are manv others to wliicli they can, and do, devote their funds 
and energies. (3) Tfie fact that membership of a Company was an essential 
coTfdition of Freedom of tJin City is no evidence that tiny arc public bodies. 
( 4 ) Tin? propertj^ of the Comiiaiiies is tlieir own, in part absolutely, in )>arl 
as trustees. In the latter capacity they keep the funds distinct from their 
general funds, and deal with, them according to the terms of the trusts. A 
considerable pai-l of their corjiorate income is, moreover, annually devoted to 
the augi.uentatioii or extension of the trusts. No gain would accrue either to 
the nation or to e^dstiiig or future heiicficiaries by the tniat estates being 
taken over hy the Government. The alienation of their trust estates would 
not affect their integrity or thoir title to thoir acquired and absolute property, 
while it might in suine leading instances form a source of advantage to them 
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to U8 to pity Uie temporaty tiuoaiisdouauess of 
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and of lo88 to tW public. (5) The ehai^ge Companies by their 

constitntioii intercept a large sum wbioh a}ioa]!i| be available for. soiMsesttoi 
duty, was met in 1884 by the.imposi'to of a Qa^pt>rate Tax. of 5 per oeot^y 
which yielde the exchequer Werai thottfands a yw, By their chorteni the 
Oompames were expressly entitled to hold iu mortmain ; and this Coq^raie; 
Tax is itself inequitable* In any ease, tiiis charge oan apl^ only -to their 
corporate property, since their trust cstatee are purely eleesmvnary, and it 
is all the less valid in that a fair proportion of the annuid <noeipts paSsea to 
members, and thus becomes liable to taxatioii (and the greate l^ proportibni 
the greator the amount taxed) ; if it were not so, it is within the 
of the Companies^to at any time dissolve themselves, so far as their corporatf^ 
firoperty is concerned, and to divide the^assets. (B) expenditure by 
tlie Companies on their feasts, etc., is ridiculously exaggerated. A ctsrtain 
ex^HMiditure in this way is desirable, as a bond of fellowSiip which couztects 
trades, classes and faniilies, and as almost the only survival of Old "Knglisii 
lios]>itality, which is not limited to the municijial bodies, but from time to 
time extended to almost every member of Englisli society of note. If tlicir 
in-oj[»prty wore applied to the relief of taxation it would hardly make any 
diflerencc. (7) Wlien the Commission called for their accounts, th^ 
with a very few exceptions, handed in under protest. (8) The live Reports 
(1884-86) of the Roynl Coniniission, though containing some I'ecommendations 
for reform, w^ere on tjic whole very favourable to the Companies, showing 
that their i)roperty was wisely ami generously administered, veiy largely 
in the interests of the pul»lie. No Covcruniont has founded on the Renorto 
any i)roposal to Parliament, nor lias any slop been taken, beyond the Slight 
redistribution of administrative j lowers under the County Council system. 

LOCAL OPTION. 

Pro : (1) The present system works very badly. No body is bettey htted 
to deal with ilie question (Jiaii the Tow’ii and County Councils, who, being 
representative local bodies, know the wants of the localities much l>etter than 
licensing magistrates. (2) Wlieiv evils insist, the libcidy of the minority 
must give way to the. interests of the coiinnuiiity as a Avholc ; moreover, if 
individual houses Averc closed, it Avould only Iiajipen by the vote of tlie local 
majority. The immbci’ of Jiouses open is far in excess of the public wants. 
(3) The question of tempeiaiico is one of llic most ijin>ortHiit questions of the 
day, and the more it bcais u])on local electioim tiio better. (4) Municipal 
authorities are. avcU fitted to deal Avitli ques+jon.s of ]nil)lic morals ; and the 
more pernicious tlic trade, tlie greater m the need for its control by the Muni- 
cipality. (5) ComiK'iiaatioii might liavc to (iSornc, .should not) be given. 

Con : (1) Tlic iircacnt .system on tbe Avhole Avorks aa’cII ; the licensing 
magistrates admini.ster the law ably and impai'tially. (2) Local Option 
would be an iiifringeinciit of the rights of tlie subject, and lead to tlic 
arbitrary and unnecc.ssary closure of many juiblic houses. (3)^ It would 
introduce a ricAA'chnicnt into iniiijiei}Tal elections, and often be the issue upon 
Avhich elections AA'ould turn. (4) (Some) Miiiiicij)!!! authorities ought to 
have no concern in liquor licpii.siug, as it AA'ould give them an interest in a 
trade Avliicli is rlemoraliziug. (5) (Jompen.satiou would have to be given, 
wkicli AA'ould either be ruinous, or load Municipalities to alloAV hous^ to 
remain open, thus iiullifyiiig the measure. • *■ 

LOCAL VETO. 

Pro ; (1) Power should be. given to the ratepayers of every locality to 
elect whether they should tolerate the sale of intoxicants in their midst 
or not, because they best know their own interests. (S) It would relieve 
municipal atithoiitics of the work proposed to be handed over to them under 
Local Option. (3) U is fully iu accord Avitli democratic principles, and 
has been found to work well in Maine, U.S.A. 
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Oon : ( 1 ) The diiSk queBtiun is not a local one : the needs ot UnA 
travellers 07 I’oad or-' have to be considered. It is a question ibr tiia , 
8iate, and. not lor local oniiijSou. Under , no cucUmstStaoeB would Local Veto 
be successful ; it would opeorate only in those diatriets where^ owin^ to 
l^e Bstural sobriety, it wla unnecessary, or lead to the formation of drinkinfi 
clttbe. (2) ^<)to would cause strife and iyraiiOy*, (3) Its alleged 

BUGccsB in Maine is no ci’iteriou for liiiglaiid. 

XiONDON SBLF-QOViatNMBNT. 

* Pro : ( 1 ) The Local Gfovernnieut Act, while for tlie first tune :giviug 
^Xiondou outside the City a truly representative j^overninent, has enuom- 
jtassed tliat body witli such restriotiona as to render it comparatively helpless. 

(2) London heing more tlilui a county (in fact, a city), her goveruix^ nody 
should possess powers such as are ]>ropei' to lior im|>ortance lutd dignity, 
instead of only such as belong to a Counly Council. Bimiiiighani and 
other lai’ge jn-ovincial towns possess the fullest powers of self-governineut. 

(3) The London County Council has already done good wort in the im- 
pi'ovement of the toiru and the removal ol* abuses. Those inembers of the 
Coi^ioil who complain most about its over-activity arc tli*‘ men wlio do least. 

( 4 ) The Council is at a great disadvantage in promoting a Bill in the 
Commons, and absolutely at the mercy of the party in power sq far as 
raising loans, etc., is coiicenied. (5) The fact U\at the Imperial Govern- 
ment is jMurtly rtispoiisilde for the govonimeiit of London eomplicates tlie 
issues, ami, while it subjects Loudon to great neglect, disturbs the govern- 
ment of the country on a purely local issue. ( 6 ) Tlie persistent refusal to 
grant Home liule to London accounts for the apathy of Londoners in local 
affairs. (7) Control by the ratepayers is the best guarantee for economy 
and efficiency. (8) Gj’eatei' danger is likely Lo arise from unsolved social 
problems Mmn from any extension of tlie powers jtossessed bv the local 
governing body in London. (0) The fact that Loudon is denied self- 
government is sufficient to make the Conneu favour that party which 
promises them enlarged powers. 

Con: (1) The Local Coveniuicnt Act is quite sufficient for its puriwsc. 

(2) As the capital of the Empire, London eannrd be jnit on the same footing 
as the iji'oviucial towns ; the actioij.s of the Leeds or Birnungliani Town 
Councils affect only their inhabitjinb', those of a similar body in London 
would affect the very existence of llic Eiu]»ire. (3) The County Council 
already has sufficient ]»ovvei*s — t»)o iiiuc}i, in fact, for any ])ublie body to 
properly exercize. Already it takes up the. greaier part of its members’ 
time, and is, in consequence, bfLMnning moj*e and more the playground of 
^tlie pi'ofcs.sional politician. (4) The mere fact that tlie Council lias to 
pass its Bills for loans, etc., tlirougli parliament is a cheek to needless ex- 
penditure and jobbery, and I'otccs the promoters to consider tlieiv projiosuls 
carefully. (5) London issues are often more than local i-ssues ; and 
ParJiameiilary control is cwspiitial, (6) Lomloiicrs do not really want 
Home Rule. (J) Control by the ratepayers rlid not keep the Metropolitan 
Board of Works from the gi'os.seRt corrujitioii. ( 8 ) A powerful local hwly 
in London would, under certain eirctmislaui'-es, be a great menace to the 
pffWer of the Imperial Government. i9) The County Council lias hitherto 
allowed itself To becoiiie the instrument of a powerful l>arty, much in the 
samo way as lias tlie Municipality of Nciv York. 

LONDON, UNIFICATION OF. 

Pro : (t) It is a great anomaly that London, though the greatest city in 
the Emjiire, shoi||)d nave no central government, exorcizing such powers as 
are possessed by all our great provincial towns. As a great toivii, London 
requires town and not county management. (2) The City Corporation 
alone among the grauter municipal institutions of Llie countiy was left 
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absolutely uin^t'ormed by the Municipal Cor|)onitionB 1835. (3.) 

City has only gradually come to mean the copaparaidtely small portioii of 
Loudon \rlu(m it now represents, and at ono ti^ it: claimed a vast juris- 
diction over Westminster and tho surrounding;: evof^try. (4) The City 

fails to attract the services of even the best niOT Within hei* own borders, 
while the Comity Council draws men from all ranks of society' into 
municipal administratioii. {^) The Commissioners in making a report 
(1837) upo^ the relations of tlie City to tho other parts of Loudon, allowed 
that they were unable to discover any droumstancc justifying the distinotimi 
of the small area within the municipal boundary irom the rest, except that, 
iu fact, it was, and had long been, so distinguished ; as regards the plan for 
creating miiuici}>alities iu other parts of London, they said that it would 
niultinly and perpetuate an evil. (A) A Commission appointed in 1894 to 
consider how the amalgamation could best be achieved produced a scheme 
whicli showed not only that it was deHirablo, but how it could best bo 
accoin]>lislu‘d. (J) Siitficient power has been delegated to the vestries 
by the Local Oovernniciit Act,^l894, to cuuiiteract any tendency to over- 
centralization, tlioiigb it is ])oSHlblo to grant such furthei^ powers to theni as 
may seem desirable, provided llmt the cenlral body, the new Corporation, 
iiljproves. ( 8 ) Tlie same objections to anialganiation were raised in llic 
ease of Liverjiool and other large towns (1835), when the urea under the 
control of the Coipoi'iition of London hail become narrowed down to a 
comparatively small })r<)i»ortion of the total area covered by those towns ; 
yel the reroiin was carried, to the ultimate salisfaetioii of all ])Avties con- 
cerned : and the leudejiey now is to still fiirthoi enlargi' the iminicipal area. 
(9) The Lord Mayor, as rejnesentiiig llie whole of London, instead of only 
a small portion of it, would not be less able to maiutaiu the great tvaditioiLs 
of his otlioe. (IQ) A single central adniinislralioii would be able to do 
certain duties mucli more economically tlian they can be done by tlio p'csent 
authorities, and could impiagc the. markets, docks, water sn]>ply, etc. 
(\v The Coiporation ac<ounts are disgrace fully misuiajiaged : while tliey 
ought to show a vi'iy large .surjiliis, they liarely j»ay their way. 

Con: (1) As the (M])it.iil of the fcmpirc, jjondou cannot be treated 
ill the same iriaiiuer as Mam-liester, Liverpool, or oLlier smaller town.s. 
(2) London govenniieiit wa.s not reformed by tlie Municipal Corporations 
Act, becanse London was already then enjoying a tiidy lepresentalive govern- 
ment. (3) The (hty, as it is, n presents tlie uialtli and commerce of the 
gn-alest eomniereial eity in lln* w«irld, (4) i‘hoiigli not so eonspicuons a-s 
the County Council, tlic ("ity Council is .•ompijsed of able men, who do Uicir 
work quietiv but ellieieiitly. (5) The (.immissioners of 1837 W'cre dealing 
witli a Loinloii which \va.s totally diHeienl from the London of to-day, witiv 
its various and eonijilox jiiohlenis. (g) Tho field of the enquiry in- 
stituted in 1893 was too limited in sco]>o to lie a real eviteriou ; and instead 
of seriously invc.Htigaling hon far amalgamation was desirable, the llom- 
missioiiers assumed its necessity, anil ]iro(:eeded to draw iiji plans for its 
execution. The City representalivos, liiiding that they could not obtain 
a fair lieariiig, withdrew. (7) It. is cevbiinly desirable to fiirllier 
strengthen the local bodies, to i-ewaril those who serve on them by niuinc!i|»al 
titles, and to give each distnet a municipal govf‘i'iirnent of its own, 
(9) Then; is no reason why the old City with its ancient timlitioris should 
lie stripped of its dignity in order to gi’atify the jealousy of the Conuty 
Coiinoil. (10) The Comity Council lia-s already far nibie work on its 
hands than it can efficiently iiianage, and it is undesirable to increase, the 
oi)portunitie.s for iinsmanagement and jobbery, or to e.stablish in Loudon 
such an institution as tliu Miiiiiciiiality of l^cw York or Pi^'is. 
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LOBDS, HOUa* OF: ABOLITION OF. 

Pro : (1) institution to ho allowed to exist unless it een be 
shown that it fulfils a indeful purpose. (2) As an institution,, the House 
of Lords is an anachronisi^ and out of sym]«ithy with the democi*atio spirit 
of the times. It is the only Chamber of tlie kind in Eui’opo. (3) While 
tKo House of Commons has been made more representatiYe of the whole 
. nation, the House of Lords has stood still^« and thus l^e consj;itiitions of 
tjjo two Houses are entirely at variance. ( 4 ) It is a peat anomaly that 
jiftu who are not rapreseutative of the mass of the nation, or acconnlable 
to them, should have the power of obstructing the declared wishes of tlieir 
fepresontatives in the Commons. The anomalous character of this is furtlier 
accentuated when it is Ikorne* in mind that the Lords sit in their House by 
hereditary right, and not by qualification. (6) The attendance of Peers 
is notoriously very small ; in fact, a great many attend only to vote on 
party measures, or those affocinig their private interests. (0) The House 
of Lords has become a mere party iiistniment iu tbe hands of one man : 
while Liberal and Radical Jiills are cither Kiimmarily rejected or mutilated, 
practically the same measures, if iiitroiluced by a Conservative Goverjimeiit, 
are passed almost without discussion. {J) The House of Lords always 
has to give way in tlie curl, and each occasinii this occurs ti'nds to bring the 
Lords into greater contempt lli.aii betore. (g) It has often been re- 
sponsible for witli drawing nicui from useful public service in the Commons 
to the cramped atmosj)lu‘rc of the Lords, ami 1ms llius ended many a 
promising mau’s political cafeer. (0) stmictiines fororts Goverunieiits 

to apiK)int infcri<»r men to iniportafit posts, in ordci’ to obtain the reipiisite 
pro]»ortion of Peers. ( 10 ) The fact of a Miiijstei' licing n muniher of tlic 
House of Lords nMidors him less amcnabie to I'riliciMU than if be were a 
mcml^r of Ihc Tjower House; ilii?, is esjieeially fell where the Minister 
holds the position as LSeiretiiry of Sfiti* for citluM* the. Colonial or some 
wjually inii>ortunt departim'ut. (11) The Il^iise, jo be a real bulwark 
against the over-haatiiiess of tin* Comnioiix, should be reconstituted on an 
electiv'c basi.s. 

Con : (1) Any existing institution, especially if it can jwn’nt to an ancient 
and hoinnirabh' career', has. ipno JnHo^ an argument for its eontiiiuauce, aijh‘.ss 
better reasons can be slnovu to tlie eoiitrai y. (2) The House of Lords has 
grown up with and forms an integral poit.iou of Die IJritisli Constitution, and is 
eonsemicntly inueh more ada|»t<‘(l to its pm]iose tliau any new Second Chamber 
could be. (3) It is Ihoroughly repiesentiitive ot t,Jic wealth and ciilture fd‘ 
the nation, and represents that as]»ect i>f the iiatioiml life more fully than the 
/lommons. ( 4 ) It is iiciiessary to have souu* body to c.beek the iinpulsivo- 
iiess of the Coiinuons. A Iiody t»f ineii like our jireseiit Hoiisi of Lords, who 
have eiyoycd tlie very best education tin* coiintiy can give, and have in many 
cases wide exjierience ol’ jmlitical and social life at home and abroad, are 
l^etter qualified to give a ripe juilgnieiit on any ]n'oposed change than the 
■ ‘‘carpet-baggers” who liappen t«» have. eonimeiidcd themselves to the electors 
of some I'bnstituciicics or other, and wlio form such a large eleimuit in tlie 
jireseut Hou.se of Commons. (5) The Httemhinee of Peers is always very 
futt^vheu any important measure is io bi* diseiiss»*,(l, w'hicU is more than <*an 
be said for tliff Commons, wliere tbe debates on many inqiurtaiit subjects 
{c.g. IiKliaii) have long been famous for the small iiumlicr of members taking 
part in them. ( 0 ) Tin* fact that tlie Lortls delay Radical mi'iisuroa is an 
argument in their favoui' rather than otherwise ; and Conservative Govern- 
ments never propose very revolutionary changes. Tlie wisdom of the U}H)er 
House in rejectiiia meusuros of this sort, which would otherwise have become 
law, at the 1895 election met with tlie most cordial expression of ajtproval 
ever vouchsafed of late, yeans by the democracy. (7) The Upper Hoir^e 
lias always yielded to any really decided wjsh of the nation, (0) It hsfcs 
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niAumd tlir nontimied st^rviuo to tbo jmtiou of 'jjwn w|i^ for various reasons, 
would be nimble to face a contested election, but ox])erionce entities 
them to a voice in tbo national councils ; if it^weraii^lislie^l, the ■only result 
w^nuld be to fill the House of Commons witjifi' and ive should thus 

practically lose our House of Oommonss obligation to take so 

many Miniatera from the House of Lords is no '#orse in its effect on the 
status of Ministers than a similar provision with regard to the ComiuonB. 
In fact, it ^pens the door for Mtnistera to raise a specially able man to the 
peemge, in order to secure his seivices as a Minister. (fQ) It would 
quite T>OBaib1e to arrange tlmt Ministers should iie able to and answer 
questions in either House, though not able to vote. Tlie House of Commons 
already has the jiower to suiiiinon strangers toaddi'css it on paiticnlar Tjointsr 
hence the power is already tliorc when Tarliainent and the Govonimcnt shall 
agi'ee to inaiigunito it. ('ll) If the House of Lords wore put on an elective 
basis, tlicie would be constant deadlocks Iwtween the two Houses ; whereas 
now tlu' Peers are very careful to avoid conflicts with the CoiunionR. 

MAGISTRATES, STIPENDIARY. 

Pro : (1) The workman is worthy of his hire ; iind unpaid servu‘es arc not 
often worth iiiueli, ami are, moreover, .sometimes interested. Umier^the 
present system, the, unpaid Magistrate is de^andent ior his knowledge of the 
taw on his elcvk, who, however, gives his <»})]nioii without any responsibility: 
sneli division of kiiowlcilgj' and of resiKuisibility is bad in principle. 
(2) The eounty hcnelies are often filled with landlords, whose groat idea 
is to maintain the. Came Laws at all co.st, .md' ^\hos(* sentences under those 
Jaws are dispro])ortioniitely heavy. (3) A reform (►f the inagi.sterial sysleni 
being inevitable, it would be better t«> have a inofeKsional man, who has had 
an education and knows hi.s wtuk, than a working man, whom it is proposed 
to apjioint w’ith a view to eouiibuMCl the class ]u-ejudiee.s of the magyjteiial 
btneli. (4) A ])i'oressioiial Magistrate nould at least he as indejiejident os 
(’ouiily Conn .fudges, and uiight do bis work in the same way-- by a circuit 
s\^st,eni. 

" Con : (1) Tim change would iij\oivi- a great addition to llie rate.s or the 
taxes, acc(wding as tlie expenses came out of the Imperial ht Local exchequer. 
The Magiatral(j is advised liy lii.s eh‘rk, w'lio, being a, lawyer of experience, is 
able to kec]i him riglil. on jioints of law, which the Mugistrate is able to apply 
iroin the ]»oint of view of emiimoii suii.se, and njth entire freedom from 
professional bias. (2) Tlie juiblie always hears ibc bad side of the 
magisterial l»ench, nf3v«-r the goo<l. So fai- fioni ajijilying tlu; Game Laws 
with undue .seveiily, tin* Magistrates an most relin:tant to }>ut them in 
fore(‘,: tlie jnjaelier is very often a thoroughly biul chanieter, whose 
against the GaiUe Laws aie only an incident in .bis lili' of eriniu. As a matter 
of fact, tlie Magistrates are no more arbitrary in their decisions than Her 
Majesty’s .Tudge.s. (3» No reiorin is retpiired, a.s tlie )ireseiit system works 
very well. ( 4 ) Tin- Stipendiary Magistrate would not be indifferent to 
considerations of the same .soit a.s the landlord, or independent of sorial 
influeuee. As long as the Game Laws exist, they must be enforced ; and, 
being ditlienlt to eiifbree, the penally must naturally be greater. 

MANHOOD SUFFRAGE. 

Prp : (1) Every male ailult member of the community has a right to 
shai'c in its government, unless ho has jiroved Ids unfitness by being a pauper, 
a lunatic, or a criminal. (2) The more rejireseiitative of every class in the 
coniinuiiity a Govenmient becomes, the stronger it is. (3) Every class has 
its own way of regarding political problems, and consequently each is able 
to add sometldng to the discussion of a qnc.stion. (4) manhood Suffrage 
Av uld be the logical couijiletion of Parliamentary Kcfiirm, and would leave 
nothing more to bp agitated for in that direction, (J) Those whom the 
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present scheme woul^,]^tiii^|||9y inrlnde would not tic s rAally new class, bat 
merely the youiigerij!|eMi^ti^ who arc among the most intelligent members 
of the community, equally interested in good government ; 

and poHticfll powers in a fresh class, has a tsndency.to create a 

sense of I’esMnsibilrn^^^pb class. (7) It* would be better to grant 
Manhood Suffrage freemurwait till it is forced from us. (S) Ele^ral 
rights should represent'^Wsons, not property. (fl) Manhood Suffr^ 
would ahoUidi the anomalies of the present system, and lead to t^e adoption 
the doctrine of ** One 'Man One Vote" as the guiding pri&iple of a 
(Mmooratic government. i)0) Manhood Suffrage has l)een adopted in 
‘ Germany, France, and other European (‘ountries, as well as in America 
nind our self-governing Colonics. 

Con : (1) ^0 rigH to the Suffrage exists in any section of the community. 
(2) The House of Commons already fully represents all sections of the 
community, and, as a matter of fact, Universal Suffrage w'ould disfranchize 
all but the lowest (and most numerous) classes iu the community. (3) The 
better-educated classes liave a niucli wider outlook, and are better able t-o 
consider pro! denis ajiart from class considerations, tlian uneducated men, 
(4) The Suffi’age is cast <|iiitc‘ low- euongli already. The argument that it 
shoiftd be extended in ord(‘i' that nothing more niiglit be left for the working- 
classes to ask for is hasod on a fallacy: the vote ought to be gi’antfid to 
a cUiSR solely on the grounds of its fitness to use it rigliily. (6) Those 
iiewdy enfranchized under the Manhood SiiiTrage would naturally be the least- 
educated secthm of the communily, or, if j’oung men. he too liable to he 
carried away by their emotions, owing to lack of experience, to he of much 
value as voters. ( 6 ) The T'ichcr' a man is, the greater his stake in the 
prosperity of the country. However well tin* jn'cvioiis extensions of the 
Suffrage may have turned out, it docs not follow' that this further extension 
woiil<j^])tove an equal success. (7) Tin* cliauge is not vvantod by any large 
section of the community. ( 8 ) It is onl)' fair that ]>roj)crty .should be 
represented, in view of the numerous schemes fof contiscating fill forms of it 
in the interests of tlie “ have uots. " (9) it would involve a redislribution 

of .seats, (’.specially in Ireland. (10) Manhood Suffrage, wlitw introduced, 
has by no means proved an unqualified success. 

MARKETS, LONDON: MUNICIPALIZATION OF. 

Pro : (1) London is very badly .sei ved in tlu* matter of Markets, both as 
regards their quality and their mmihor. (2) TJie Markets, siieli as they 
are, are regarded as a source of ineome to one or two wealthy jirivate 
monopolists and the (Jitv (>»r]»oialioii, lalher than as sii])]»lying ilu' needs of 
tl^ population. (3) The. mere right to lioJd a Market, whicli was granted 
by the Crown to ctu tiin individuals, ha.s been comstriied by the law’yers into 
a spD('ific declaration of a right to prohibit all othei* Markets within a distance 
of 3 miles. In one ca.se Uiis monoj»o]y right was used to prevent the erection 
of a Market in a ciwderl district of the. East End, which hajqiCTH’d to be just 
* w'itliin 3 miles of Hpitalliclds M.'irket. (4') Since llieiv is no Market 
autlionty in London, there is no power to .sc<‘ that siilliciciit aeconimodation i.s 
}»rovidea. Otlier towns have control in this icsjxjct, and most, have their 
owii Markets. (5) Markets, being a iiionojiol}', arc run on pur(dy self-seeking 
]iiio.s, the sole ^d(^a being to maintain ]>ricc.s ; with which end in vii’w, 
good food (notably fish) is sonictimcs destroyed. (fi) It would }>ay the 
London ratcjiayers to buy out the ]»re.sent. ow'ners at a fair oompensatioii. 
(7) Londoners want Markets for their ow’n sole u.se ; Maikets for the supply 
of the whole kingdom do not satisfy their refiuiremcnta. 

Con : (|) Tlie number of London Markets is already sufficient ; with the 
exception of Covont Garden, whicli suffers from bein^ cramped in all round, 
the, ncoommodation is as good os tliat of most provincial towns. ( 2 ) Thep 
is DO evidence to show, that the London County Council, or any other public 
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holly, would regard the Markets in any otlier^^ht tfi^f tliat of,^ soimie of 
revenue and relief to taxation. (3) * A Tt^^mibablj^tniplied in 

the rMincesaion of the right to hold a Marke^^j^ I^MUld not^fiive been of 
niucli value otbenv'ifle. At any rate, the mminoe been recognized 

by the law. (4) If the |niblic authoritjee ^ B lW- ^ tiBy tt the Markets, tliey 
would be as lotli to enlarge the acoomniodatioiM^Kndivtdiia] owiifu's, and 
would probably ignore the recommendations of JiPinspector. If inspectors 
wei'C appointecl wliile the Markets ww in private lianns, owners and lessees 
would make it w'ovtli tlieir while to Ignorfe any lack of accommodation. 
(5) The Markets must to a certain degiw ho a monopoly, whether private “or 
public, as was proved by the failure of Columbia Market. In any case, it is.- 
pi'oliable that iniddlenjen will more oi* less monopolize the Maikets, wJierevel^ 
situated, aa the general public have neither the time nor the iucli nation to 
buy at Markets, seeing that, by ]»ftying a very little more, they can have 
goods delivered at their doors. ( 0 ) The owners of the Market rights could 
l)e bought out only at very great cost, which under publio working would 
probably be unreumiierative. ( 7 ) The London Marki'ts supply all England, 
therefore it would bo iiiijiist to treat them as if they con eerned London only, 
b'isli, for iiistaiicG, is au]i])li(?d by tlie Billingsgate dealers even for Parisian 
consuinpt ion. 

MARRIAGE LAWS, REFORM OP. 

Pro: (1) Tile custody of the wife’s person should not be given to the 
husband. iSlie should lio a five agent, having autliority equal to his. 
( 2 ) Tlie exclusive eontrol and guardianship of tlic eliiUlreii (»f tlie mariiage, 
at any rate during their eurlicv yeais, should be \ested in tlie iiioUier, who 
is their natural protector. (01 wife’s earnings should be her own 
aliRolutol}'' : she sliould not l»e coinpelled to supjiort an indigent husband. 
( 4 ) 'riiere is no ri-ason N\hy, in cnscn <d intestacy, a iiidowei should inherit 
til'* ^^llole |iu>])(jrty of Ids di-censcd wife, uhilst a widow takiis only a portion 
of the jiroperty ot a dec^-asiid hnsbaiid. (5) Wouion should not lose their 
maiden iianics in mari’iagc. The Bilgian sysimi of joint names for maiTied 
people might be ail vai d ageou s ly lul opted. (0'i The whole system by winch 

the legal exisleneu of tlie wife ii, to a large extent, suspended during 
marriage, is based on an enliuly (alse eoneoplion of tlio wife’s relation to 
her husband. (7) Many of the best w'omeii now iloeline lo niairy under 
the existing laws ; and lids will heeonie ineree.MugJy I he ease as women get 
more and nioie Mnaiici|iated. 

Con : (1) Tliougli the hushand and 'vifeare pi aetifally one, it is Ticcessiiry 
that there should he one Head of the P.imily. The liushaiul is iiecefisarily 
the pi'firninont partner, siuei: lie is, as a ride, tlioiigh perliaps less often lune 
than fornierlv, the bi(iinl-\N inner. The hushantl’s legal control over his life's 
nioveiiienls is nowadays nominal rather than real. In the Jaeksrm liaheas 
Cor]>us (1891) decision it was found tlial the husband coiiM not enntine the 
wife against her vmII in I'is house. (2) The fatln-r is rn.s]«)nsible to soeiet}' 
and the Hiate for the uiihvingiiig of the ehildreii, and their control is there- 
fore properly vested in liim. On good leasou being shown that the father is 
not a pro]ier guardian for tlie children, the Oourt of Cliiiiicery can transfer 
the custody lo tlie niotber (Taylor case, 1876-77), and the age of the 
child maybe taken into account. (3) 1^ *** ^ wife shoiild be 

eoinpclled to maiiiiain an indigent husband, just as be under similar circum- 
stances iiiiiBt BUTiport liei-. (5) The liuaband may adopt his wife's maiden 
name if he pleases ; nor would such a coui'se be without precedent. The 
system of joint names, if universally adopted, wouhl be decidedly trouble- 
some : it is, however, sometimes adviintageously adojited now where the 
wife has earned a reiaitatioii). (0) Few men would iTe likely to submit 
themselves to the pmiiosed new laws, which uoiild lead to the inenam’d 
frwjuency of irregular unions. V ' 
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MIDDLBMAN. m^lINATION OF. 

Pro: (1) If tlie be eliiuhiatefl, the Workman will, in the 

form of higher wages, fair sliarc of the proGts of trade. ' (2) At 

preseut the Middleman (diistrihutor) makes a higher m'oiit than the Mann- 
fftcturer (producer). The Consumer Avould also gain Ijy dealing direct with 
the Manufacturer. 

Con : (1) The Manufactui'cr has already begun ixi do a retail (ft well as a 
wholesale business (e.y. the Farmers’ Supply Association, the West of England 
(?lotli Manufactory, with their many shops). But it does not matenally 
^ect the Workman’s wages. (2) In many cases the Manufacturer has 
neither the time nor Ihct mou(»y to do a retail business ; and the Middleman 
often supplies the capital the large drapery and furniture businesses in 
London). The Midrllenian also saves iimeli trouble to the Con-sumer, as ho 
collects under one roof the products of many Alaimlarturers. The useful 
function wliich tlie Middleman play.s in modern society is proved by tlio 
failure (»f so many oi‘ the societies wjiieh have lM*eii st.arted 1o supersede 
him. 

MlfilTAEY COUNCIL, THE NEW. ' 

Pro: (1) The oflice of Commander-iii-Ciiief had het'-oine too onerous for 
one man, tlie mania for centralization having I)eeome so vast ihat no one 
man could .acquire the requi.sile knowledge. Over-vesptmsihililv amounts 
to no responsibility. ( 2 ) Deceiilralization was required ; amt, to eWeot 
this, it was (!oiJsi(kTC<i desirable that otticers with well-defined duties should 
be appointed to pi'cside over the various dej)artmeiits of military organiza- 
tion, etc'.., forming a Council presided over by tlie Commiincler-in-Chief, 
whose diitie.s were also dctinecl. This Council, not ‘Ik* Coniinander-in- 
Chief, was to have the eommaiul, under the Seerc‘Ury of State for War, of the 
army. (3) The War Seeicdary, being rc*s]K)iftihle to I’arliameiit, must 
have real i»ower over the armj^, and it must he open to him to get what 
advice he wishes from other memhers of the (Council, irrespcHJtive of the 
Cmninander-iii-Chief : othei'wise, a deadly !»low will he struck at our system 
of Cabinet and Parliameniaiy Ooveriimoiit. 

Con : (1) Under a well-managed system, and witli good ollicees under 
the Commaiidc?r-iii-Cliief, centralization is no evil but good. The CJiief 
ought to coniine himself to general aspects, leaving details in the hands 
of experienced subor<liiiates. In war there is mut.h more work than iu 
peace, yet it is not found that good Conimauders w'isli to ho helped. 

(2) No Military Council coidii work well. It is iinjiossible to define 
departments very clearly ; and how couhl the Secretary of State, the 
ultimate arbiter, decide between his vai-ious advisers, or, after a disaster 
has occurred, detenniue in who.se def«irtniont the responsibility lay? 

( 3 ) The War Secretary has such multifarious duties that it is hardly 
.possible that he would, b(* able to cr>mmaml the army, as the proposerl 
sclieme w'oiild mean, even if he were a soldier. It would be better that the 
Cabinet should undergo Jiiodification tlian that England should find herself 
helplqiss in tiine-s of war. 

MINOEITIHS, RIGHTS OP. 

Pro: (1) All great moveiiieiits ow’e their origin to a small bod}' of men, 
or even a single, man. The great !tia.ss of mankind ha.s nearly ahvays been 
in the wnmg. (2) The Govcninient ought to represent all sliades of 
opinion ; and to cflect this, care should be taken that influential Minorities 
should receive an sSdequate share of representation. (3) Rej)i‘e.seiitative 
Governments should approach as near to the ideal as possible. 

■ Oon : (1) Tlie opinion of the majority may not always be right ; but 
its unanimous verdict is of considerable value, and affords a good enough 
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wol'king {M-inuipla for a Govoruinent. (2) Tlie rights of tlio Minority may 
he turiieU into a }io\vei' to obatruet the will of the nation, rendering govorn- 
luent impossible. Tlic great<!»fc safeguard of flie Minority is the right to 
turn their minority into a majority, a fact that tends to keep the majority 
from abusing its {xpwer or laving itself open to the charge of so doing. 
To require nnanirnity would be to hand rule over to the most obstinate. 
Goveriiincnt, to he effectual, rests on tlie ajq>roval of the great mass of the 
governed.* ( 3 ) No perfect system of representation can be devised. 

MONARCHY v. REPUBLICANISM. 

Pro Monarchy : (1) Monai-chical government keeps the head of tK<? 
Stat^ above party ])rOities ; llic ninnareb iis llnis ntpt associated in the minds 
of the jtcople with the man wlio but a feu months before resorted t4> all 
sorts of means for gaining their voles. (2) A monarch’s education is 
(IcA oted to making him a capable ruler, whilst from his earliest years he 
has mixed witli those who have mad<‘ their mark in tlie world : he thus 
stiirts where they h'ave oif, and s(» gets ev4*ry chance of acquiring insight 
into tin' rm‘aning of enrient events. (31 Wliereas IViine Ministers change, 
moiianhs remain in ollice ; thus a (‘oiitinnity «)f jxdie}^ is kept U]t, a\'hilst 
many a new minister owes much, esj>«‘cially in foreign alfuirs, to the advii'e 
of the nionnrch. (4; Tlie intermarriages of immarchs of ditfercnl countries 
tend in the direction of pca.e4*. (5) Tin* monarch has In nuiintaiii the 
traditions of » noble line of aiiccstorh ; IbeM* can liardly he a better in- 
tlnence. (6) Mojuirchy giv<‘S the iiatijui a /ocus }itandi among the Powers, 
which is not [possessed b.v a Jlcquibli**. (7) It hejiarates the ornamentiil 
fr<pm the o\ecuti\4‘ braiielics of llm CJoxcrnmcnt, and, while not impairing 
the value <if tin* hitler, enijphasi/es ihi* impiprtance of tiic former, as ran 
rarely be (hjiie in a llejnilplic : bu* npUhiiig tends so much to raise the rftate 
ill thV minds of ci'idain ol its subjeets wlio ,ne often imt snseoptible o> other 
kind'i of iidliienee, as grandeur and display. (8) It is only right that 
the Head of the State .should not he outdone in wealth by his subjects 
(as is lliP! r-asp' in America;. UciPiiblie.s waste far nunc in other ways, 
(0) Kejpiiblies have always lieen .subject to r;<uruj>tion on Liu- ]part of their 
otlieijils, wIup *■ make luiy whilst the sun shiims.’ ' (lOi TTiider a Monareli y 
tliere is often more leal liberty than under a Kej ublie, since no hereditary 
monarch dares act .sp» arbitrarily as the Prcsidi-nt of a itcjmblic. (fl) In 
no country is there moiv talh of the Dcmf\racy, and less elfcctive control 
)py it over tlie working of government, than the United States: in no 
4'oinitry is the ]io]nilai’ control more r* al than in a nominally nionarchioal 
emintry like the Ihitisli Kmiiire. (’| 2 ) Iw Ib'pnhlic .snobbery of birtli 
tends to bp'comc siioblH-ry «if wealUi, uii even iiiore iei>cllcnt form, c.sjpccialiy 
when mas.|ue]'ading uiub-.r the fatch phiases of Ijiberly, cti*. 

Pro Republicanism : (1l Kepublic^anism not only brings tlie Head 
rpf tlie State into direct relations with the i»eo])le, but also gives the jpcojdc 
tin- feeling that they them.selvcs are the GoviTiiinent, that the State i.s 
subservient to their interests and avi.sIics, not .sonn!thiiig aboAc. and opposed 
to them. (2) A Monarch ought to he a better ruler than a President: 
but 1 bough thf art of ruling may be boin in a man, it is rarely bcquiuitlied 
to his .siiceessors {c.g. Charlemagne, Marcus AureliiLs;. \jiih*RS a man is 
liirnself great, lie is not likely to learn muedi Ironi mere intercourse with 
great men. (3) Moiiandis have little influence on llie guidance of current 
politie.s ritieci) "^'ictoiia was not able to restrain a complete reversal 

of f^oreign pcplicsy in 1880). The Piinio Minister in England i.s the virtual 
Sovereign in fact if not in name, while the needful ce:jitinnity is supplied 
by tlie "^permanent officials. ( 4 ) When national interests clash, war is 
ifkely to result, and no roii.sanguiiiity between Moiiarchs can ]irevent it; 
nor will fiiiv rioveriiment act e,ontrarv to its interests on account of such 
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coiisi(J(^rati(>iiK. (5) TIk* Moiiaro.li has the traditions of a very varied 
lino of ancestors, some good, some bad, to look up to, and it dejumds on 
hhiiHelf which lie* imitates. Similarly, the President of a R<}piiblie can 
keep before him a high ideal of the greatness of his nation, equally as 
sti'ong an incentive to him, if a great man, as any line of ancestors. 
( 6 ) The fact tliat it may not be jiossililc for the President of a great 
Hepublie to be present on certain ceremonial occasions is a small matter, 
with no in/!ncnce on the actual position of a nation. ( 7 ) 7m Republic 
do^s not iiini at im]iressiiig itself on the moh by the magnilicence of its 
.displays, Inii seeks to win the esteem of its better members by the more 
ifiai qualities of good administration. (g) A Republic holds out an ideal 
of .sim])lieity of living in itti President, and, so far from entering into 
competition with the more Inxurioiis memliers of the coinmunit}-, trios to 
form a contrast to extravagance and ostentation. (9) Republics have 
no mf)rc sulfered from eunuj»linii than have jMomirchiea, absolute or other- 
wise. ( 10 ) Such liberty as is sjsninsl by tin* fact tliut the Head of the 
State dare not exercise liis rightful legal jxiwers r*un hardly be desciibed 
as w(»ith niucli. It is a great .id vantage that the Tbad of the Stale should 
lie a |ealit\, not a mere ligiiri'head. (ID There is no reason why the 
forms of Deinocraey sboubl not lie joined to the reality, though it. may be 
allowed Unit tliis is not true of tlie United States; but any other nation 
inioiiling ii Rejiublie would know wlial pitfalls to avoid. (Some) The 
jiresent stale ot allairs in America is due to the inllueiieij on American 
politics of the l(ilw:-Jaur tiwlitions of the IStli century, and to the 
eoiiseipient desire to give a free* bund to projicrty of all kinds, wliicli 
lias result eil in an intpu ium in unprrlo of an ap])alHiig ebariieter. ( 12 ) A 
Repnlihe tends to diseourage snobbery of all sorts : and though among eei Lain 
(■ia.sacs ill America snobbery is as rampant ns ever, among Hie great imisses of 
the people ilieiv is a strong feeling ot the ilignity ol maiiliood. 

MONOGAMY, LEGAL. 

Pro : (1) As the lib'long union of one m.iii and one woman is the basis 
on wliieli out wliole social sy.sl«‘m is built, the law should do all it can to 
eiiforee siudi union, and not leave it to tlie (‘banee inclinations of individuals. 
Marri.ige has m*M r bi-en reeugni/e<l by any State as merely an ordinary 
eontraet. (2) hegal Monogamy makes the iiarents Jointly re.sjioiisible for 
tlie maintcmiiiee of their eliildreii ; nor is it in the .smallest degree ])rol)uble 
lliat society could hold tugetlier which allowed imlbei iminaie intercourse 
with tlie liglit of throwing tin* maintcnaiiec of ebildien on to the e.oiiimon 
funds. The Stale w'oiild ui least be emiipelled to aibijit some method of 
l»ni?ting its numbers, and of deciding quest ioms of pareiilbood, which would 
be demoralizing lo the .self- respect of its members, and not so cHicacious as 
the rcHjionsibilily of jiarents. *^ 3 ) Monogamy is necessary to the existence 
of tlie family as a social unit, which, umh-r the name of Home, has, in the 
vast majority of ease.s, an inlbicnee attaiuahlc hy no .systein of communal 
life. It bring.s an iiideliiiahli* seiisr of mutual syiiijuitliy and inler- 
de.peiKleiice between parents ami children ; it teaelies tJic child morality in a 
conerele, personal I'onu (tlic only inuiiner in which ii can he uiider.stood by 
a olnld, who can ajipreeiatc llic word “inotliei" or “tatlicr’' w'hen siiuli 
teriiiH as humanity or socielv coiney 110 meaning). Though the ideal Home 
is not always, or i)erha]js often, realized, tlic ideal should be maintained, oi-, 
rather, insisted on more, strongly. ( 4 ) It jmts w'oman and man on 
an equal footing, as sepaivil e.ly imperfect hut unitedly perfect, each making 
U]> for the other’s defects. It gives W'oman .'in individuality, and elevates 
her to a true compavion.sliip witJi man. (5) The fact that Monogamy is 
lifelong makes both parties smooth over dilferences which otherwi.se they 
might magnify into op]iortunilie.s for se{jHralioii, w'hereby “free iiniuns ” so- 
called WMuild easily slip into prouiiseiiity. ( 6 ) Monogamy has been the 
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mlo ;unou^st all th<* niust ]»i‘ogro^sive iiatitiiis of the (wirlli, ami its I'clnTEatioii 
M'ais, iiJ the c.asc of lla* lloiiiaii Empire, uno of the earliest symptoms of decay. 

Con : (1) III cases w'liere a marriage is hapjiy, there is no reason why tfic 
law should interfere ; whore it is not happy the law ought not to bind two 
people together who find themselves unsnited. It is absurd that the law, 
whilst eiiforeing a lifelong union, should refuse to sanction one. for 10 or 20 
years, or any other forms of marriage, sncli as polygamy, provided always 
tliat no dr,ce))tion is ])ra(‘.tiscd. (2) There is no reason why [)Ower slionid 
not be given to the State tf> place some effective restraint on the right of 
individuals to bring foi th children ; she might even refuse to be responsible, 
for more than a certain number, and, ivliile taking care of tbe othei'S, ehar/^e 
the parents for their education and inainteiianee. (In order to check the 
imillipliculioii of Ibc unlit, the State should have a right to say what 
individuals aie eompcleiit to become parents.) (Some) Under a ])roper 
organi/aLion of society’ tliere would be no fear of over-]>opulatioii, as the 
extra membeiH would be an addition to the wealtli-prodn(;ing cajiacities of the 
(•oininiinity. (3) Where parents <jiiarrel it would he hettcr fortlie ehildreii 
if the home did not exist. Under a system of “free imioiis” it would be 
]»o.*isiMc for Ilje parents, if lit. to exercize an inlhieii(‘e (»ver their chydron ; 
but if they Mere unfit, it M'ould he absurd to force on them a duty of which 
tliey are not. eapahle. (4) So far from Monogamy tending to elevate 
wotnaii, it frequently degrades her into the position of a domestic slave. 
( 5 ) lender “free iiiiious” each i»arty would he more eonsiderato of the 
other, as the bond of iinioii might be broken at the option of either. 
(Bl It is n(»t necessarily true that, because Monogamy has been the rule among 
all so-called pi'ogre,ssive nations, it. always sbouM be so, or that some other 
system may not deiiott; an e\eii higher stage (»f civilization. Conelii.sions 
cannot, he drawn from the <lee,line of the Roman JCirqa’re as to the conditions 
of the 19Lh century. 

MUNICIPAL DWELLINGS FOB THE POOB. 

Pro : (1) Munu'ipal nutliorities should set an exani]>le of wdiat Dwellings 
of the Poor might he, by ju'oviding good, eliea]> hou8(‘s, diseoii raging jerry- 
building. etc. (2) The autlnnilies wonhl he as anxious to a<lo])t iin]»rove- 
nients as private Imilders are, (3) A Muiiie.ij)al scheme for ]»roviding 
DAvellings foi- the I’oor lias heeii atlopted ijj Ula.sgov, and other large towns 
with great Micee.ss. (4) The state of the slnuis in our great cities is 
a crying scandal as well as a danger to liealtii ; if the authorities are to 
insist on profier sanitary precautions, they may just as well relmild the 
houses (5) Tlieri- is no reason why tl't authorities slmuld l(*t thc^ liouses 
at a loss ; at any rate, even it the di'^lo-iged class did not go to them, though 
they need be very little if at all liiglier in rent tliaii tbe slum rents, it would 
be worth the (‘xpeiisc*, if only 1x> have cleared away the slums. The lowest 
class will jirohably only he leiiehed by relle.v action. (Sonic) The aulliorities 
onglii to let them .it cost price. (B) The .lutlioeities would be able to 
guard again.sl o\ erci*f>w(ling, and to iusi.st on siiHieieiit .sanitary preeaiitioris. 
(7) The work is too large to b(* left altogether to private philanthropy. 

Con : (1) No publi<^ body can build as cheaply as pi'ivate enterprise; 
moreover, mniiieipal building would discourage not only builders, b'ut also 
pliilaiithri»pisls. (2) The tendency of ]>id>lic authorities is to stereotype 
jjartieular plans, and to hinder impi-ovements : competition avoids these 
evils. (3) Muiiicipiil building ha.s so far proved very expensive, often 
costing double the amount of the orimiial estimates. ( 4 ) The unsatis- 
factory state of tbe slums will reinecly itself in time, by more sanitary 
requirements being exacted. (5) Unless tenements are let at cost price or 
less, they cannot ixissibly benefit the lowest class, for whom they are 
inteiKled. It would merely mean that tlic dispossessed inhabitants w^ould 
move on lo the dwellings abandoned by the class above them, which they 
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\voul<l soon reduce to tin- stfitiia of a slum, t)r go to swi‘11 ifu; uiiiiiWrs iu liic 
few remaining kIuium. ( 7 ) Hrivalr, i>liilaiitlijoj)i.sts, like the late Mr. 
Peabody, liavc lb rough their (txeeutors been able to do so much, and are 
likely to do so much more, that it is unnecessary for the State t^» interfere 
and throw further expenses on the swollen rates. 

NATIONAL PARTY IN POLITICS, A. 

Pro : (1) A National Parly would invite the best qualified men into the 
service of their country. (2) The national welfare would »up^y just as 
eflffeicnt a bond of union as the present jwirty erics. . ( 3 ) A National Party 

•would aiiy»ply continuity in the administration of the atfaiis of the country 
aftd iu her political aims. (4) It would <lu away with all the false party 
cries Avliieh do so iimeli to obscure tlie issues. 

Con : (1) A so-called National I'.irty w'ould be cntiiely illusory ; it would 
.soon either split up into two or more .sections, or its members would return 
to their previous jurfics. (2) The welfare of the nation is obviously not 
su/licicnt as a basis for a now party, .as oacb individual 'woultl be found to 
mean something totally diflerent by it. ( 3 ) The men; fact of tlie 
cxisteice of a parly implies that it is united liy a eorainon bond, and that 
on nKjS?t questions its members hold e.ssentially the .same view's. 

NAVAL ADVISER, A: is such an officer necessary? 

Pro : (1) To ke(;p the naval forces up U) aii efficient standard, a Naval 
oflicer .slirmld be appointed to advise ibc Cabinet on all questions concerning 
tlie Navy ; Ibis oHieer .should gi\e hi.s advice in the foim of a Jlcqiort, 
stating what fleets would l»e brought against us in the event of a war, 
calculating the po.ssible eombinaiion.s of Poweis, w'itb their lespeetive lleets 
and probable plan of eaiupaign, together with the fona> neeossary to meet 
them, ami tlie eour.M* lie jinquises should be follow'cd. This oltiocr ought to 
be be \yii(), in ease of w'ar, would lake over the comniami of the Fleet, and 
who, foi the puiqMtses of bis Report, would be ablflito get all the inlonnali.'n 
be required, and be allowed lo consult whom In* tlioiiglil til. By this means 
tlic nation would feel that its (loveriiiiient was in the position to know the, 
real stab* of the Navy. (2) The. uation wouM be .saved yioriodical panics 
almiit the Navy, wbieb, instead of being strengthened to meet pojiular 
elamonr, would be maintained in ,i .seicntiiie maiinni’, wdtli ilue reganl to the 
real rcquiremenls. 

Con: (1) Tlie appointment of .siidi an oilicei would place the supreme 
power in the hands of .i man who was not liiiuself resjionsible to I’ailia- 
lueiit, and would be a death-blow fo our system of t'abinet (Jovernment. 
( 2 ) Rxorbilant linaneial demands for Navy jmrposes might be made by siieb 
■art (ifficer, wdio would not liiiiuself bo resjionsible for i’ai.sing the money, and 
who woulil have the power to threaten to rtsigii if his demands were not 
met. Thus he could either force the (ioveniimmt to undertake exjicnditiire 
which they did not feel justiiiable. ; or the (iovei'iimcnt, by being constantly 
compelled to change their chief officer, w'ould (Icmoialize tlie Navy. 

NAVAL RESERVE. 

Pro : (1) All p,xjicrt.s are, agreed that the manning of the. Navy falls short 
ol tlie’ uiimber required. This eonslitiites a great danger, ami cannot be 
iicglectp,d. Experience tells us that the official views as expiessed hy the 
First Lord of the Admiralty are uniriistworl hy, and the Navul Lordis are 
powerless against the Treasury and tlie Civil Lords. So far from our Navy 
being strong enough to fight Germany, Russia, ami France, w’O have not 
nearly enough sliijis to carry out an effective blockade against Riis.sia and 
France alone, whiidi in the opinion of all our ablest officers wc should, in the 
case of W'ar, have to flo lo seiuro the e.omniand of the .yea. Nowadays 
iiopiilcUion is not the queslioii, but trained seaiiien ; and the mitioii w'bich 
has most d* these will bold out against tlie others. (2) The question of 
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i'\}K'ns(' is iidi uiir which wc allow 1o woigh in the biilaiicc wlicu the 
qiicblioji of our !Naval suprciiiiicy-- which lo Kurland is the niiu: qua nvii 
of lier existence— is at stake. Moivtivcr, as we already have' a Naval 
Reserve, ilr is a foolish ])i)licy to go on iKiyiii^ for an ahsolntcly inadequate 
force, the greater part of wliich is still more iiie.llie.ieiil. by lack (»f know- 
ledge or exjieriem'c. While it takes alino.st as many years now as it took 
days in the olden time to make a sailor, the great majority «)f our Naval 
Reserve ave trained on land oidy for a few months in the. year w'ilh obsolete 
weapons. ( 3 ) AC. t)vernment which bi’ought huward a liberal progranijpc 
h>r the Navy wouhl always g«‘.t .snj»port. (4) Kngland remains the only 
country without an eHicient Naval Re.serve, though se,a- power is a far greater 
necessity to Kngland than to any other eountry. To France and rJerinany 
it is only a means of gratifying ambition. 

Con: (1' If our Naval Reserve falls short, Ibis is an argujiieiii for nol 
increasing our sliijis till we can man them Otherwise our Navv is anndj' 
suftieient, lu-ing equal to those of France, Russia, (Terniaiiy, and one oLIkt 
small power eombined. The <(nesiioii of maiming must, however, depend 
in the long run on piqaihitioii, and In'ic we are tar behind France and 
Russia; henee oni- jirelciisions t<* have a Navy at lca.st equal lo those lwi> 
]>owers are idle. A small elHeient force is bell or than a large inefliciei.'l one, 
anil any iiieiease on onr part is folhiw'ed by a corresponding iiJLM*ea.se of our 
rivals' llocts. Our sea ])reicnsions are a great source of W'eakness to us, 
as cvor> other power suspects us iu eoiisrcpience, (Some) It is almost 
universally lield in the Navy (according to a leading tillicial expert) that, 
were war lo break out, the iiiimber of nni’cliant ships, etc. .laid up would 
more tliaii make ii]i lor an\ delieieiiey in the men l»y tin* mimher of men 
thii.s set free to serve. Wiiercas llie Na\al Ollieerv. wi-re the keeu'-st siijp- 
porters of tlie agitation ten years ag«), to-<lay tliey are (jiiito .salisli«*d : ami 
it i.s from ont.siders i politicians. el«.) that the di'm.iinl for a still larger Navy 
iniw cpmies. The Naval Tjpjrds can iisc their powei* to thieaieii lo re.sign 
/j/ffssr it they tiiid themselves oiitioieed on an im]»oriant oeeasion ; hni 
thi'y iievp-r rlo, .showing that it is *|iiile unin‘« «‘.ss.i?'y, as they know that 
were they t«) follow this e\j»edieiii, no (io\ ernmeiit, no fliaiieellor ol tlii' 
I'Ncheijiiei would nowadays face the opprobrium of stiiiting tin* Na\ v to 
llie dangi'r ol the nation. (2) Every }pou ml of iniprodiie1i\e cxpendiMire 
handicaps us as a nation of Iradei.^ in the international eompetition wliieh 
is now becoming so tierce. Iiidu.striai. in»t Na'.il “ snpieinaey,” is the .vi'/o; 

non ot Kiiglainl's existence. If the pns- nl. Naval Resci ic i.s so much 
in .irrears as to knowledge and I'xperienfe we laid Im Miu- improve it bcfoie 
extending it. (3) I’opular entliusiasn. i ven ahtmt the Navy is apt to be 
intermittent in iiatuiv, and to be put in tie* baekgioiiml by oilier qtie.stuoi.'f. 
Uins giving an O]»|»ortunily to eheesi*-]iariiig Ohaneellois of the KxcliiMjiier — 
Cispeeially would this be the case w’ere llie ]ircsen! (ioveniincnl to sjumd 
a great deal on tlje Navy, a.s tjjen the Chaneellui of the Exchequer would be 
aidi'd by a reaction m public opinion ; as it is, public omnion is .somewlnit in 
advance of the (lovei ninent, and thus every ]iropo.sal ilie latter makes i.s 
eageiiy ]iasscil ; hut were The <Toveriiment l«» prcsniiie nii this, a reaction 
would set in. (Some) If the country knew the real facts of the apjialling 
and Hti!l-inere«ising waste- of money on aimaments, they would not allow it 
any longer. i"' piece of arrogance and a grarufious insult to say 

•that to France and (iermany the Heel is ‘‘only a means of giatifyiiig 
ambition." Tlie argnmenls tor ("oiiLiiieiital Navies are not preei.sely the 
same as for our own (in legard to ]irol('ction of food-supplies, for instance), 
but Lh(‘y are quite as strong. Tbe.se countries .ire very nmeh more tlireatoneil 
by invasion than we are, and they ninst. or think they must, ]>roteci their 
eoast-line as w'ell as llieir land frontiers. Both Fraiiee and (Jerrnaiiy also 
have extensive colonies, ami the Kiiglisbman does not geijeially regard 
colonies as ‘‘oidya ineiiiis of gratifying ainlHtion.'' 
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OFFICIAL EXPENSES OF PARLIAMENTARY 
CANDIDATES. 

Pro ; (1) inakiug llu‘ Mumber tJu* official CA'peiisos of Jiis cJeclion 
tlip iStati* is imposing a pr*oj)crly qualifjualion, thus dchiim'iig inf'll from tlic 
House on the score of ])ovorty, a sjioi'ial Imnlshiji 011 Labour Candidates. 
(2; As tlie State has devised the registration of machinery, etc., for its own 
]»uriioses, the coat of it should not be tlirown on the Canditlate. Tlicse 
expense's arc furtlier increased by llie greater facilities for voting •and e-onsc- 
<|f!'.jntly the greater number of jh'isoiih on the register. ( 3 ) The Secf>nd 
liiillot would ])e a useful cheek on frivolous Candidatc.s ; or each Candidate 
fnif^ht be obliged to pay a certain do[M>sit, wbicli might be liable to Ibifeiture 
if he did not gain m<jre than a fixed ju'ieentagc of the votes recorded. 
(4) Abroad these expenst's arc juiid by the Slate, and in our Mnnieipal 
eleitions from the rales, with no evil results. (5) The (Candidate has no 
cheek over the .sum <lemandod <»f him, and often has to pay Ibi- what he liim- 
s(‘ir never sanelioned : tliis would be im|>os.sible were the f.harges met cnit of 
the [aiblic purse. ( 0 ) (Some) Mcie exemplioii from the Ui'tiiruiiig Ollieer's 
e, larges would not eiieouiage the afKentiirer, who is more detene«J by the cost 
of sitting as a .Memher tlirin b\ meiely ‘'tanding as a Candidate. (7) It 
uoiihl not lower the iudependenee <»f the Cainlidale. . 

Con: (1) The odieial ex]>eiises aivvery light ; no man has been preveiitefl 
from standing by them, wlio would not ha\e been deterred by the exj>enseh 
f)f sitting as a Member. f 2 ^ H commoii-seiK^c that a t^aiidhlati' 

shoidd bear the exjienses of his own election. ( 3 ) IViymeiit of oftieial 
e,\pense.s W'onifi emiouragc frivolous^Candidates : »nd Second llalloLs woulfl 
only aggi'avab' tlie e\il, while a ^^tem of flejjosits would aniniml to a 
property •[ualiiiealion. <'4) A’f'itlier abroatl nor in oiir various Muuiei)>al 
eonicits ai'c frivolous Candidalf's unknown. (5‘ Tin ''Iiaiges are li.\(’d by 
.\cl of I’ailiament, --o that lliev eHiiiioi be vej \ Tdgli. ( 0 ) M.vem]>tifm of 
an> kiinl would lower tlje lone ol M*'mbi-iN of ftiiliament. (J) H would 
.sa|» tin* independeine of the Caii<lidalf. 

OFFICIAL EXPENSES, PARLIAMENTARY: ought 
they to be a local charge ? 

Pro: (1) Since Lbe fli.^tiiet eliojHcs tlie Mnubei, itmighT to jiay ibe eo«t 
f»r his election. (2) In .Mnnieipal ele< lions the cost is jiaid out the 
lates. ( 3 ' Kaiepayeis .ind cleelois aie almost ideniieal ; whereas many 
who have no vole aie taxpayers. :4) Local ])aymeiil f)f expenses wmild 
diseoiirugc contests, and tlius Ira*l to the Nime Memlier being elif)sen time 
Jitter time. (5) If the rate])a3eis Innl to pay the cost of elections, tliey 
"would be veiy careful to see bow' such costs were ineurred. 

Con: (IJ T be Mrjulier represc'uts not only the interests of his <»wii 
district, but also those of the nation at large. (2) There is no analogy 
between Municipal and rarliamentary elections ; one is purely local, tlie other 
Iiu]»erial. ( 3 ) Many rate]»ayei>. especially women, jicers, etc., arc not 
electors. (4) Local ]iayiiii'ni, would be ilisastrous if it. di.seomiigerl i*oritesls 
and Parliamentary Elections, since it would check liisciission on ((uestions of 
tlw*. day, such as a gene.ial election ahvay.s causes. (5) A by-eleetjon would 
involve a doiiliie charge to the eon.stilueiicx if eliarges Avere jMihl out <if tlie 
rales, whereas if they w'cre paid out of Imperial taxation the eliarge w'ould 
be uniform. ( 0 ) Control l»y the Exchequer would <lere.it the ends ofilio^e 
who Were interested in iiicieasing the expi-iidilnie. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

Pro: (r The nimdu’i of paiij)er.s in .1 eoiinlrv depends on the conditions 
of trade, rather than on the degree of strictness with wliieli ]H)oi‘-reliel is 
granted; nor can we count too miieli on the e.xjierieiiee of a few jiarishes 
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which hiive tried a uioit li^id iiicUiod cd' pfiDr n'lii*r, or .irgm* that twcauHo' 
rji^our 1ms answered iu a lew east's it will he equally successful in all. 
( 2 ) Oi )0 iiiurked feature in the statistics (»!' }K>or-velief is Ihi' relatively large 
uuiiibor t>f aged assisted. (3) The pmscnt system of ]Hior relief, since it 
makes no attempt to distinguish between the deserving and the undeserving, 
is inadequate to meet the case of those wlm, through no fault of their owJ, 
find themselves, after a life <if biil, without the means of subsihleiieo iu thdr 
old age. ( 4 ) The earnings of the greater portion of tiie working elasaw 
do not autiice to enable them to save mneh towards their old age, wJiile aay 
eaviiig that they can make is often at the <*xpj*n.se of their owii and of tlnifr 
cdiildren's healt.li. Thus it is questionable wbetber such saving as is 
exhibited, for iii^iaiiee, by the French j>easant pi «)j>neTor is not deleterious tor 
tin* vitality of llie race. ( 5 ) (Some) As a national policy, saving is 
vuintms. and saving on the )iart of all members of the eominuuity woidd, '^v 
ebeeking eonsimiption and increasing available capital, lead to general over- 
prodncti«»ii and slHgnation in all )»ranelies (»f imiiisLrv. (B) The fact tlwt 
the po(tr man 1-4 neier eerlain of being able to .save* eiioiigb to keen bim in his 
old age \\ill outweigh any saeriliee nt jtresent gral i Heat ions for sueli a doubtful 
I'uture, especially wlieu he remembers that, liowever lianl he may toil and 
save all liis life, if In* ajiply for jiaroehial relief, the aiitliorities will, ^as a 
ffiOf not}, deiiiaiid that he give u)) his savings, and In* will thus find hiii:- 
self tKi better oil than tin* man uho has never saved at all : whilst, if Iu* weiv 
assured of a small j»ensioii, barely enougli t(» maintain him. .say after sixty, 
and allowed to enjoy this eoninrrently with the iiiteiest of his savings, he 
wotild have* every iiiceiilive to save, in order to secure i*.\tra comforts — a miieh 
more potent motive lor saving against old age than the tear of slarvatimj. 
( 7 ) If a poor man does .save, it is e\tn*iuejy hard for him to know hou to 
invest his money ssifely : nor has he any moneyed frieinls to advise him. 
Mnruovei, llie nnmher of Friendly iSoeieties th.at beeome bankrujd eaniiot b'* 
ignored. ,'8) f^tatr* J'(jisioiim W(uild lielp the Fiiendly Soeieties, by relieving 
them of till iii'cd to piovide^for tbeii older members, a very heavy eliargc, find 
one of the chief causes of llie lin.ineial weakness of many. (0) TJie 
Fri(*iifll\ Hoeielies cannot make aati-.raet*iiy jho\ jvioii for ]H*nsi('Us in ohl age ; 
therefore their o[)]io.silion is not jiisiilii'd. (|Q) The Fiiendly Soeieties 
help onl}' those ulio are already inclinfrl to ilnifi : they do notliing for thosi- 
who are not. .'ll; TIm* problem of poverty wou!<l be mnelj more easy of 
solution if it ucie not mixed up with tin* pioidem of the ageil. (12) Old- 
Age J'eiisions would not be likelv lo lower wigcs, siiiec they would not 
be suilieieiit lo tom]it ii man to iela\ bis elfo. ts to s.'ive, ( 13 ) Althougli 
large numbi rs of the working elas.ses » mi huger wages, owing to the 
nilluf'uei of Tijole Unions, the .strain is greater on their sysii-nis by \ irlue of 
the dillerent lamditions under wln'cli ibey work, and thus they .are .sooiiei * 
worn out. The rules of uio.-.L Union.-, bring very striet against any relaxation 
of the minimum, employers oileii find themseKes uldigerl to distui.ss their 
older men. A\ho. in eon.seijueiiee, tind it very hard lo get work at all. 
( 14 ) 'J'he aged worker i.s as entitled to a IVnsioii as the soldier or the Civil 
Servant, anil any objection which o.ji]>lies to Old-Age Pensions, as regards the 
age limit, jqiplies equally to deferred jiay of all kinds. ( 15 ) The present 
system of outdoor re.hef pos.sc.s.sc.s all the dhsadvantages without any of the 
advantages of a s.-.heme of Old-Age Pensions. ( 16 ) Under the present 
constitution of society it i.s almost inevitable, that the ilirifty should have to 
jiay for the, extravagant and tin* vicious, unless .society is prepared to allow 
the latter lo die of slarvation ; further, any mea.surt* directed against the 
idle must, under the ]>ie.seiit administration of the jiooi-kw, ahso apply to a 
large cAteiit to the unfortunate. ( 17 ) It is better that tlic co.si of the aged 
poor should be thrown on tlic nation, than tlnit they shiiidd he ah,soJuteIy 
dcjieiident on llicir e.hildreii. (18) (Some) As it would be impo.s.sible to 
discriniinate between the deserving and liic. unde.serving poor, it would be. 
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iK'tt^r to '(ivc* J^■llsio]l!j to all alikr. \V|iy hljoukl this (Ivinoralize tin* j»ooi* 
any more than it demuralixey a man to" eouic into money ( ClQ) The 
manifest iiijustico of a strict administration of the poor-law is likely to do 
rntich liarm hy leading' to a I'caction in favour of a lax system, of outdoor 
relief. 

Con : (1) The iiumhor of jiaupers depnds largely on the degree of strict- 
ness witli which the poor-law is administered. All the Unions in which a 
more rigorous administration has been tried have told the same tale ; nor is 
it to be expected that where men find they do not benefit by thrift, that they 
AtHl he thrifty. (2) The stricter administration of the poor-law, by 
• diininisbiiig tlic niinilier of able-bodied jiaujiers, brings into greater proini- 
ncnce the number of llie iigod in receipt of relief. (3) The poor-law exists 
for the relief ol’ rb'stitution. not for the purpose of awarding jiraise or blame 
to fi man for his jiast life ; us a matter of fact, however, relief is made 
as iin[>leasanl as possible so as to deter t>crsous from applying for it. 
(4) Almost every man is, at some time of hi.s lift*, able to put aside money to 
provide against adversity, old age, and sickness. The savings of her peasantry 
enabled Franco to pay the huge war iieh'iiiiiity dcinand(‘d by Germany after 
the Fnnico-th'i'man IVar (1S70-71). (7) Members of Friemdly Societies, 

eU!,,|hardly ever seek j>arisli relief; and while the money that a man has 
himself saved forms an inducement to liiin to save more, that aequired .with- 
out ellorl makes him wish to get more in the same manner, but w'ill not be a 
aufiieieut impetus to urge bim to save more. (0) Old-Age Pensions w'oiild 
ruin th*' Friendly Socii'ties ; wln> would subscribe wlieii In* eaii get all he is 
likely to want gratis ' The dilfieiilties of tin; Friendly Societies havt- been 
due rather to the picsMire <»r the sick?thaii to the old-age fund. (9) Though 
the Friendly Societies lia\e only lately started the Old-Age Pensions, they 
have already lu'cii very siKiCessful in this diref-tion ; and the settlement of the 
whole question might advantageously be left to them. ;10) It is imjiossible 
to inafe peoj>le thrifty by promising tliem a subsisteiic'* after a certain age. 
( 11 ) Wby sliould tlie aged be rewardetl in pn'leifin-e to tl)e sick, the iiilirm, 
or even the genuine iiiiein ployed f (12) Old-Age Peusions would tend 
lower wages, siiiee 11 ni;ni in search of work, who felt that his old age was 
)iro\ided foi-, would l)e iuelim^d lo w’ork at u lower rat(! tluiii otherwise — in 
i'acL, wtudd, under stress of e<mipetiti<ni, jireseiil the capitalist writh the 
eijuivab nl of liis I’eiisiou. 14) Tln-re no analogy between an 'Miiploye 
of the Slate in the navN . i>r (Mvil Serviee, ]>art of who.se jiay is given 

to him in the form of a ivtuiiig Pe.nsioii, and an ordiinii v working - 11 lan, 
15) Old-Age pensions would e«iiis'iilute a foimi ot outdoor relief nioic 
pi'inieious than «mt,dom' I'eliel iist-lf. (16) It is not right that any selieim* 
should deliberately throw on the thrifty and well-to-do the burden of iiiaiii- 
"iainiiig the idle and e\tnivagaiit. (17) It always has been rccogiii/ed as 
I lie duty of ehildreii to inaiiitaiii I heir aged parciiis. (18) An indiscriuii- 
uate gift of money to all above a certain age, say sixty-livc, would demoralize 
the nation. 19) U w'ould be better to try the effects of a .soinc- 

. what less rigid admin Istratioii of outdoor relief, than to plunge into 
extravagant scliciue.s like that of Old-Age Pensions. 


OVB MAN ONE VOTE. 

Pro : (1) Plural Voting 011 the jiart of one man is inconsistent wdtli the 
]»rinci}»les of democratic govcriinicnt. (2) Parliament ought to rejiresciit 
men, not property or localities. (3) All mcuibei’s of the community have 
Jin equal right to be heard on qiie.stions of govenmieiit. The jioov man has 
in reality a greater interest in the good goveriiinont of the country than the 
rich ; had legislation may ]>artittlly dejweciale the projievty of the mie, but 
may rediu-o ihc other to ahsolute penury. (4) The present sy.stcm is not 
even bused on tlie amouiil of property held, but simply 011 ils situation— 
whether it liap]»eus to be in our jdaee 01 scattered over.sevenil cJuislilueiieics. 
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( 5 ) IMiival Voting rrt'(|ii('iitly allows ir*<i<l»ints Lo In- oiit-A olrd liy iioii-irsidL'iils, 
and tlms tends to make ihe i'oiiiiuv aj»Htln‘tio in the discharge of their 
miinicijuil and national duties. ( 0 ) It has led to many evils, such as llm 
eiuation of .foggot votes, the jiiireliase of a vote (often made in the case of 
those attaching to tlic City Livery Couijianics), etc. (J) The prindide. of 
Ojie Man One Vole would gicatly simplify the legister of voters, and would 
be no Inmier to carry out than in the iiase of a man wlio has numerous jdots 
ol' scattered property in the same electoral dii ision. Kaeh iiiaii would be 
asked if lft‘ jiossessed a vote, in any other const itucncy, anil in which 
constituency lie Jiieant to exei'cise his right, while strict jienalties wouM 
be attaclied to any attempt at deceit. (0) The change advocated would 
lead to the abolition of the Univirdty Vote, iihieh is not, as is eontended,* 
used in the interests of learning, but is practifally bought, and used for a 
strictly ]»arty pur]iose. (0) It would imt destioy any man’s electoral 
<pia!i ticatioiKS, but hike away unjust priv ilcfccs. \10)‘ The adoption of 
Simultaneous Klcction (.sic Elkitions. SiMru ANKors'i would not avoid this, 
since the abuse is most aggravated in JjoikIoii constituencies. Plural 

Voting is not alhuved in tin* County f’ouneil. Town Council, or the Scliool 
IJoanl elci'tioua. 

Con: (1) It i- (jiiite nossiblc to a|«jil\ a general ]irin'ij>lo, like tli/al of 
Democracy, in loo di'laileil a inanin-r. i,2) Parliament slimild repre.scnt all 
clas.scs in tin* commuiiity fairly, and it is oiih right lliat if a. man has 
inteiests in several places In* ."liould ha\e a vote for cai b. (3) A ricli man 
lias a large! >t<ike in ilic goverimn'iil !»♦’ llie eoiniliy than a poor man, A 
man who lias shown his capacity to manage a largi* property is /tido 
better lilted to sliare in tin* go\»'inmeiit of lln* country llian a man who has 
not. (4) Tin* <]uestion of I'lnral N'nling is absolutcl^ irisignilicant, since tin* 
numlicr of Plural Voters is small, ami of thos'- altou) In per et'iil. never 
Use their jaivilege. '7) would make registration a min h more dillii’iilt 
operation, bv intioducirig disturbing factors, sucli as .1 ii-sident ni Ikunh)!) 
coming iiit'i poNsi'ssion of a*.‘<mall (aim in ('oniw.ill or taking .l pho'c in llic 
counrry. fl would entail (•.arespondenee between the various .ig»‘nts. to see 
that tljc .same man Innl not dei-lared hi- intention to vole 111 seie.ral eon- 
stitiK'oeies. ( 0 ) The dif.liiion of the rni\cisilv \’ote would deprive 
learning and eubuic, as '»u<*li. of ail vm'ee m the inanageineiit of the aM’airs 
of the nation, or in looking after thei? I’nivi'isily intere.sls. (9) I’o 
icdueing the cultured few to the levid of the ignorant masses, Llie i-haiige 
advocatcil would practically destio'y the iniliu'iee of eiilture. i^Q) Siiniib 
laiieous Elections would do all that is i>-quiied to aholish any grievani'c in 
rcsiiect of Plural Voting. 

OPIUM TRADE IN THE EAST, SUPPRESSION OP" 
THE. 

Pro : (1) Opium being at once a valuable drug and a poison, its use ought 
to be conliiied to purely meilieal piirposi's, as i.s the case in England ; nor 
ought itb salt* to be coiiiireiuineeil by the Indian (ioxeriiment for any otlu*!* 
puij'ose. (2) It ha.s iieeii asserted by .some of llie most emiin'iil medical 
men, Euiopeaii as well as iiali\e, that Opium i.s ulpsoliitely n.sclcss as a 
prophylactic against, malarial fever: this is finthe.r aceeiiliiated by the 
admitteil fact that those doctors who d«*lend its ijiialifieaTiou^. in this re.sjiee.t 
do not n.He Opium for the juirpose. It may further bo lemarked tliat in the, 
very districts vvliere malaii;d level most abounds, llie use of 0)piuiii is 
forbidden, wdiih* its eomsmnption is often greate.st where malarial lover is 
totally alwL'iit, ami the elimate luosl iit'aitliy. ( 3 ) If the aetioii of the 
drug i.s lieiiefitS’iit. why does the Indian Coveniiiicnl jiiit any obstacles in the 
way of a more e,\ tended use of it, i.c. by keejiiiig the pr'iee .so high? Why 
does it not ratliei allow the jiriee to lie lowered ' (4) The maiiiior in 

whieii Opium has been foreerl on the Cliiiiesc Goverjinieiit is a disgrace lo 
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.‘iiiy prolissj'dly Clirihtiaii (ItiviMinin'iit ct^mitry. Thou^irtlu* jjjuR'kswI 
olyect of tlin war may not !jav« t4» for<*.e Oiihiin on (Jhiua, yet the etfecl 
was the saiin' : an<l tlioie can 1 m* no misotiaMi' douht Unit the Indian (loveni' 
nient tolerated sniiif'j'ling wdieu the iinjiortation of Opium was Cm biddun ])y 
Uui CJiincflc Government. ( 5 ) As lar as wo oaii discover, Opium appears to 
have heen iiitrodueed into (;)hina hy the Kast India Comiiany, there being no 
evidenoe of its )n*(wions nsr there. ^0j The use of Ojiiiini is not necessary 
1,0 the Chinese ; all their prirndpal statesmen admit its evil effects, and wmuld 
gladly prohibit its sale, were they eertaiii that they wmiild be allowed to do 
sf) by Kiiglaiid. (7) There is no analogy botween the use of* alcohol in 
England and that of Ojiiuni in Iinlia and China; for (1) the effects are, 
•entirely different : a man may recover from the alcoholic hahit, hut larely 
does from the Opium hahit, wiiieh .steadily gr»)ws Ujion him ; (2) in Kngland 
the. great majority of the inhabitants use .aleohol to some extent, Opium is 
used by only a small ju'ojioi tion of ihe Indians or tffiinese. llnl even if an 
aiial<»gy did exist, tin* prevalence of one xice in England would be no 
arguineni for propagating a notlior vice abroad. (gj The missioiiiiriivs, wdio 
are among (he few* Kiimpeuiis who le.illy iiiiderstaml the Chine.se and who 
s]»eak the Aerna(Mjlar, injaidmonsly cond<*mn the use (if Opium as in every 
WM^^hai mfiil to them. Similai Icstiim my was given liefore I he CommisHioners 
hy consuls, medical men, and English merchants. (9; Many mcrehanls in 
India and (’liina have le.stifn'fl lliai. it is not wise, to trust a man avIio uses 
Ojiiuin to the same degree .i.s one wlio d«)es not. flOl Any defieicnc.y in the 
Indian revenue i-aiised ly llie alsdition of thi' Opium Ti'iide Kngland miglil 
imdi’itake, in order to put an end to the inmionil traffic with wliieh her rule 
ill file Kast is >o clo.sely eonneefe< I. (11) So far fioin the proliibiiion 
eau'xing di>.satislaelion among ?lie native State's, it would in many eases do 
the M'Verso ; some of tlic iialive ja-iiiei*^ aeln.dly desiie proliiliition, but under 
the pie.seiit 1'i‘ii'uii*' it would be inipossitih* for a siugir State to jiroliibit flit* 
grow*li of opium, so long as tin- Indian <Iovernm«'nt allows it l<» Is grew-n im 
Its own icnitoiv, (^2’> Tie r«* would be no ne^l for the Indian Go^enlmelll 
to eompeii-Mife the native growers* she has never recognized anv right on tin* 
]iart of tile gioweis to a lici-uee, but has git<*n or witlilield a lieciiee a.s 
si-rineil tit. (13^ The Indian Goveinmenl Ini-. bei*n i*b)ig<‘d to rai.se the 
piiee paid on OpUiiii. st. io iiiduee the natives lo grow it ; this liurdly 
looks as if iln-\ were so anxion.s to glow it oi toiind it so remuneiiitive as the 
Indian (bw ei-nmeiit officials like to niake out. , 14 ) It has never been 
provc'l llnil the abolition <.i om- vier teinis to tin* iin'iense of another, or 
ilnil the use of Opium kei*]is tliat of aleohol in cliei k. ( 15 ) The report of 
the Opium Conimissioiiers was not unaniinons : one memher ri'fused to sign, 
and two others, both natives, w’ho did .sign, made many inijiorlant n-serva- 
tions; the rejMut, too, ignoi-i-il mueh oi tlie eviilenee and garbled the rest, 
exeejit wln*ie it made for a foregtme eonelusion. For example, the only 
witness from China rpmted fiom among those examined in London w'n.s a man 
who did not ap}>eai in ]>er.son, and who did not mention (iim* is it mentioned 
ill the ro]ujrt) that he liad been a large importer of Opium, though, as a 
muttci of laet, evidence liad Im-cii given hy consuls, iiiedieaJ men, mission- 
aries, etc., •)n lids Aery as[M‘ct of the Opium «|iiestion. In short, tlie report, 
drawn ii]t by tlie Seiaetary, a nieinbei of the Indian Government, constitutes 
a brief for the Indian Governnienl, not an iinpuitial statement of facts. 
( 16 ) The. suj)]iies.sioii of Opiinii Ninoking w^as reeoniniended by botli native 
member.s of tlie (’oininis.sioii, and its practice was univer.sally tjoiidemned as 
degrailiiig by all the meinbers of the Coniinission ; widle it was said hy the 
inajoritv of thos(* lionnieteiit lo speak, that little or no discontent w<m hi be 
caii.sed by pi oliibiting tlie habit. 

Con : ;i) 1 "here is no evidence to show that 0|aiini,. rskcii in modcnitioii, 
has any of the ill elh-ets attributed to it ; many of the evils noted are due to 
llie state of health of tin* smoker, and have nothing to do with the Opium 
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( 2 ) Malarial tVvurs iii-e not all of om* kind ; and, wliilt* it is aliiawt 
certain that some kinds, varying largely aeeoidiiig to locality, yield to Opium, 
others do not. Again, much ol' the evidence against the utility of Opium in 
cAses of uialarial fever is vitiate<i hy the fart that the witnesses have been 
uuahlc to distinguish between fevora which were, and those which w^erc not, 
malarial. ( 4 ) Tlie imiiortation of Opium was not the cause of the war 
with Cliiiia. ( 5 ) Ojniun was known in China long before the end of the 
iifteeiith century, and was imjtorted from India before any Karo|)e,ans had 
arrived on the scene. ( 0 ) Thei-e is over\^ reason to believe that among 
large classes of the population of China Opium is an absolute iiec(3ssity. If 
the Chinese Government wished, it has able, at any j)erio<l, to put a 
stop to this Irnflic ; and the fact that it lias not taken any steps, in sjnte of 
declarations ol responsible Ilrithsh Ministers to that effect, proves the absence 
of all sincerity (111 the j»art of the Chinese ollieials hen tlu’y declare their 
wish to .suppress the tiafle. ( 7 ) There is a strong analogy between the use 
of alcohol in Knghind and that of Opium in the Ea.st. Eaeli in its oniiway, 
whilst doing no positive harm, adds io the enjoyment ol its consumers. 
( 0 ) Missionaries are rarely comiietent to distinguish between evils arising 
from the use of Opium and those which do not ; moreover, a large, number of 
mis.sionaries have refused to support tlie proposals of the aiiti-Opium puft’tv. 
CIO) England is not likely to undertake to make up the heavy delieieney 
which the loss of the Oi'ium revenue would cause to Indian linanee. 

( 11 ) There is mueh evidence to show that prohibition would (;reate gieat 
dissali.slaction amongst large cla.sscs of Indian.^, wlio would consider tliai 
Knglaml was simply taking the .step for her own benefit. Prohiliition would 
render it vei}' har<l on the native States to raise* llieir own revenue. 

( 12 ) Compensation would have to be given in cases where men were deprived 
of their means of livelihood : the Home (iovenimeiit ought to meet this 
expense, and not force it on tin- im]K)verished Indian Government, even if it 
were not to make good to tlie ldtt,er the losj, of revc'iiue. ( 13 ) ThereSs no 
ei ub'uce to jn'ove that eultivktors coii.sider Ihem.selws bound to continue tin* 
<‘ultiralioii of the pojipy. The evidence, indeed, goes the other w'ay ; as a 
matter of fact. Opium, being by fai the most remunerative ci i]). is ‘‘ageilv 
taken up by tlie lyoi in juel'ereiice to any other. (14) Tliere is much cvidenci^ 
to show that tin* iiroliiliilion of C>]iiiini would lead to an increased eon- 
sumption of al'-oiml, in ils<dr a much more seriou.s evil, in India ; in fact, 
the native Commissioncis on the Kov'al C'oiiimis.sin!i, while cxpiessing iheii 
fear I hat. to prohibit Opium would have this elhrt. siiggesied that alcohol 
was already an evil in India which it would bi- well to elicek. ( 15 ) The 
Opium Gommis.sion, a body made up of repre.sonlatives of all parties 
interested, after a long imjiiiiy, came, to the -ill Iml uininiinons coiicin.sioii . 
I hat it would be uiiwi.se, to intcrleic with the cui^^^{ltion of llie popj»y or ihe 
sales of Ojiium. Amongst tlu CoTiiniissioners wiio .signed this report, and 
wlioin the main agreed, were an Indian Prince and another native gentleman, 
neither ol whom would be likely to be lioodwink('d by, or* pi’edisposcd in 
favour of, the Indian Government, wdiilst the solitary cxccjrtioii was a man 
witliout any special knowledge of India or of medieiiie. Eurtliei, ilu' 
Comnii.ssion vvjis, on its Journey through Imiia, accomjuiiiied by a repre- 
sentative of the Anti-Opium Society, who was there to s(*e that his .Soeiety-.-^ 
views slionld be imju-essed on the Goinmission w'itli sufficK*nl cleariies.s. 
( 10 ) Any intended inea.surc.s to put down Opium .smoking would have to be most 
iiKJiiisitorial, and, ns such, wouhi be decjdy resented by all classes, ( 17 ) The 
Indian Government undertook to contnd the Opium indust i-y more with 

a view to secaire the piirily of the dnig, than with any idea of i-at'-ing 
revimuc. 
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OUTDOOR BELIEF: should it be encouraged? 

Pro : (1) The fact tliat Oiiidoor ficlief iw open to ahiiBo is Jio argument 
for its total abolit ion, but only for givater care in its adiniiiistratiou ; to 
refuse sucli relief is merely a confession of inability to wisely udmiuistev it. 
( 2 ) For a person to be obliged to go into the workhouse almost inevitably 
jiauperises hini, renderiiig it iin]K)88ihle for him rise out of the slough of 
despond'* into which he has fallen ; whilst Outdoor Kclief mav enable him 
to }»ul1 through had times, and set liini on his feet again. ( 3 ) F^cessive 
rigour in the aduiiiiistration of the poor-law is apt to lead to reaction in 
favour of a inoi'c indiseriniinale method, in whicli prudence is ca^t to the 
winds. (4) A distinction can and ought to be made between tJie deserving 
poor and the ]»rofessional jmuper ; and to force them into the .same company 
is lo demoralize* the former, ami excuse the latter, in tlie eyes of the public. 
(5) Indoor an<l Outdoor Relief are so iiitcnle]>emlent, that the iiicTcase of 
one, iiiste.ad of leading, as might he expected, to an increa.se in tlie total 
aimuint of ])overl.y lelievcd, hy rediieing flu* otlicr, leaves the total jiractically 
unalter«Ml. (0) Tin* refusal of Outdoor Relief ineaiis the hreak-up of the 
home, a ti-rrihle ordeal for an »ild couple who have lived together hap]jily for 
ycate, nliieh sliould not he lightly inllicted in a srx icty professedly resting on 
tl>e basis of the faniilv- ''7) A diminnlinn of the num)»ers relieved affords 
no real te.s1 of the deeieasc ol‘ luAeily : undue severity so far deters men and 
women from eiiteiing th" workhouse, that sometimes they die from starvji- 
tiou rullier tlmii submil to the huiniliatiuu. Thest* eases an* as a ruh* 
deserving, and are just tlmse for wbieh the poor-law is designed. (0) Uu’ 
due severity only (hives poverty from one j^arish to another ; it does not 
diminish it. (0) The faet that a man, on aeeenting Indoor Relief, has to 
•saciiliee all his earnings, /ov; (anio diseoiirages tlirift amongst tlie working 
elas.’^'.s ; for amotig large classes of the community it is imj^ossihle tliat they 
should save during tln'ii short working lilt* enough Jiioney To maintain ‘hern 
without aid in theii' old age. (jQ) It is not i ruin )ssihle to combine On Uloor 
Relief with eiiciuirageiuent of thrift. (H) Ontdruu- R(?lief, when given 
after (sareful investigation, timds to rai.se latlier than to dcju-css wages. 

( 12 ) “ Om^e a jianper, ah\ays a pauj)or” is the general rule wdtli Inflo(»r 
Relief, which is ihiis imieh more cost ly and less effectual tlian Outdoor Relief. 

( 13 ) T<» saddle the lelief of the worst eases of i>overty and liaidsliip on 

private cliarity, is to throw <»fi a small section of the comniuiiity what ought 
to be shared by all. (14) The po(»r have in many oases themselves con- 
tributed largely to the rates, and n*lief ought therefore to be treated in some 
degri'e as insurance money wbieh has already been jiaid. (15) The 

problems relating to Poor Relief are not now the same as they w’erc liftj’ 
years ago, when the present jioor-law (.'ame into force ; the present poor-law 
has rev(dut ionized tlie state of society ; and we now iiave new problems to 
fai^e, whicli A\e can satisfactorily do 011 I 3 " hy means of new and improved 
nuitiiods. ( 10 ) Widows with children ouglit to he granted Outdoor Keliof, 
and not he forced into the workhouse, whirdi results in tin* wliole family 
he(;oniing jiaupt'is, and piissibly criminals. Widows are often left badly off, 
their }>a.sl einuiiiistamTs liaving jn’cchidcd their saving; nor is it right to 
leave them to depend on t he eharily of friends and ivlations, while the fact 
of the guardians taking one, or at the most two, of their cliildren is scarcely 
any help at all. 

‘ Con : (1) Outdoor Relief is o|>eii to abuses which no eare in administra- 
tion can prevent, and the refusal to grant it is a sign rallicr of strength than 
of weakness in the Hoard. (2) The workhouses mnv do classify their 
inmates, so that it is not jieceasary for i-cspectahle peojile Lo associate with 
those whose manners and convei-sation are bad. (0) The fact that rigorous 
administration of t.he j»oor-law may cause a rcaetion is no arguiTumt against 
it ; when* a stringent administration has been tried, it has proved an 
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iinquiili1i(.-d huocohs. ( 4 ) It idijiomhiIiIi' I'or Liu* poor-law autliorilicH to 
make any uistiiictioii botwern deserving and undeserving casoM. The dis- 
tinction must be reserved for voluntary associations, such as tlic Charity 
Organizatiofi Society, etc. ( 5 ) That lax admin istratioii of Out.do(»r Relief 
leads to an increase in the number of njiplicants for Indoor Relief lias l>een 
tile ojiinioii of all competent observers for many years. (0) It would be a 
disastrous policy to allow pau|)cr.s, while living on the parish, to add to the 
]>opulation ; though aged couples arc no longer jiarted. nor children divided 
from thedr jmrents in well-managed workhouses. (J) It, is inevitable tb;|t 
indiviihial cases of hardship should arise nmler a strict system of poor relief ; 
but tin' advantages of maintaining a consistent riilr more than oulucigh this 
evil. A large porrion of tlie deaths from starvation occur among lliose who 
arc actually in rccei[)t of Outdoor Relief at the time. (0) ’When a iinn-c 
striet administration of the poor-hn\ obtains, it uill (h^ttsr ju'ople from giving 
from one workhouse or one iwirish to another. (0) II would be im])i>ssiblc 
to allow men to reganl ]»oor relief as a .supplement to the annuiiit they receive 
from F'liendly S.ieicties. etc., since it is a s/>tr qua iion of pool- relief that the 
i-ecipient of it should oecujiy a worse jiosition uinlci it than the worst j«iid 
lahourer not di pendent <m the rate.s. If the labourer <'(»uld siii»plenieiit his 
ineoiiie in this w’ay, lie would merely ]nii h‘s.s money into tlie kei*]iiiig Oi^ liis 
fiiendly Society (101 Outdoor Keli« f is the gieatest ohst-iele to llirift 
• \tanl ; no man is likely to sav* if he can l>e just as \\« li oif without doing 
so. I'l'l) Outdoor Relief niusi alway." teinl to lowei wages, since it acts as 
a houiitx, enabling the n-cipient it* sell his labour iiioie cheaply than others 
can wJio are unassisted. ^2 TI, e gianting of Ouldooi Relief lead.'* to 
Indoor Relief in .ilniost .ill «‘a.se.s. (13 ) Oharily ih nnieh more ell'ee1i\e 

than the poor-law can be; it introduec.s .i note of Kindness ;iiid .synij>ath> 
int(* its work in a manner which is inipo-ssibh' to a poor-law «)ltleij>I. 
14 ) 1 Vior relict i.s not an iiisnraiiec fund, if a provision agaiinst .desti- 
tution ; tlie pas! ]»avine]it o|) nifes eon.stitutes no leal claim to it. ( 15 ) The 
fact that the jioor-law, iis ainciidcd fifty years ago, li.is wrought many inijiiox e- 
nieiits in the condition of .societv ongtii to ciKuuiagc us in the belief thfil a 
continuation of the saiiu* jiolicy will be even mon- snee(‘s.s,ri;i in llie future, 
and aiousi' a snsph-ion that a return our previous policy would he 
di.sastrous. 16 ) Nothing could he more disastrous tlian giving peinia- 
nent Outdoor Relief to widows with families; sneb relief eaiiiiot .sulliee to 
keep them, hut will iiceessitate an increase, whi^'h will Ix' earned al .starvation 
wages. Tlie refiis.d of Outdoor Kelief rarely jorce« widow'*- inlo tin* work- 
Imiisc ; it induces relaiions lo assist who, wliilst they woiihl do noiliing to 
sav«' them from receiving relief, will provMe funds to keep flieni “ lait of the 
House.’’ f'hildn'ii bioughl u}» in worklnmse .s,-hool.s an* iniieh more free from - 
the [inupci taint than eliildren wliose parents an in r(:e'‘i]»t ol Outdoor Relief, 
and who. biniig insutlieiently fed, take to vagrancy as a matter of course. 
Widows are often niiu h better olf than appears, nothing being harder lo lind 
out than tin* actual iiii-aiis tliey pos.sess. 

PARLIAMENT, MEMBERS OF : PAYMENT OP. 

Pro: (1j That const itm iieies may secure a.s wide a choie.e of candid.ites 
as possible, it is d^'-irahle that no man .should he deterred from .standing for 
mere hack of means. (2f The noii-jiayiiieiit of Members of Parlianieiii i.s 
felt especially in the case of working-iiieii e.andidate.s, and wliile a few n'l'li 
unions are able to pay their ow'n representatives’ exjienscs, this docs not hold 
good for the grer^t mass of iiiiorgaiiized labour, w’hicli is> consequently lui- 
repH'sented, siivc in the persons of capitalists, law'ycrs, and others. ( 3 ; The 
Ijabour Members an* universally acknowledged to be some of the most useful 
Meinbers of the House, of Commons, ( 4 ) The ]iaynieiit of the official 
evf»piis(s (lilt of the ])iil)Iie ]inrse would not remove the disabilities of a ))oor 
man, for, if .sejeeted. the costs of iiiaiutainiiig hiiri.se]f as a Mciiiher form Jii.s 
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intiin difficult}". (5) Ii* order to gel tlip best work, tlic nation must y»ay 
for the wliole time of the best iiieii. The duties of Parliament are growing 
so exigent, that it is iM'tJomiug more and more impossible for a man to 
])roperly attend to his Parliamentary duties and earn his living iit the same 
time. ( 6 ) Ministers are ^laid, in spite of the fact that the services of 
e(]^ually good (or the same) m»‘n could easily be obtained for these jiosts 
without remuneration ; moreover, pensions are paid to cx-Ministers on 
application, though they do no more work for them than private Members 
dp ; no stigma attaches to them on this sonre, nor would it to paid Members. 
(7) The constituencies may be Irusted to choose the best Meml)ei‘S, whether 
j[)ai«l or uii})aid. Fnrtlier, Members would not be under the same temptation 
to become “ guinea-]iigs ” for.Liniited Companies, etc. ( 0 ) If a candidate 
Wfi’e to oiler to reinni the wliolc »)f Ium salary, if elected, to his constitiiem'.y, 
ill some form winch Wf)uhl avoid tlie CoiTU])t Practices Act, he would by so 
doing be likel}^ t<i lose as many votes as he would gain ; so that Payment of 
Meml)crs could nut in this uay lead to a new form of bribery, as suggested. 
101 Suiiu* uf tile most independent Meinb(‘r.s liave been men who dejiended 
on tlicir eonstiliieiits fur ibeir means of livelihood, (10^ Till' expenditure 
involved iii Paynienl of Members would not be heavy. (11) In ulrnosi 
e\ei'J- oiber e<»nntry and in most of onr r-olonies Members of the Legislfitun* 
are })aid fur tlieii woik ; IbK wu'^ rorineily the rule in England ; the system 
broke dt»wn becanse I In* eusl was eliarged on tin* constituency, not defrayed 
by the Slate. 12 Payment of Menib(‘i's ivonld lead to a reduction in 
1 licit nniiibn , and thus jiierease the I'Hieieiiev of the Ilonsi* as a working body. 

Con : (1 (lood men are larelw debarred from i*nteiing the House of 
CJomnions on account of laek of means. (2) The number of workinguiieii 
Meinbeis i.s ineiviising in tin* House in spite of their iliflieiillies. Con- 
st it iienei(‘.s where unorg:ini/ed Lalionr ]»redoini nates h. ve fuiitul jni'.ins of 
ju*o\ idling funds fora Labour Menil'ei when they want e<l one. ( 0 ) The 
lew giMid exist iiig Labour jMeniber.s, tin pick of fcheir class, form no evidenec 
as to the «|UHlilies of possible future Lubom Membeih. (4) (»Soinel The 
payment ot «»IIieial exjieiises would n move all i*barge.s wliieli the candidate 
ought hinisclt to be libliged to pa\. (5) Some of the best public work 
dime for this country is ]ierfoniipd gratnitoiisly by tin* leisurotl ehiss ; and the 
iiillnenec piwnessed by the House of C»»minoii.s is enormously enbaiie'*d by the 
fact that men (hi not enter it for gain, but make some tinaneial sacrifice to 
<lo .so. J\*iynn iil of ^Members would Mii*onrage the giwtli of a class i>f 
profassiojjal jiolitieiaiis, already roo iinmerous. ( 0 ; Minist('rs must give 
their wlioh* lime ; .Membei.s give (nily tlieir boiirs of leisure. ( 7 ) The 
.salary w«mhl not lie large enough to keep a nmn in luMiiy. hence In; would 
• lie as uuicli Ti*mj)t»‘d as now to supplement it by beeoniiiig a “ guinea-jiig,” 
or otherwisi' lending his name to liiianeial schemes. ( 8 ) Pay 111 cut of 
Memlieis would cm-oiiiage a new form of bribery, by enabling a rich man to 
pay back his salary in suhseriptions to charities within his eonstitiicncy, etc. 
( 9 ) J'aynwnl would, w'itli tin* inajorit} of Menibei-s, tend to iinjiair the 
indejieiidence of theii judgment. iJO) would be a wholly unuccjessaiy 
addilhiii b» taxation. (11) 1 'lie tom* of tin* Hritisb House of Ooininons is 
su]ierioi to tliat of every oHut Parliament, largely be<*aiise, the Members an* 
in’ipaid. It is true that many get eleeted beenu.^e meni]i(‘rship is indire<*tly 
remunerative ;*l)iit in .so far as this is .so it tciids to lower the tone of the 
House. 

PARLIAMENT, MEMBERS OP : should they be dele- 
grates instead of representatives? 

Pro : (11 Theoretically every elector ought to vote by proxy on evciy 
question of government ; the nearer the approach to this ideal, the more 
]»erfect is government lik(‘ly to be. A Mr-inticr, therefore, ought to i‘C]u*espiit 
his constituents in each vote lie gives, and should aceonlingly i'oiisiilt them 
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oii over}' Mceasion wlioro a voU* ia iuvnlvfld. ( 2 ) MoiiilK-ra of Parliamonl 
are frequently elected on some special indiit «>f general policy ; and, if tliey 
are otherwise at liberty t«) vote as they please, their coustitnonts may be inis- 
represented on all other questions. (3) Constant ap|)eals to coiistitucucie-s 
would not be reganled as derogatory to the dignity of a Member, and, con- 
sequently, equally good men would offer themselves for election. (4) Under 
the present system the llonac of Commons, so far as all matters other than 
those befcv'c the doctors at the time of tlie election arc concerned, is 
dominated by the opinions of a few, whose general views are at varian je 
with those of their constituents. 

Con : (1) Members of Parliament arc elected on broad issues only, and 
should therefore be left free in matters of deUil, as it is impraeticablo for 
them to take tbe sense of their constituents on every point ; even were this 
feasible, tbe constituents would lud be capable of forming correct opinions on 
most of tlie (jucstioiis that would be put before them. (2) 'Where new 
issues arise, it may chaiK'c that Members may misrepresent the majority of 
their constituents, but this cannot be avoided. ( 3 ) man of indenenrlent 
spirit would In* likely to (jonsciit to act as the mere nioiithjnece of his con- 
stituents on all questions alike. It wouhl destroy all interest in a i>olitical 
career. Further, dionld a vital difference of opinion arise between a Mtinber 
and liis dee-tors, no redress <»ii behalf of either party would be jtossible, for by 
resigning the Member would pro trm. diseiifrancliise his constituency, whilst, 
if he followed his instruetious, he would vote against Ids consciciiec.' (4) It 
i.s a good thing that the House of Coninioiis should consi^l of a body of men 
of superior wisdom and training, who can take a broarl view of Stat<* policy, 
and withstand sudden outbursts of popular feeling. 

PARLIAMENTS, SHORTER. 

Pro: (1) There arc at present no means whereby the nation mav give 
voice to its opinions save a1 a Cencral Election, (2) Tlie Septennial Act 
gives the inajorily in the House* of Commons ahsolnte power of oHice for the 
term of seven years. Thus the ]>uhlie, during that term, cannot call the 
Govonimciit to book for broken promises, etc, (3) The jicoplc ought to 
have a chanfic, behire any new ]»oliey is adopted, particularly in foreign and 
colonial affairs, of c\pr<issiiig their opinions on 1 he prf;posed change. ( 4 ) In 
the.se days of sieam and dectricitv, public ojdiiion very frequently cdiunges, 
in view of a fuller knowledge aiid experience . thus, an increasing want of 
sympathy often arises between a coiislitueii'.y and its Menibcr. (5) The 
Se]»teiiiiiHl Act was passed to ensure tl^e stability of tlio Hiuisc of Hanover 
for at least the first few years of its Uto. (0) Enormous i-haiiges in the 
jif^sonnel of an eleetorab* take place every year : an opportunity of ex])ressing 
their opinions should be given to new declois. (/) Menibera who intend 
to resign arc apt to be lax in their attendance ; thus, the more rrequcnlly 
Parliaments are elected, and tlicy have to meet their constituents, the more 
assiduous will thev lie in their uttendance. (8) A greater interest would 
be aroused in ]>olitics if General Elections were held more fiiiqueiitly. 
(9) Tl.e certainty of an eaily a]ipcal to the country would make the Govern- 
ment more careful, and the Ojipusition stronger. (IQ^ It would urge the 
House to pass measures as quickly as possible, consistent with eflicieucy ; the 
best work of a Parliament is alw^ays done during tlie first period of its 
existence. ('ll) More frequent elecliona would lend to lessen the reaction 
tiiat sets in when a Government is felt to have outstayed its mandate ; in any 
case, it would give our Government a better position in tlie eyes of foreign 
countries, and force the latter to treat us more .seriously. (12) More 
frequent elections would tend to retain old members. (13) If eloetioiis 
were more frequent, candidates would reduce their cxiienditurc as inucli as 
)iossibln. (14) Moie frequent e,lectioi).s would lead to a demand for the 
payment of Members and their expeiiaea out of the rates. (15) Shorter 
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ParJianiouts wouM di'Civ'aHo the nuniher of hy-cleotioiis, and the* exi-itcaieiit 
eansed by a Oeneral Klcution. (fS) The ueureasii of the duration would 
not aetnally affect their real duration ; it Mould only make the dale of 
dissolution more certain. (ly) Tho present system gives the Goveriiinent 
a very great advantage ov(‘r tlic Opposition, since it can ahvays dissolve at 
the monicnt which is most convenient to it. dg) In no other country is 
Parliament elected for so Jong a period as in England, and our own Municipal 
Elections arc for three years only. ^ 

jCoTil (1) I5y-elpclioiis give frequent occasions. on which the peojde may 
cx]ircss their opinions. (2) No Govenimcnt cv»jr sits for more than five or 
six years ; and, while thcorotifuilly iiTespoiisible, no Government dare move 
fir pass any ine.'LSiire in the ti'cth of violent ojiposition t»n the pait of the 
elc'ctors. ( 3 _) Kvery (jovernment must have a certain latitude in dealing 
witli, e.<7., foreign allairs as they arise : for it is impossihle that tlie Govern- 
ment sliould render ]»uhli(i ilulicate matters. ( 4 ) Public oiniiion can 
make itself heard through public, meetings, the press, etc., and the. Govern - 
meiit lias every reason to keep in toiieli with the main bf»dy ^ the peo]de. 
( 5 ) The Septennial Ad was iiitrodurcd to meet the state of resllessness the 
country was reduced to hy loo frequent .'ip[>eiils to the »‘on.stituencio.s. It lias 
worked well. (g) It is ]»robal)le that of the numbers who di.sap]>ear from 
tlu! elc-'torat'* animal ly a large i»ropoitioii reappe.ir el.s»*\vlicre. It is better, 
too. that a fhmeral Klection .sliould come in the n,T.tiiral course of events, and 
iifd be hnrrieil on to meet the desire of mw’ electois to exercise their pow(‘r.s. 
( 7 ) fcjliortd' Parliaments Wfuild make Membeis less indejiendcnt than tlicy 
are even now, and destroy tlieir Iwmesty. (g) Very frequent elections 
would lessen public interest m tliem. (g) l^horter Parliament.s would 
M'eaken the indi'penfleiiee of the Government, and tlms constitute a serious 
dang( r to the policy of the n.itioii. dO) They would le.ul to the passing 
of hsaly and ill-advised measm’c•^- A new Member takes some tinn* to h'‘rii 
tin* \v*'k of the House : under the jiropfjscl nieas|ire lie would no sooner have 
learnt this than he might lie obliged to retire. dl) More irerpient elections* 
would ke»*p jiolitics in a constant llux, imr is (hen* any reason to suppose that 
a (iovenmient rc.signing at tin* end <4’ two or threi* years would fare any 
better at the biiixls of the elcidors than if it st:iyt‘d on tor iivc or six years, 
provided it retained its Parliamentary majoritv. Thus it is not probable 
that foreign poliiies would gain anv iinTi':ised stability from tlie measure. 
(12) Constitueiifies would bi* no more raiiliful to a three-year tlian a six-year 
Member: .it any rate, the hitler has -i hmger time in wdiieh to accomplish 
something. d3^ Frcqui-iit eb'cHims would ciiornioiisly incrca«ie the expe.n.ses 
of candidates. (Ui It would lx* a very barl thing, if tin* iuerea.scd exjieiise 
led 1*1 the ]).vymeut of Members or <»f the olheial exjicu.ses of an election out 
of tin* rates. ( 15 ) The eoiinlry would be kept in a iierjietual st.ate *if 
tunrniil. ( 17 ) Them is no adeipuite reason for the ebaiige. The uu- 
eertaifitj' of dissolution iiinler llu* present system is a di.stinet heuelit, .since 
it enables Ministers to elnn^sc a moment t*) dissolic when it cun be done with 
least dislocaiion of the trade of the eouiiti y. ( 18 ) Govenmients never 
abu.se tlie jiowers wliieli the light t«i nis.solvc .at ])lefisiiro gives them : the 
number of Governments whieli are turned out on a}qieal to the country prove 
tins. 

PAROCHIAL BOARDS. 

Pro: (1) With a view to inerease the inllueiicc of the Cbnreli, Parochial 
Boards .should be npjiointed b\’ tlie parishioners, who sliould have jiower to 
share with tiio clergy in the administration of the parish. ( 2 ) The ])rescnt 
system give.s too much i>owcr to the elcrgynian, who is able to alienate his 
parish ion er.s, .and to e.Iunige the ii.sages ol the Chnreh and jiiirish as his 
inclination may prompt him. 

Con • d) The clergyman ha.s hiid a ‘special training tn fit him for Ins 

L 
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jMirocliial \\oik. It would, tlipreroro, be boili luiwisf and unfair to associate 
with him a body of men ignorant of Cliiirch polity, and jiossibly with few 
religious convictions. (2) AVisdom does not always lie in a iiiiiltitude of 
(;ounscllor.s and a .single trained iniiid is often needed for the successful 
solution of a parochial problem. Divided counsels creale jealousies and 
jiaralyse work. 

PARTY GOVERNMENT. 

Pro : (1) Party Government ha.s alway'.s been the nilc, and has been a 
eonspieiioiis .suere.ss. (2) Party fTOVeniinent is aliii.ist inevitable ; *5n 
almost eveiy ]»olilieal <pie.s1ion two attitinle.s arc jio.s.sibh* ; and il is nalnraj 
th.-il those who have a large number of l)eliefs in coiiimon should agrcA 
to ignore minor diffei'cnees, and eoiuhine to work for their conmnui ends. 
(3) (.■ritieisiii and o]i]»osition are necessary to keep Government up to the 
mark; and Party (Jovcrnmeiit imposes a certain rc.sjKni.sibility on the 
Oj»poMtion, since they know that they will, in all probaliility, have hilei- 
oji to face tlje same diilicullie.s thcm.selvcs. ( 4 ) The system .sc(‘ures tlie 
thorough discussion of jill questions of juihlic importan"c. (5) The fact 
tliat there are two gn‘at prc'dominaiil partie.s in tiu' Knglish House of 
( .omnjoji*^ pi'cvenls lliai Cluimhei from becoming, like* the* I'’re‘neh riitnnleej- 
ed' l)e;|mtie*h. a me're eolle'etiem ol he'te*n)gi'm*ous gronjes, ulieise* .sole 1 eon el 
of uijie)n e)l‘ten lies in nie'ie* op)io.sition to the* (ieive'niment, with tlie* n-snll 
that. NO I’l'eiie h Miiiistr.\ lu-iug .stalile, linn g<»vernuieiit is im])r».ssii>le. 

Con : (1) Pjirty (hive'rmueiit has pul tlie- geive'nmieiit e»f this e'euiutiy 
into the liands e)f a small oligardiy. e*omp<>si*el eif llm leaeh'rs on l»oth .sides, 
who. with a tew e'\e-,ei)tions, are* eho.seu Irom a e onipaiMtive-l y .'^mall i*ire le of 
wesilthy lamili«*s. (2) On many e|ue*slietns tliiTe* i-s e)ii]y erne possible* 
“side”; ^el Parly Go\ e'riinieni , b\ e*re;iting a boely wheise* eluiy it is in 
eijepose ail ineasiiirs cmaiiaiing freun the* (iovenimcnl of tlie elay. has e*re*au*el 
an iittcj ly faNe; almeispln-re in polities, eihseiiriiig tin* fact that uule.ss both 
''ides are'^wnmg (vliieli nof iiifreqiienily happi-ii.-^;, one sieh must be right. 
Party Geivernme'iit l(*atls lo an »*ve n wtu.se* aiui.si* than tliisulun il- iuduce's 
.siijiporters nf vaiious mea.'aireh 10 se*eure* votes by voting I'bi me*asures of 
which they tliemselve's elo ind ajqu’ove ; <*\e*ry nif*asure might to be trcaleiel 
em Its own nn’i’its. ( 3 ) Gritieism is valuable ; lail eipposiliem feu* fwrm’.s 

sake i" fniiliesh. ami e*(inverls Parliaine-iitai v Govi iiiiiie'iit inle> little le.ss than 
a farce. It ein]>hiy.s the cm*j'gie*.s uf .sonie e»f <»iir be.-xl state'.siiii'ii in e»bstrue*tijig, 
not in aiding tin* (oivcrnuieiil. ( 4 ) The Paily Syste'iii eloes not e-veii .see*ure* 
tin* thorough di<«*ussion e»r a eiue.stnm, imr i.s it iireibaMe* that any spee*e-h, 
however great or eouiim ing, would ath-el irmie than t.\\<i or thii'e* voles. As 
long as the Gove'iiimeiit has a niiiji iil v, its members and snpjiruicis are 
eibliged to vote*, foi il, e*M‘n ben the*y know tlie-y aj-e* in the Mremg, while 
elo.sure; has H*ally n*diie*e'(i de-bate in tin- House e»f ConunemN to u farce, 
(5) Tlie ]iie‘s(-nl .system .stifles all inelepeinlence- eif theuigbt on the jiart of 
)trivate* nn-nibe*rs, and is turning tin* ilemse eif Ceminioiis into a mere ie(le.\ of 
the (Jovcrniin-iit ol the el.iy. 

PAUPER CHILDREN, BOARDING OUT OP. 

Pro : Tin* famil}' i.s a divine- instiUitiem : tln-iedbre te) ]»lac(- a childdn 

a family is to bring it uj) in Gejel’-s eiwn way. (2) Hy b(\ng jihiccel in a 
himily, a e hilel .se'cures .‘i falhci-, niothe*r, ainl j>erhui»s brotln-rs ainl sisters. 
( 3 ) I'he child leviins liow to make itself ii.seful ; and, wJiere there* arc yonnge*r 
ehilelren in the family, its stunted affections get cle*vedoped. ( 4 ) Tlie child 
has the ad van cage of nmral and religion.s truining, wliiedi il secs ap})lie'd to 
tlie- eoijcciiis of I've'iy-day life*. (5) The child Ie*ai'ns how to take earo eif 
itsi'lf, ainl gels seuin* ieh-ii of I he value* of inoinn’, edc. (0) The*, sy-steun tits 
'.mIs for domeslie service* by ilie* wewk lin*y ]ie‘rform in the* e-e»ttage*. and gives 
hov'. seunc knowledge of agrieiiltiiral weirk. (7) The lioardiiig-euit System 
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tiikos away tin* c-iiildrcii from the Rviis of n worklioiisp, aikJ fiof s tliprn from 
tlic j»aiij)cr taiiil. ( 8 ) It is i;lira|Kir lliaii any oihcj' system. ( 9 ) Hoardiug- 
out lias been most sm-cessfnl, i4> judge by the small number wlio return to tbe 
worlfboiise ; exjuirieju'-o .shows ihi.s to have bpeii the case in all eoiintne.s 
whore tlic .systrun ha.s been tried, (IQ) The children arc too closely under 
snj)ervisio7i foi- abuses to oeeiir. (ll) Situations and omployineiit are foiinfi 
for the children by a lioanling-out Coniinittee, or by the fost(‘r parents, 
witlioiit any trouble I0 llie Ouaiflians. (| 2 ) TJie aluiscs refjojted bj*^ tlie 
l^cal (Jovernment Boaid have all taken place outsido the Uijioii ; Boarding- 
oift witliin the control «if tin* Union and under the (liiardians’ eyes is likely 
" to be more sin*cessfnl. f 13 ) CJirls gjvin a knowledge of cottage life which 
^’ill tit them for sin*h a life when n:arii(‘d. (U) l!oarded-ont pauper 
ehildren turn (Hit betlei ihaii paiipe? ehildren brought uj» under other 
systiMiis. (“ 15 ; Fov:|er parents lake tlieiii from iheir love of (‘hildi'cn, 
i»r the wish to do good ; and beeome so d<*c]»lv attacln d to them, that they 
l•a.nlM»t bear to part with them. ( 18 ) I'hc advantages of Boai’ding-out are. 
in Ihemsclvcs, donhlful to the w(»rking classes. Deserting ]iarents liave been 
fiequeiitly know 11 to i*laim their ('hildren when liny have found ii likely tliai 
lhe3^ wouhl he luiarded-onl beymn! ibeir own reach. ( 17 ) The system 
provides a home I0 whieh boys :ind giils <'an jetmii when out of jdai'c after 
eea.sing to la* chargeable. * 

Con: (V- The Irne tamily is <i divine institution; bnl no one contends 
that there is aii\ thing divine aboiil bister molhers, Whethei or not a child 
i^ brought up in ‘‘ (bid’s own wa}'” depends entirely upon the charaeler of 
I lie people undei' whose care it is^phiced. (£) KosIit ehildren .’ire olteii 
ill-1 rea led and negleeied. i’arejits nainralli prejer their own children to 
llnist' of st.i'angej’s, and iarel\ lie.il them alike. .3) Foster ehihben an* 
iisuall} Ihe <lnidg(‘s ol’the f.imily, which is not bkely to call out ans’ of their 
higher <jualilies. ( 4 ) The quality <if the moral ainl leligions le.aching 
given flrpeiids njion the eh.iraelerof the home. ^ (8) Work in a eotleg'c is 

no eilieient training for woik in a larger lmns«*, mn will cot (ageis give tiiin* 
l<i boarders when llnii own ebildnii I’eqiiiie bi be trained, nor a.ie they often 
eajiablc of systematic iraining. In tin* picsent slate ofagrieultiirej knowledge 
in this direction is of small use : it is impossibh’ to lind emjiloymenl fornioie 
woikeis on the land. (J) The sm roimdiiigs of a w'orkhonsc may be Ijelter 
than llmse of a eotlagf, espceiallv if tic* eotl.iger Im' in ieeci|)l ol ouldooi 
jelief ; 1101 is ii possible in .‘i Nillag** th.il Ibe cliihl's i ncumstaiices should not 
he known. (8/ The « In-ajme^s of tin .sy.-Tem is no argument in its favour ; 
the best systr-m is ;dw'ays the rlieape.st in the end. ( 0 ) Tlicn; are no 
euiiijilete statistics when'by to estimate the success of tbe system. Those 
,)iublislied liavo been jin’parecl eitiii-r by llm.se intei’esled in Ibe snecess of the 
sclieme, 01 ly those resjunisible foi ils administration. llQ) The sujier- 
viiioii is too intei mitten 1 to pi event all abii.scs. (Wi Even where a 
(-'ummittee of lan’ics e\ists, liny do not alwaj’s lind emjiloyinent, especially 
lor hoy.s ; and when* no roinmillee exists, it flepeiids on the Ciuardians. 
‘( 12 ) Ins]»eetioij mn.st be made byexjierls to lie ellieimit: tliis now only occurs 
in the ease of those boanled-out biyond the ITnion. Were cxpi'i’l inspection 
e.X'tcnded lo those boaided-out within the ruion, as many eases of ill- 
Trealnnmt would probahly be dis<'overed a-, in the ease of those boarded-oiit 
beyond Ihe UniTni. ( 14 ^ The Boarding out System gets undue credit; 
only the pic.k of the ebildii’ii are buardrd-oul, and the (iiiardians are hound 
to tuke back from tin- Ihi.irdiiig-oiit (^mlm^ttee all tJiose with whom t)u> 
Conimitlc.c cannot <lcal, on account of bad health, Juihits, or con duet : thus 
th(‘ workhouse becoTiie.s responsible for the failures of the Boarding- out 
syHtern as well as its own. ( 15 ) Foster parents lake ehildren to ]»rofit 
ly them, and are more attached to the pavnients than to the I'hildren. 
16 The system induces paietils to desert their ehildren. that they may he 
otherwise luovidcsl for. 
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PBASANT PROPRIETORSHIP. 

Pro: (1) PcMisaiit I’fopi'icLurshin «Mi('.ouragc» llir growtli of a sturdy, 
iiidcjjondpiit, and llinTty oTass of iiiPii, who air in <*vory seiisft tlic* backhouc 
of i} nation, and to wlunu, more than to anyoiif? cdse, Franoe owes it tliat 
sIkj Jias h(ni aide to oineome the misfortniifp of the Franco-Oonnau war. 

(2) Peasant Pn»jiri(‘tois have, in many iiiat-inces, hv moans of cM)-»)])Ciation, 
l)uon able I*,' amass siitlioiont cajiital to oarry onl uorica of irrigation, etc., an 
nmlfii taking snj»i»o«(‘rl, on iiiiancial grounds, to be jjuito bo 3 ’ond their jiowe^'. 

(3) The enltivalioii of small Peiusaiit ProjM*rtios has boon earrioil to a great 
dogiro of ]>eifoo.tion, and has in some eases made laud, originally unfruitful, 
vjdiiablo. (4) Tlie e\'poriene.e of most Kurojioan fount lies, osjieeiallj^ 
(Tfrmany, jioiiils in ihe eieation of Peasant Projierlies as tin* surest nietliod 
of koejiiiig the laboni'ors on the soil, thus iioliiing to solve the social 
(|rtestion. Tin* jiresenee of siieli a Isige body of eonserval ive ojiinion must 
sirengllicn lie* bunds of tliose who are iipluddiiig law anrl order as opposiMi 
til revolulionaiy ehfinije-^. (5) The i‘sTahlishnieiit of lain! IuliiIcs would 
i‘nahle iVasant Ih'opiietorh to obtain eredit, while leaxiiig them iiidejieiident 
of covenants. (0) It may be questioned whether tin- Kiiglish resiflent 
hindlonl really h.is the relining inlhieiiec attributed t<i liiin ; lor is iivl the 
Peasant Pro]irietor in Kranee, Switzerland, orChuniaiiv vastly superior to the 
Kingli''h lahoiirer (J) The great hojie for Ireland lie.s in the ereation i)f a 
body of Peasant Troprielors and the aliolition of the pn-senl dual ow'in*rship. 
'0) The evil> of .sii) all vision aie gr(»ssly cxaggeralwl. Kxcc-jit in certain 
jiarts of (h'nnaiiy. lhe\ aie Ilon-e\i^lent. and even in those ])ajls the evil is 
not verv great So far fioin llie sysinn tending to small families, in 
(icrinany the opposite (-ffeel Ins hf-ni observed. (0) Tlie ereation of a 
Peasant Pi-oprietoiship would iindoulitedly tend to inerease home eoii- 
.sninjitiou, as ojipo.sed to the coiisiimjilmn ol imported gimds. . (1P) The. 
stainhird of living aiuoiig Peasant ]*ro]»rielois is unipn'slionahly higher tlian 
that of our rustics : they put all piolits into tln-ir own pocket^, whilst the 
English riistie, gains nolhing. 

Con: (ll P easaiil Propi'ietor.'ihip est.ihlishes a ehiss of men who, not 
haling enough hind to keep lln-in in eoniforl, are iniscivihle. (lenerally 
in tlie hands of the iiioney-leiiders, and w-ilhoiit eapibil, Lhi.ir land is st.ined 
and inijirovenients are inijiossilih;. interiniiiahh- lalioni* on the part of 
tJicTii.se Ives ami their families hardly enaliles them to liv*-, and being shut 
out from all jirospeels of aii\ thing belter, ihey grow up witli an utterly 
sordid liew of life. f2) What a few inlelligeiil Peasant Projirielors ma^" 
have been alile to do ))v nieans ei -o operatitui alfords no Hiittieicmt 
i-videiiee to enable ii.s to dceide tiiat th*- same arraiigement would he 
pOH.sihle among a jieophi less ii.sed, to liahils of niiitiial help. At an}’’ rale, 
the English system of big faems <-iiahles the tenant to devote his iiioiny 
entirely to agrieiiltural ]iiii poses, .sneli exjjeii.scs as purchase money, cost 
of pernuinciit inqiroi ciiients, etc-., all tailing on tiie landlord. (3) The 
English and Scob-h fanning s\’steiiis have done more than any other to 
intiodnee si-ieulilie methods into agi icnltnre. (4) France and other 
countries show lliat rinal (lepi»piil.iti«)n ^■onlilJnes in ,s])ite of Peasant 
Proprietorshiii : it is eaiised by a longing, on tin* ]tnrt of (In* peojde, fur 
a wider, freer, and fuller life tlian tin (MUintry ean atlord, father than by a 
sense of tin* injustice of the land system. The jiolith-al etleet of a Peasant 
Pro])nctaiy would hi- to er(*ate a large body of men opposed to all re.lVian. 
(5) The existing eicdit iiislitiition.s alfoid all rcason.-ihle facilitie.s for loans 
on a safe basis. Agiie.nlt.iirc is notorionsh’^ niicerlaiii — it being largely 
dei>endeiit on the weather —ami eredit cannot he granicd on the same terms 
.as arc possible with other biisine-sses. ( 0 ) Tlie jiresence of tin* landlord lias 
niKjnestionably a relining infliicnee, on a district, as may be seen by 
observing tliose e.>,tales where the IJall is sliiil up. For the riehei ehisses to 
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Ik* broiigliL iiitu cloMi^r uoiilaul with tlioir }KK)rer iieiglihoUKs to keeii up 
HOcial ties uud tu pruinote good feeling. (J) Ireland would lo»e a great deal 
more than is giuierally siii>po.sed were the htndowners dispossessed, as they 
loriii the only people of light and leading fit toVndertake public functions 
among an ignorant and superstitiouH ])caHiintry. ( 8 ) Subdivision has 
been a groat source of evil in Kraiice, wliieh is now overconic by resoi'ting to 
means W'liich ai-c even worse in their effects on the nation, viz., the voluntary 
limitation of the family. (9) A Peasant Proprietorship wc»ul«h be able to 
Ijjj’ing a strong influence to bear in favour of ])rotcctioii and a dear loaf in 
antagonism to the interests of the town workers, mi wlumi Knglaiid’s 
* orosjicrity dcjiencls. (IQ) The standard ot‘ living among Peasant Pro- 
prietors is very low, and is in no whit remedied hy the fact that tlic savings 
are their own : tin y generally go to the n.surer. (H) It would be almost 
impossible to introduce the system into GriNit liviLaiii, where the. exi.sting 
.system w’orks very well, .ind has proved that il. i.s adapted to tin* w’aiits of 
the ]»eoph.*. 

POLICE, METROPOLITAN. AND POPULAR 
CONTROL. 

PnO : (1) Tbr Alrl.ropolitan Police are ])aid out of the. local rates, anti 
ought to bf iiinlcr the conlrol ol Ibe ratepayers. (2) Tlii-s is done in* every 
olJjcr hiwn t»f any imporlanee in iJn* I’niletl Kingdom. (3) Tlic iieces.sily 
fo?‘ it was seen in tin* bi'liavioiir of the police, acting uiub*r instructions from 
the Home Secretary, as to tin* right of meeting in Tralalgar Souarc; hail 
they heeii imder muiiici]ial control such a eonllie.t would have liecn im- 
possible ; that the Government was wrong was show’ii in that the succeeding 
Home Secretary ivvoked the ))olie\ in qne.stioii, allowing meetings to be hold 
in the Squai'*'. ( 4 ) (Some) A eonijMomise might 1* edected hy allowiim 
a speeial force to giiaid the (biverninenl Offices, House.s of P.'irliarneiit, Royal 
PalactS, etc.; wlidst the M<*tiopolitaii Police, ^inlei llie (’ouiity Coiuicil, 
had control of the lest, Onllyiiig districts (e.f/. C'roydon), now* under the 
Mclrojiolitan Police, might have their own force, and be absolved Ironi 
eonlrilmting to the RIetio]i()lilan Porei*. 

Con: (1) T be ]»i'esei valion of order in Loudon e.iniiot be left to tin* 
vagaries of a popularly-eleeied body. (2) London stands on a different, 

f'loling from otln r lown^ in tin* Kingdom. As llie ecnlre of the Kiiifure, 
and containing the initional hiiildiiigs, public offices, etc., it belongs to tin; 
whole Kni])ire, and not uiily to its inhalntaiils. (3) The casi* of Trafalgar 
Sijiiare illnslrate.s the wisdom of ki-e]uiig the jiolice indeiiendenl of elected 
bodies; Tialalgar Squaie was the least fitted |)lMce in London for a large 
.deinonslr.il ion, since its space is coniiiied and its tiaflic immense. The 
(foveinment w.is jnslitieil in denying the ligbl to a eoinjiarativch .small 
number of agitaloi.s to obstrnel the Ir.illie and depreciate the [iroperty of the. 
jM'opIe in tbe iiHigblioiirhood. Mad a ]iopularly-eleete.d body had control, 
it would not have shown the saini* fiiinness in quelling the riot.s. The 
•Mieceeding Home Secrclary juit .sueh restiietioii.s on the use of the Squaic, 
that, wliilst giving w’ay iioniiiiallv, in reality he ke])t iiji the .Miis qm wntr. 
(4) ■eat coiiriisioii of jiiiisdiclion would ensue if the. riovernmeiit Offices 
Wert' under one jurisdiction .-iiid the streets under another ; and great ailvaii- 
tage.s exist in IniT’ing a nnifurin .s\steni over a large area, so that the vaiious 
)jolieenieii in the different distriets can co-opcratc. 

POPULATION, AND THE MEANS OP SUB- 
SISTENCE. 

Pro : (1) Men, animals, and plants all tend to multiply far beyond their 
actual requirements : and any one sjiecies, if it were to increa.sf* unchecked, 
w'ouid soon cover the earth w’illi its ow'ii kind, to the e.velusion of every 
otln r. (2) liven if ■* Survival of the Kittesl,’^ brought about by this 
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U‘U(lriiL> oi [’upubiliou, lids liitLiert.ii msuUuii in Llu‘. }Mu^r(-ss ol' Jiiaiikiiid, 
it ilofs noL iic'ticasarily follow' that this Avill al\vii\a bo tin* cast*; civilization 
has lici'ii thiouglnmt a pyitost against the nidiT iiietliods of nature, and 
Xatiiral Selecaioii itself is wholly altortal wln-ii it becomes a conscious jirocess. 
The ])briise ‘‘Survival of the Fittest” itself recjuires dcfiiiitioii. (3) Coni- 
])etitioii does not jiioduce the highest 1y|»o c<r men, or the ele-verest, but 
iiither the nn^st seltish and shrewd. (41 The higher the. birth-ralo among 
members oi' a eei tain class, the higher the dealb-rate : for where imrents 
have not enough money tii give their ehihlreri sutKeient food, the eliildiyn 
will not be healthy. (5) Increase of Cajiibil is a dithTcul thing from 
increase in the means of snUsisleiice. ( 6 ) Ei!iigration is a jwilliative, noj, 
a remedy ; for, though large jiorlions of the earth are still uninhabited, many 
are nninhabilabh* ; tin* f'W leniaining niu.st soon be ocen|)ie.d at fbe jireseiit 
rale. (7) So long as we leave it to naliire (e.7. jiestilenee) to correct 
Mir]ilus |)()]>n]ation, so lojig shall we be ex]»osing ourselves to soeial iniscM V. 
^8) The national beindits arising from .small families willi the ]K>Nsil)ilities 
of llirift, arc elcarly sliown l»y the taxation Franee heai-s with ci]naniniily. 

Con: 11 Xo species has ever .snei'('ed«‘d, or is ever likely to smaieed, in 
monojioli/ing the whoh- earth : what is true of animals and i>hints is piohiibly 
also true of mankind. (21 Sociotv must be governed by the laws of/ioei.d 
welfai" : .since tlie ]irogresh of the nice has, nmh r Natural Selection, bilbi'ito 
been .satisfactory, it wmiM be foll\ to sc»*k to inti-ifei-c* with it. ( 3 ) t-om- 
petilion is the best nieau.^ for develojiing what isgotal in men. 4 ) ^’hihlren 
ul .small families tend to 1 m* weakly and dejieiidein. ow'ing to tlu* over-nnxiou.s 
utlentioii received from llie mother; lbe\ beeonu* lu^jillliv and iudf'iiendeut 
ill projiorlion to t.lie .si/e of the f.imil\. Xunibersare of Hu* Ingbest impoit- 
aiiee to a milil.iiy ii<iti<in (5' Tin average standard of life is liigbej 
lo-d,iy I ban it was s(nne ve.ir.s fig<i, ti jiroof ibal |M))mln 1 ion has not inere'iscd 
lasti‘r than the means of subsistenee during the jn’e^enl eentnrv. (fti Kmi- 
gratlon will always ii'lleNe.^-ueb temporary pressiiie as ari.si*s trom indwstiial 
causes, ami the vjhI tiMc.!.*- of hind still unoei-iijm d rediu'c tlie fear of over- 
population to I In* level of a m(‘’'e ihinu'ia. It niii.st ix* home in mind also 
that Englind's foiemosl ]io^itioii among the nations i.s largi-ly dm to tlie 
laet that slu* lias olteii liad to s« arch for fresh lioMs for »*migrarioii. ["J) '^I'be 
surest indi<*iilion of pro.sperity in :i nation is a lapidly- increasing population, 
and the sign nio.si dirailed by economists is a f.dliug oil in tin* birth-rate. 
Social ilisirc.ss iiiu.sl be dealt with liy other iiicnis. ( 8 ) In Fiance, in s)»itc 
of tlu .-steady deert'ase in the po]inlation. poverty still e.visl.s. ( 9 ' The 
peoph' most likely to adopt Miilthimi.in priiiei])les are jn."! tliose wlutse 
progeny is most likely to bemiit llieir oiinliy. 


POST OFFICE, THE, AS A PUBLIC MONOPOLY. 

Pro : i1) The Post Olliee ellieieiitly fulfils .1 \ery distinct public want. 
It supplies a nuifonii system of ]»ostage all o\er tin* kingdom ; eoinjieiition, 
while serving the lag cenires \ erv elljeientl\ , woulfl neglect, the agi ieiiltiiral 
di.striets, just as llic Itiihvay Companies exjieiul all tbe.ir energies on moie or 
les.s useless conijietitioiis between the huge towns. (2) Whereas in Kailway 
]>arr'cl-carrying, goods which have to jncss from one ('oinjiaiiy to another 
frequent ly get lost oi delaycfl in transit, in the Post Olliee such los.se-!! ni 
delays rarely occur. Tlie Dead lictler Ollii-e is lulinitcly iiion* eonscieiition.sly 
managed than it wiiuld be, if in ]H'ivate baiuls, ( 3 ; If the Po.sl Oflicc 
were open to rivalry and rim on eompetitiv<* lines, the system would even- 
tually result ill a “ ]hk)1,” whereby the jniblie would certainly not benefit. 
( 4 ) Tlie Post Olliee is all the beiter lor not being too anxious to take up 
every novelty, rcgaidless of profit. (5) The jirolit earned by the Post 
Office is a great relief to the overbiirdonod taxpayer, and it Is a veay fair way 
of raising revcmic. and one that i.s hardly felt at all. ( 0 ) Were it admitted 
that theoretically no profit should be earned by a public dejiartmciit, it 
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would 1m* injijo«.sil)lo to work out the aceouiits to balance exactly. [f) The 
pur(jliasc of the teh'grii[)ljs was right ; and though ton high a price may have 
fceen paid lor them, yet the blame is due not to the system, but to the men 
ujio wore responsible for tlie payments. ( 3 ) A Go verimient 'department 
nted not work a business of this sort badly, as may be seen from the German 
anl Freueli postal and telegra))!! systems. 

Con : (1) The I’ost Ollice is derived from the worst tiaditions of the 
Kiglish Government, having been originally devised to providaian income 
liv the then Duke of Yoik. It is badly managed, and private, enterprise 
vould finiiish a far more cff(*ctive ccononiical sernee, wJiicli would not 
^iirgloct tlie country districts; Rjiilway Com|uiiiies always find it better 
t» construct even an uii]jrol Liable line, rather Ilian lei a rival Comi»aiiy (inter 
tlieir district. ( 2 ) fiOssi's and d(‘lMys of railway jiareels are much 
iKaggoiatcd. TIu! Ilead Letter Ollice spends an absurd aiiioiiut of energy 
Jtid intelligence on curious impiirics wJiich would be better exjumded in 
dher direclioiis. (3) If the moii(*|M»ly were abolished, the J^)st Oiticc 
voiild have to ndy on its meiif.s, and the sc'rvicc be pro htnU) improved. 
4) The I*(»st Olliee is ojijiosed to reform; it look years of agitation to 
)(‘rsuad(*, it to ado|»t p'-niiy ]»osiage. The establishment of an Agiicultural 
f’aretls Post at low lales, to give farmers bett(*r couirnunieatioii witji their 
market-s, has not been undeitakcn even yet. While the Railway Companies 
carry ihoir own le.Lti'is for about ono-tliirty-sixtli of a jicnny apiece, and 
make a profit on it, the I’ost Ollice charges the traditional j)cnny. The Post 
Ollice hy its monnjjoly li.is cheeked and thwarted the us(‘ of the telephone ; 
and the exc(‘lh'nt s^’slem of i>(»y'^ Alessengei's has lu'cn crippled hy the heavy 
sum which has to b<’ [)aid lo the Post Olliee authorities. (^) The present 
system jiuis it in the power of the Government to lemovc a part of the, 
I'xpcndituie from the diivct supervision of J’arliain 't. (J) Wh(‘ii the 

Postpiluic, look over the Telegraphs these were paying very good dividends ; 
but owing lo tlie e\'orbilan( i»riia* given, am^lo bad niaiiagemeiit since, 
it has proved a heavy loss lo tlie Dejiartineiit. Again, as far as the Parcels 
J\)st is eoneei'iied, tin*, piiec ]«iid to the Railwey Comjiaiiies on ac(‘ount 
of cai'riage uas so heavy that the Pt»st Olliee. Jinds it in many eases cheaper 
to revert to the old slage-eoach method of desjiatehing jiareels b}' road. 
(8) A business of this sort is not suitable for munagenient by a de])artnicJit 
of State. 


PREMATURE BURIAL: are preventive means 
necessary ? 

Pro : (1) Owing to the absence, in most eouii tries, of ]ii‘0|)er laws relative 
to the disposal of the dead, to h.-islincss (»f Ihirials during epidemics, to tlie 
nneertainty in llie, signs of death, as well as to the exislenec of eeilaiii 
morbid states that very closely eouiiLerfeit tin* apjH'arauces of deatli, the 
danger (d' Living Rniial is a very real one. (2) Many Jiumlreds ul’ eases 
of 1‘reinature Burial are nii n-eord ; and the recent discussion of the (picstioii 
in the. proas has ailded a large number (d* iustane.(‘s, and of cases of ikutow 
escape by aeeideiilal good toitinie. (3) The practices of euibalining, 
autojisy, burial and eremation should be discouraged, until every possible 
somtic of doubt is removed. Sudden deatli is most uncommon, unless 
aC(U)mpaui(^d by gieat mutilation, or tlie injury of a vital part ; and no 
(!vid(jiie,(^ except rieconi[K)sition is trustworthy, or should he so accepted. 
(45 The erection of mortiiaries for all bodie.s in which decomposition has 
not yet commenced, should at once be undertaken ; and a close examination 
by cx^ici'ts should be made the day previous to the funeral. (5) Failing 
the erection of mortuaries, tlie, least that ean be done is to insert in the 
colIin a bottle of eliloroform with a leaky stopper, in all eases in which 
decomposition has not l)(;ormi(‘ unmistakably manifest, unless autopsy or 
embalming has been peifoi'incd. 
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Con : il; Tliti proHi'iit laws jiiid I'egulatioiis aru quite siitliciciil. It uiav, 
•louMlfss. lx* true tliat a body may <ujoasionally Im'- preniainrely Imriodj 
but tliis iniist be* excessively rare, at aii}' jatc in Europe.. The conmionlr 
.■lecepted signs of death are admitted by all the best seicntiiic men to ife 
Aalid. ( 2 ) “ (’ases” got uj) by laymen arc almost always untiustwortli/, 
especially when they arc sent to the newspapers, many of whose cditixs 
acce[)t almost any sensational matter, regardless of its aullientiuily. 
(3) T he pmctice of cremation slumld l«c cjicouiaged, and the sooner it 
is uriivcraiuly ado[ited the better for all. \^Soi Cjihmaijon.) Assuming 
that .some bodie.s are disj)Osed of before death, creniaiion would, at aiy 
rate, prevent the risk of ^^suscit^ltion after Uurial. (4 5 ^ erectioit 
of mortuarie.s would be an iinnece.4sary exjjciise, .sinc<‘ the whole .scare abuu* 
Premature. Uurial Ls nothing but a fad. 

PRISON REFORM. 

Pro: (IJ Kefonnation of e.riminal.s is the duly of the State l<tward» 
Moei<'ty. (2'f Kverv prisimei should be iiidi\ Jduali/i'd and given th* 
special treatment adapteil to develop hin» on tin* point on which he ii 
weak, ])]iy.si«*ally, intellectually, or inojally. (3) Time nm.sL he givei, 
for the reformat oiv svstein to take elfect. The cure is faeilibiled by (In 
pii.sjnn-r’s co-ojuration, and (ifleii impoHsibl<> witliont it. Thprelbre, ]un\er 
must 1 m* given to tin* Direehn* of tlie prison to leiigtlieii or .shorten tin* 
term of incarceration. (4) The vvhob* |jnK)es.s of n'formation .should be 
educational in its widest sense; it slnnilJ draw' out eveiy faculty of the 
body, mind, and soul. ( 5 ) (Lombroso ainl Ids school ('riininals may 
1 m' divided into three classi'v, : m. Political ( 'rimiinils ; (6) Criminals 1)^ 
Pa.ssion ; (ej Habitual Criminals. Tin* Ki.sl aie by far the most mimerous, 
and will he found to e\hibit e(«rlain (‘ommon c-liaracteii.sties, e.r/. lieads of an 
abnormal shape, liability to ejdle}».sv, .scrofula, sulh'iiiie'ss, and oilier ch-arly- 
marked Mbnormal types These facts poini to tin* eonelnsimi tliat \jrimc 
ought L(» he regarderl as a^li.sease, and treated medh*ally, juther tliau in 
a jmnilive wav. (0) Tim Elmir.i State llefonnatory in "Nmv York, and 

the (Vnjvciil ai \eiidoil, in-ai \’ieniM ,\vljen. owing to Ausln'aii 

vvomeji being exi’inpl Irom ('iqiibil J^imislnnent, tlicie an* iiev'cr less ibaii 
100 imnates;, liave lieeii \ cry sueecssful in their humane melliods of ilealing 
with their iniiuite.s : and (his .svsfem, oj .such modincalion of it as may be 
iiece.ssdi v tor tliis country, niigiit with advantage la* iiilroduecd, at least a.s 
an experinu-nt. (7) 'rherc is no reastm w!,}' treatment slionld hr* made 
]ib*a.sant ; but unjilea.santiie.'.s should not be souglit h»r its own sake, reforma- 
lion being the sole end in view. 

Con : !,1) The. diitv of the State is lo (hi pnhlie, nol lo tlie individual oi 
to llie eiiminal «ila.s.s. (2’ The wliole lelb. matoiy Msleni i.s a fad. It 
leads to the giossest liypticrLsy on the jKirt of tin* prisoner, who.se .sole object 
i.s to secure his releas* . 13 .' The reformatory .system a]»plied to pri.suns 

would be vei y e.ostly. Wliy .should we .sjieiidmore on edin-ating our eriininals 
than our non-criminals, when money is needed for Primary Education ? 
(4,1 Ineonigible oU'endcrs should he locked 11 ji for life, as dangerous to 
sociery. Other offenders .should be treated wilb the ntnio.st severity, 
to jni-vcnl a rejietition of the ollenee, and as a warning to olhcis. 
(5) J^iieiice of Criminology, a.s originally ennncflitefl hy Prof. 

Lombroso, is niaile u]* of theories and distorleil facts. Many" of the 
traits so loudly annoniieed as criminal have no iiece.s.sary connection W'ilh 
rime, and are eonslaiilly lound in ]ieoplc who have shown no criminal 
iendeiieics at all. If true, however, it does not deem worth while to burden 
the ratepayers for the sake of a doubtful cine, w'licn extermination W'ould 
be the most cflicacious remedy. In any ease*, tlio theory is a very dangerous 
one for a HLute lo hold, ainl relaxi's the idea of ]-espoii.sihilit} . (0) Elmira 

was long a byword, for Ihe jiri!soiier.s liud a inneh betler time, of it insidQ 
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than outside ita walls, and New York State lias now declined to support the 
institution. ( 7 ) Puuisliinent must he to a certain extent retributive, to 
satisiy the wounded feelings of the community. 

PROFESSIONALISM IN FOOTBALL (AND IN 
CRICKET). 

Pro ; (1) When it was found that Football di'cw' lai-ge crowds of 
spectators, (dubs began to charge entrance money ; and players, often 
wjprking men, saw no reason whv they should not bemetit. So clubs, 
^ altijougli payiiHiiit of jdayers was illegal under the laws of the Association, 
"began lo pay their men according to the gate receipts. This was soon 
discovered, and after a struggle, ]»rofcssionalism was eventually legalized, 
cnfirclv altering the character (»f the game. The modern professional is 
quite difl'erent from the secretly paid player of some years ago, who was 
an iniqiialiiied evil, j)rofftssedly jdaying for sport whilst really almost living 
upon it. The modern jirolessional, whilst still a lover of the game, sells 
liis j>lay ojieiily, and is no worse than a mechanic or an actor. ( 2 ) l^ro- 
feshioiialism imju'oves llu* ([uality and raises the standard in all sports. This 
has hceu speeiiiJly Inic <»f (hieket, Hacquets, Rowing, and Football, c.g. the 
theory of coinhiiiatioii and ‘‘ ]jas«iiiig*’ in the Association game is the product 
of Norllieiii iii’ofessioiial Football, and has suiuTscded tlio (dd incmddual 
“ dribhliiig” game. It is nalural that iiieij who dcivote the best part of their 
lives to a sport, >vho iiiak(' a siaciititic study of it, and physically tiaiji for it, 
should be useful as examples to amateurs. (3) It is also good for the 
ju'ofc'ssioiials, as games have au (junobling influence on their <levt)tees, and 
call forth many moral <piaUtics. (4) Pj ofessioiialism in Cricket is an 
uimiixed benefit to the game; and a necessity, if first-class Cricket is to 
continue. TJiere must be ]»racticc-bowleis, and men to conch schools and 
younu players : and the game tjikc.s u]» so much time, that it is iiripossihle 
to fiiui enough anialeurs to play in tliree,-day inatclics. or get sufi ‘ient 
]ii’.'ic(iee foi’ lirsl -class prolicienc.y. Wli> not, Inereforr, professionalism in 
Football/ (5) Fool ball weekK al tracts tliousanfls of pcoidi*, csp(*ciuJly 
the. })oor, a.s spectators, and provith-s Ihein with lieallhy and manly entertain - 
ineiit, instead of leaving them to seek their Saturday afternoon iiiuuscinent 
in low places. Tliis sjjeetaeular Football cannot be jirovided witbout 
jirofes-sioiiiils. i^0) (Some) A CMmijiioiiiisc* between professionalism and 
the amateurism which is siiitl to be impossible for thcj working man may 
be found in the legislation of payment for bri)ken time, but nothing (dse. 

Con: (1^ I’mlcssionaJism in all games, hut csjieeially in Foolhall, tends 
to lower their lone, hy introducing inlo them a commercial element, flames 
.aie aniateiii by nature, aiul are ruined by bejjig turned into trailes. If 
]>rofes.sionals are necessary for coaching jnirposes, tlicy sliould be debarred 
from playing in jaiblic, for it is in tin's relation that abuses and scandals 
arise. (Some) It. would be better to have nominally no professionals, 
taking the eliaiiec of s(H*.ret sins, than to have professionalism W’ith its 
attendant Ticague Malelies, combi na1 ions, cup eoinpetitiou.s, and the circus 
Y>erforniane,c defined in llie North as a “Friendly,’* with the result that 
genuine intei-club matches, wliich are not propped up by such additional 
supports, go to the wall, the game losing llicieby. Association FootliaJJ, 
since it has legjflized profes.'-ioiialisni, conlirms the fori'casts tliat were made 
of it. Tlie ordinary amahuir can .stjarcel^^ get an Association game, cxc(ij>t 
in koiidoii or the soutlicrn districts. IJc must either learn to jday Rugby or 
give up all idea of keejung up tlic sjiort. Let us not also siioil Rugby 
Football, whieli so far is jU'actically undamaged. (2) Oanies dcvelo]) 
quite satihfaotorily under amateurs. In Football “jias-sing” must sooner 
or later have replaced ‘‘dribbling” in any case. (3) IVofessioiialism 
in game.s lias no ennobling influence on the players, but degrades. Tlic 
om; giound on which nil miglit meet in friendfy rivalry is turned into 
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ii ouiiijui-rciiil areua. So koiiu aro prolkssioiiaJh on winning, and so 
is tlndr suikt*, that tlii-y are often trrijjjti‘d to adoni unfair and (Jislioiiest 
jn-actioes. ( 4 ) Cricket as a ])rorcs.sion is quit** uitFercnl hoin Football. 
A cricketor can gel cniployinent from eiglitecn or nineteen years of age 
till In* is almost an old man, and can sjive money for his last years. A 
l*'oothall professional has a very sliorl career. Some tni*n their transient 
rc])utations to good account. Many receive shops or puhlic-lioiisGs, as 
hrihes to ^transfer their allegiance, from one club to another. (Some) 
Everyone (tan alford to play Football without ri'ceiving any payment 
lM*yond In's out -of pocket expon.ses. ( 5 ) Sj)ectacular Koothall without. 
jHtjlessionuIism is jirovuh'd in the Rugby di.stri(jls; were this not so, the 
people should be conbmtt'd with such s]>ort as they can get. i0) raynient 
for broken time ^^ould be merely the thin edge of I lie wedge eventuating in 
pure professionali.sm. The history of Association Kootball shows this. 

PROFIT SHARING. 

Pro: ( 1 ) Tin* worker ere.-iies, to a large degree, the jiroJils pocketed bv 
the ea]»italisli, and it is ojjIv riglit that he slmuJiJ l*e allowed :i share in Ihem. 
Though he eanimt direetly contrilinte to h»ssi‘s in bad y»'-ars, lie may do so 
indirectly I»y the cslahlishmeiit of a Reserve Fund, and by foiegoing latinises 
in good years. (2) IJinh'r tin* present svst (‘in an ein]>loye has no inti’resl 
in the success (»f a luismess, in tlie preienlion of waste, oi’ of damage to 
machinery. ( 3 ) 1’- •111 Sharing bring?, the eapiialisl and the, woiker 
together, and tends to prevent strikes. ( 4 ) It imjfroves tlie (piality, and 
Ic!id.s to an in< roase in tin* quantity of (he (Hitjait. ; 5 ) 
feu excejitions, siun'eeded \eiy^M-ll when* tiied. Had the Iwo most lulled 
Knglisli examjdcs (Ib'iggs k (,'o., Ld., and Fo.\, Head I't tlo.. Ld.) not hee'.i 
Hirned into a means for (lefeating the Trade, Unions, il is probable tliai (heir 
siicc(*ss would ha\e been eoiitiniious. ^ 

Con : (1) -Ah long as workers ha\e no share in 1osm*s as well as in iii’filits, 
any seljcnie, for Ih’olit Shaiiiig ainounls to ehariiN' on the part of the 
cnqiloycr. Tlic employe has in' el. ‘ini he\ond the eonipi'lil lv(‘ valin* of Ids 
hiiunii-: it is a pure fallacy to argue that h(‘ does any work that eontiibiites 
to caniiiig the prujifs of a biisim*s,s. The eontrolling Ibree in this icspecC 
is the employer, who, according as lie u.so hi.s braij;.s and Ids capital wisely 
or foolishly, will nialn^ a jirofit or a ht‘s.s. (2) Frolit sinning, when 
adopted, is iiunely a device on ihe enipIoy(*:‘s part to increase Id.s own 
ultimaU.* prolits, hy getting more (*llieient, ai.d a largi ‘1 amount (»f, work out 
of the men. (3) H 'h a iiieie ]ialliaiive of e\iks inherent in onr jire.seiit 
indn.sl rial sy.stein, and does not t(‘«ieli the real sonri,e.s of miseldcf. 
t4) l*i(jlil sinning is apl to iiijnn* the lieaiHi of the workmen, hy indneing* 
overwork, and to deniorali/.e. thoin, hy lenqiling Ihem Lo act as sjiies on one 
another. ( 5 ) Wliere the system has laseii inlrodiieed, il has failed lament' 
alil> in all save a lew cases. It is almost inxariahly adojiti'd with some 
huch ])iii po.se a.s breaking up Trade LJiiions. 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 

Pro: 1) Then is a \ust Imdy of evi«lcnce in faioiir of oeeiiltism, dating 
from the earliest ages to the jirescnt. day. (2') Tin* numher of .so-caK('(l 
coincidenei's within everybody s experience is too great to Vc attributed to 
mere cliaiua*. (3) The seieiilifie. w'orld as a wdiolc uidinjiiiriiigly dismi.sscs 
tli(',.sc phenomena; yet iiislaii(;es of facts which once contia\(’ne(l the ton- 
sensim of scientists, but subscijuently gained it, abound {c.tj. tln^ revolution 
of the earth round the suii, mcHUK*,ri.sjn). The fjrneral comnuMis of iiiaiikiiirl 
is rarely “based on educated common sense,” or “ready to accept the dveta, 
of ex[M*rt.s”: experts are niialde by direct e.xjK'nine.iital treatment to prove 
their ease, and decline to be pre.se.iit at tlie e,.xp(*,rmiciitK of others, on the 
gnnind of their i»rcdi!termiiied futility, and have ultiiiiately no other 
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(leliiiictj ul* tlicir pudiLioii Lliaii tlic liiJiureiit, iiiL-mlildlily of tlu‘ oppo-siug 
tcHtiiiKMiy, thus not only iurniiiig a liaiicHiil of men who, in llieir ouji 
()])inioii, arc aaiic whilst all the rest of the world is nmd. .hut actually 
disappearing as a separate class. ’ I'he coiniiioii tendency to regard new 
“facts” as iiiiprobable or impossible on the ground of alisein^e of evidence, 
and then, when evidence is offered, of refusing t»i examine it on the ground 
of this very iinjirohability or impossibility, is an unscieiititie and unfair 
attitude, and ettcotually bar.s j>rogress. Tlie questions in poyit entirely 
t^nseend the ivgiou of scientihe autlioiity or exj^eriment. The mtionafe 
, of’individuality, of matter and spiiit, of life and death, are imt lalioratory 
oiicstions. If men of seiem r* treat them as such, the result is bad jdiilo- 
Mtphy, not science. (4) . Negative indiictuuis fioni exj»erieiic(5 are, by 
rlieir very nature, m)l final : to try t«» luake llieiii final, is to elose the 
door on tlie possibility of new conditions which may affect the result. 
(5) (t'ome) ObN<*j'vation of facts has often oniniii the knowledge of their 
conditions, and ojiinion as to the facts has been in smdi cases widely led 
astray, either in the diiection of ciedulily or of incivrlulity, aecoirling to 
the temjicr of the individual or of the ag<‘ ; ami then, after a time, analogies 
Inne jiresenled tln‘mselv«‘s, oi the .sj»ecial conditi(Uis ivliii'li made the facts 
possi(|de have lieeij nioro <’oniplelely eliicidatcfl : tlieii it has Ih'ch found tjiat 
there lias l>een no breach r»r continnily and no contradiction — (»nly a further 
extension and detejiuiiiation -of natural law. There i.*. no ground for 
supposing that new or unusual facts will (rase to appear and gradually 
make gorxl llirii position in tlie natural selieme. 

Con : Most uf the *‘iacls’\of ocmllism ar»- Iraui'alile to two sources : 

{(t) the temiency to attiihuie whalevn not ininnrliati'ly miderstood to 
occult agent icft ; [b) the mylli-maljiig tendeiiey. whieli is inqtlanled in 
almost evciy human being, .iml in yiehling lowhict' Die avei-age imagina- 
tion ^imls its easiest and most eojigtnial e.xejcise. Otlier of the “occult” 
plieiiomena t)f tin* jiast and of the pie.seiil are to be eretlited t<» the ^M.i■ious 
ibims tif liysteii.i ami other nenroj»athic eoiiditions, wliieh are as little 
occult MS any other mental or iiioi.il phenomeiiu. i2) It would he more 
than a coiiuhlenee if tin- numher (d’ e.miicidenees weii* fewei than tlu'yav»<. 
The human mind takes no note til ctuiicnhnees which, so to s|)e.ak, do iiol 
happen, and corrcspoiidiiigly c.xaggtsMb's llie strangeness of tliose that do. 
^3) In ahstiiise (juestions lay ••Mdeiiee and Jay opinion are almost worth 
less; they usiMlly incicasc in 'onlidi neo iii proportion not so much to the 
pos.sihililies of pUMif, .IS h» the im]>ossihilities o*’ dispioof; and liighly- 
edneated p-rple aro deceived by jugglers, Long-contimn d i‘X}a;rinicnl liy 
trained specialists eaii alom- h-.ul to ,im\ Inistworthy results. Evidence as 
to now ‘‘faets" nnist e<ii lesjjoml in '•Irenglb with the degiee of their 
incomjjalihilily with doctrines gem*ially admit ted as true. ; and, wheie state- 
ments ol)\ hmsly contiavene all past experience and the general cunavanus of 
mankind, haseil on ‘‘ediicatecl eoniiiion sense,’* any evidence is inadefpiate 
which is incoiiiph'te. (4) The hyj»otlicsis of new (jomlitions (lemaiids 
most careful use. There are e;i.-.cs where the existence of the siipjio.sed 
condition is, in it.sclf, quite as iniprolmble as llie occurreiice of the {illeg»‘d 
fact ; and in such ea.ses, the i> /n'bu'f impioliahility of the. new fact is not 
at all diminished hy the assumption of the new comlilion ; the. issue is 
merely thrust it step liirlher hack. 


RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 

Pro : (1) Railways iire a natural nioiiojioly, and while eompctitioii may 
seem to have atlvantage.s, experieuees in Englaml and America have showm 
that oom]}otition can only he w’orked at such a luiuous cost that in England 
at least the Companies have, always conic to tenns. (2) The State in most 

* See JJixIk.soii iiiid Oavey's paper.t on “Tlie bill ties of Mal-Ob^ervulion," in llie 

J‘ivrtnliiigii of tin' Socirtg Jtn' I’snikuvf Ilciiiurfh, vol. iv. 
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Kuio]JCiUi couiitriua o\mis uiiil works its lines iiiosi siicoessluJly. Aiuoiig 
others tl:e Bclgmii, rnissiaii, Bavariuii, Austrian, and Hungarian liailways 
are owned and W’orked by t)ie State, and for conifoi’t, speed, and cheapness 
come in no -wav hcliiiid tliose of Private Companies. (3) ^Vhilst a Private 
Company woiitd only make a new Railway if it was likely U) pay, or, in rare 
instances, in order 'I0 keep another Comi»any out, the State would only 
consider the needs of a district. (4) The Railway vote in the House of 
Commons \s disproportionately larg<^ and pre.sents a standing menace to the 
purity of oui* public life. (5) With State Railway.s would follow' the 
substitution of one central authority for scattered bodies working inde]iendent 
of caeli otbei-, thus avoiding the present great disconiforl to the ]niblic, due 
to the refusal of the various companies to work into one another's liaiidsl 
This method alone would make it possible to introduce into Eugland the 
“ Zone ” systcTu \)f travelling now obtaining <iii the Austrian and Hungarian 
State Railways, and which jiossess euorninus advantages in cheapness and 
siniplieity of working botli for otiicials and the public. ( 0 ) A grciii 
economy Would be effected by tlispensing w'ith directois— who are u-seless, 
beraiiae in the huiids of tlie general manager — and by substituting a sm<ili 
number of resiwnisible (’oiijniissioner.s. Tin* number of otiicials might, also lie 
lediiced by tbe abolition of the eom]»eii]jg systems, and of the miniver of 
(*0111) toting trains. (J) Private com panits .spend .so much money on a few 
racing expresses, and in ettmi>eliug w'ith othei I'ompanies, that the great 
majority of their trains Call far below tbe mark, and many «iistriets gel badly 
served.' ( 0 ) In America the Hailwins have, by jtreCcrential rates, n‘bates, 
ete,., favoured (lie grow’tli of giant monopolies, such fi« the Standard Oil Trinst, 
etc., and in England they have in like iiianncr enabled the foreigner to 
niidei’sell the home pnidiKM-r. ( 0 ) Byarrving half-empty first and seeoiid- 
(■las.s eai'i iiige.s the Compuniiis naturally increase llie e.ost of travelling, .‘^iiiee 
thea<' elasse.s, being carried either at a loss or at very small }»rolit, have to he 
]iaid for out of the profits oC the tliird-ela.ss passenger. ClQ) State Kailways, 
by enabling workmen and rliird-ela.ss ]>}issengers generally to obtain season 
tickets, w'oidd enable them to live in the eouiitiy, awa} from t’ne.ir work, and 
thus coiitrihnLo. enormously to the health of the coininmiity. (H; State 
Railways would aid coiimieree generally b> siinplitung the rales of carriage 
for goods, and by putting tJjcm 011 an intelligible .•^y.stcm, so that a man 
miglit alw’iiVb know what lie would have to ]»av on a piirtiriilar class of goods. 
( 12 ) The Italian exfieririiee really de<’ides nolhiiig on tlie main (jnestioii of 
State owner.^hip, since the eondilioiis were •«) pceiiliai that the expi-iienee 
eaiDioi he apjilied elsewlieie. ("j 3 ) Tlo* exjiense of SUti‘. jmrehase lias been 
greatly exaggerated, and eonld easily be met in the same way as in Prussia — 
at that time a \eiy mueli )ninie,r (-ouiitry th.iii England is now ; the tran.s- 
action has ])aid, and the piotils of the Kailwav are a great relief to taxation. 
'W Tlie introduction of StiiO Railway.s would greatly reduce the hours 
worked by Railway servants. 

Con : (1) The English Railways are in 110 sense moiJO]Kdies, since Parlia- 
ment is always r<*ady to sancthni the iiuikiiig ol' riv.'il lines if it will serve 
a nseful pnrjiosc. The countries where coiujictition and private ow’iiership 
of Railways are fonmi arc lliose wdierc llie gieatest eoinlorl and sjieed to 
the passengei is met witli e.ondiiiie<l with e}iea]>iie.ss. (2) ContincubJ 
{State Railways are ])roverbiaI for llieir inefficiency and eki>ensive rates. 

(3) Private Companies IVecpieiitly niakt' line.s Avhich are never likely to pay, 
or not foj- many years, entirely at their own cost, w'hereas the English Post- 
office v\ill not establish a iiew' telegraph station w'ithout being gnaranteed 
against loss. Where the State departs from eoiiiincrcial jirineiples scandals 
arise, such as tho,sc connected w'ith the so-called Strategic. Railways in Framse. 

( 4 ) It rests with the electors to choose their own nnunhers ; if they choose 
Railway directors, that is their eoneern It is also oidy iialnrjil that where 
tin- Itiiilwav Ponip.‘iiiiis (iiid Ihcmwlves iiicnaecd by j»redatory legislation 
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they should seek to protecl Ihoiusclves. The task of koo]>ing State Railways 
fi*ec. from ]>arty politics is aliuosl iinpossilile in a demociatic country. 
(5) Tlie advantages due to the cessation of eornpetition would be as nothing 
conijMircd with the inertia engendered by the abseneo of all stimulus to 
exertion and progress. ( 0 ) The economy due to the abolition of directors 
would be iiiHigiiiticaiit. The chief dilliculty of State Railways is liow to 
keep theni clear of })ai'ty ])olitics, as it is obvious that such a complex 
business could not be managed^ as the Post-ofilce i.s, by a chief^who would 
pjohfthly have to resign just as he liad learnt his woi'k. In Australia the 
^ system of iiou-polilitial commissioners holding their posts on the same terms 
* as Her Majesty’s Judges has not been very successful, and in A'ictoria has 
^eoii dc.liuitely abandoned. . (J) The country districts are bolter served in 

England than in (h'rmany, (g) IJnifonu rating has often hecn tried — 
iiotaltly on the Prussian State lUilways — hut given U[i in all cases as 
ini]»ractica]‘le : and it is only rigid that when one man can, by taking a whole 
trjiiu or by lilling a trju-k, saxc the Company ceiiain expenses, he should be 
« bargi*r 1 at a lower rate. .9,' If tbc Compaiues choose to carry lirst and 
second-class passcngi'vs .it a loss they must In? allowed t<» do so at their own 
fJOSt . ( 11 ) Thei’c must always he great ditliiailty in i-lassifyiiig ditferciit 

kinda of goods, and tlieie is no reason to believe that the State Railways 
eonhf do anything in this direction which the Private Com|)auies canfiot do. 
( 12 ) iiiiTuissioiicrs ii])])(iinted by the Italian Coveninxml to inquire into the 
working of the Italian .State Jtailways, ami to cvamiim tlie leliitive merits of 
the Stab* and Piivale Ttailu.ay Systems, re[)orted in favoui’ of the l.itter, on 
the ground tlnil nothing wliieh the lormer eould douonld not be belter done 
by the latter ; while the latter, he.^ides giving their customers many facilities 
which the former did md give, were luindi better and more econoiuieally 
worked, and, Jibovc all, were free from all political bdhicnce. (I 3 ) The 
expenses of State pureliase would he so heavy that the traiisar’tioii eould 
iieA'er*|))U’. The profits made by the JVu'Ssiaii Sl.ile Railways are quite 
illusory, siiiee a more than etpial sum is spent bii thi’iii, and ligures in the 
Jhidget. (U) Slate ownoiship would involve the Slate in all t.he dangers 
of strikes, etc., and h'av(‘ Parliament o]ien to undue intluem‘e from tlie voti'.s 
of K,ailw:i3" men. 

RATES : their division between owner and occupier. 

Pro : (1) The occupier pays all the rales, whilst the, iiwiier (01 the varimia 
owm'is, wiu'ie there .iie suverai iiiten'sts) gets a i)oitimi of the benefit. Each 
class should pay in pmpoitiuii to the benefit received. (2) It would be 
<|uite h'asihle to divide tin* burden nc.ir enough for all juacdical ]uirposes, and 
, to ensure I hat it sh.ill he faina tlian the presenl hajdia/anl system. (3) It 
would be imieh iimre siiujile, and avohl many dillicuUies (such as y(‘arly 
.iHscssmi'iil'', were a lixed proiaution of the whole rates, not lueiely one or 
two sjieeial rates, to be thrown on the ]>roperty as a whole. It could be 
easily worked llirougli the existing machinery, and could he (salciilatcd by the 
rateq>ay<‘V, who wmdd only have t«» deduct from his rent payments a certiiin 
fixed sum, just as he now' does in the case of the Income Tax. ( 4 ) The 
]»i’iiiciple, though in force in coimcetion with the Income Tax (Scotland and 
Iivland), has not been found 10 rai.se rents. (5) It was reeoininended by 
committi'c.s in 18 t )6 and 1870 . 

Con : (1) The present system has grown iij> gradually, and represents a 
v'eiy just division. Xo oceiijaer lakes a house in ignorance of the ujiproxi- 
malc ainoiint of the rates. (2) Tliat it is imjiossible to arrive at an 
ahsohitely fair division of the burden is a siitlicient argument against disturb- 
ing exist'iig arraiigenicnts, under which at least rough justice is done. 
(3j The pre.sent system is the mo.st .sini])le ; the occu]»ier is always to be 
found, wliilst it is not alvvay.s i-asy h» trai;c the landlord. ( 4 ) The proposed 
system would tindouhtedly raise rents in the end. 
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RBPERBNDUM, THB. 

Pro : (1) Tlie ad(mtn)n of the fiom]nilsory Reforeuduni, and jjossibly the 
Initiative, would he the greatest (Kissihlc wifeguanl af^ainst suddon lainpering 
witli the coiisLiiiitioii ; as it would he applied only on important questions of 
constitutional change, it would not involve any serious change in the routine 
of govci'iiment. (2) EnglisJi statesmen who arc wont to congratulate 
tlicmseh'es on the democratic nature of our Constitution, and on tlieir subser- 
vience to t'tie will of the ]K‘opIe, can hardly object to any incasure the sole 
purjiort of which is to increase the eflicieiirT of ])opular control. (3) Tlio 
cheeks to ovei’-hasty legislation exorcized hy the House of Lords in this 
country, and the various Senates abroad, are inellieicnt, for lliey fiuislitule it 
the eyes of the niashcs a deliance on the iKirt of the aiisloeiaey and ])lutocracy 
to llte wishes of the jieopje : wherc-by the issui* beeonies a did'ereiit one, and 
measures wliieb may liave had their siippoit helore, di» so no loiigei on 
aeeoiiul of their merits, but becaiise they have been idontirnMl with the eausi- 
of jiopuhir rights. (4) tieiioral Lh'cl ions are snj>posed to be an appeal to 
ibe eoun-iy on jiarlieiilai' iiieaMiiies: llie issues a le, howevii', so obscured by 
\arious si<le issues, lliat il is ofieii impossible to altribuir* success to any 
sjMs'ific eanse. The llefcrendum would abolish this inieertainty. and lyiider 
il impossible for a measure of wbieb llie ]ii'o])le disa]»pro\e t(> bet-ome law. 

(5) li would force the elee1oi-s lo \ole bn measm-es. not for inen ; this tliev 
aie pei'lectly »'om['etent to «lo : candidates are supj»oried h‘ss because! of Iheii 
indivielual litness than liecause they represent a ])arly <>r aie j>ledged to 
sup})ort a j>artienlaj' iiolics or statesman <»f whom the eleeirn's appi'oNe. 

( 6 ) The llefereiidum would be most valiiabh‘ as an educational fimte)i. 

I'lieouraging in tin* electors the hahit (tf thinking foi ihemselvi's on alj 
questions of the <la>. (J) Tin* adoption of the Referendum wouhl not 

render Parliament uiineeessar\ : it wouhl make U more neee'ssary, for il 
wenild be tin* eliity of i\Ienib(*rs lo decide how each measure should be virawn 
iij*, ainl to setlle all ([uesfnins of detail c.omieeted therewith, tlu'se being 
jioinla on which the peojde would not la* eonipeteiii to act. (g) 'i’he 
Ib'fereiidnm has lieeii at work for many years in Switzerland, and partially 
tried in several Slates of Ihe ATnerieuii Union ; in all case^ il has heeii a great 
success. (9' Tlieie are many points eonneeteil with onr legal and commercial 
.systems on which the ]ieople wonhl cxjirc.ss a nnui* unbia.ss«*d ojiinioii than a 
Hnii.se (d‘ Commons made up of lawvei.^. banl.(*rs, and ('onijiany promoter.s. 
( 10 ) The adoption of rhe Rcfeieiidum w’oiild weaki ii the (lelrimeiilal inlliienec 
cxei’eized hy llie Party S\ stem over J'^nglUli politi<*s : oratory and argimieiil 
no longer weiglj in a Hou.se of (kminioiis marie n]» of Mcmbeis who vole 
ill aeeord.iijee with the ordeis of the Party Whip — it w'oiild be. ollierwi.'Jc in 
view oi an innnediale ajmeal to tlie eounlrx, ClD (Some; A partial 
iipjilifiition of tin* Reforeinlum might be made as an c.vperimeiit. (12; The 
fact that tin* Referendum is iiot d(*man(lejl hy a large section of the people is 
n»i argiiiiK'nl agaiii'd its iiilrodnelion. Its arhaiitages are much moie likely 
to be ree«)gnized after than before its adojilion. (13) i»elwr*en the (ieneral 
Kh*elions, (piestioiis .sometimes arise that weie in‘\er discussed between a 
Member and his e,on.st.itucnls ; the. foniier then acts w'ithoiit eonsiilting the 
wishes of the lall«*r, and occasionally in ojqiosition to them. (14) The 
jieoplc hav«* no tem]»bitioii to eorn]Momise ])riiieij»les. 

Con : (1) SiiHicicnt eh(*cks to hasty legi.slation already exi.sl. in the Press 
and in public o]»iijion ; moreover, it Avmild always be in the hands of .^,he 
Jegislalmc or executive to decide* what riiicstions were or were not questions 
of eonstitutioiial change, and they woiilJ thus be able lo defy tlie ojiiiiion ol 
the House rif Coinnious. (2) The English Constitution already errs on the 
side of deinoeracy, and in ii society where jirivalc* properly i.s recognized, and 
there are wide ditl'eien(*(*s in the relative 7K).s8c.s.sionK and ea]Mi(*iiies of the 
eitii^ens, it is unwi.se to leave the final deeiMon on all vital uiatler.s in the 
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liJiiuls of the poinilacc*. (3) The Uouhc of Loi-ds, as ruprosenting the 
wcaltli, the iiitelleft, and the culture of the coniitry, is the nioet efficient 
chock to ill-considered legislation. So far from weakening the House of 
Lords, the attacks on it have merely strengthened it. ( 4 ) la a General 
Election, statesmen are so identified with the measures they propose or 
oppose, and candidates elected so often on tlie ground of their support or 
opposition to a i)articular jadicy, that it is clear that tlie o]jinion of the 
majority on the main issue is the decisive factor in the situation. (5) The 
electors, while })erfcctly competent to decide between the capacities of two 
ctPWdidatrs, arc not fit to decide on questions of general iiolicy. (0) The 
•efficiency of the (Jovenimeut is a nnich more im]>ortant aim tlian the 
•rhication of voters, who ought to ohlain their education in a less cx]>nnHive 
iiijiiiiioi’ Ihiiii by tanijicriiig witli the Constitution. (7) Tlie adoption of the 
Uefeieiidimi would deslroy the rcs]K)iisibility of the House of Commons, and 
deten'orale I he t<m(* of its idembers. ( 8 ) Swit ;<erlaiid is too siriall, and its 
iiiliMbitaiits t «)0 jioor, to aflord any prceedeiil for the siuecssful working of a 
similar system in a <leiisely jiopnlated and w(‘altliy country like England. 
The f*xp(Miment in the Cnited Slates has heem so very partial that it is 
im]m.ssil)le to sav liow fai it would be a success if tried all round. 
( 10 ) Under the Ih'fercndnm tin* l^irly System would he a.s ramjiant as cvci , 
since ^he muss of voters, being ignorant on general questions, would* follow 
one side- or the oilier, and men keen to cany a reform would buy support for 
their jiartieuliii liobby hy jinnidsing .suiqiort to othei' meir.s hobbies, hebates 
in the House of (kunmoiis would ru] lidly deteriorate imdei the Ite-ferendiini, 
and would be left, almost eiitindy yi the hands of iiieii anxious to distinguish 
themselves in the eyes of the j)eo]de. (H) A partial application of the 
Jtefereiiduin would j«to'( iiotliing.is to its applicability in its corn])lcte, form, 
and would tend to ja-oduce an ini]ne.ssion that the ^'ioiistitution might be 
altered to suit a mere whim of the moment. ( 12 ) y ntil the Referendum 
is ask(fl for, it would he absurd to introdnee it. (13) (i^onie) The adir,)tiou 
of shorlrM* Parliaments wuiild siipjdy the want olT touch lM‘tw(!en a Member 
and Ids eonsiitiicmy Iw'tb'i ihaii any violent change in Hie eoiistitiilion, 

REG-ISTRATION OP TITLE TO LAND. 

Pro: (1) Since the present band Transfer is very eunil»er.some and 
expensive, it. would be beth*r to suli.'ititute for it one whereby a purcliasci 
could, on jiaynieiM nf a small fee, obtain all iieecssary information respecting 
his intended jmrehase. Tiaiid Registry Offices should be established, and all 
owners be required to rogisier Llieir holdings and give evidence of their title 
within a specific lime. (2) (Some) Registration of Title might be, left to 
,thp diseretion of the landow'iiei ; most would avail themselves of it. ( 3 ) It 
would facilitate the transfer of land, and would render the .sale of jiortions of 
estates more easy, (4) 11 would facilitate the jmreliase of land by a tcnaiil 
farmer or small holder. In diminishing the costs of Iraiisfer, which are now 
out of all proportion to ilie value of a snial) jiroperty. (5) The ju’eseiit 
..'system i.s responsible for delay and litigation. Under Ri*giPlration, the, titles 
would lie fixed once for all, and there could be no di.spute, whereas now 
transfers licconn* nnm* eo.stly at each traiisuetion. ( 0 ) I’he ]U’opo.sed .system 
would make the ]»ro(*e.ss of r:iising money on mortgage much safer for the 
mortgagee, for iHie landlord would have to register all nnulgages on his 
estate, hence there could be no doubt as to ]»ossible juioi* mortgages. This 
wouid not subject the landhmVs affinrs to inquisitive, pcojile anymore than is 
the ca.se with wills at Somerset Hou.se. (J) Registration would remove 
all dangci of fraud by forged title deeds, etc., in the selling of land. 
(0) Regiatralioii in .some shape prevails in Scotland, Ireland, and Australia, 
and has .succeeded very well. 

Con ;*(1) The pmpo.serl sehenie would be impracticable, and would cause 
hardship to the lainlowiier, imismuch as lie would be eouipelled to exjiose his 
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tilles to pulilic vio.w, wliothcr he wanted to sc'll his land or not, with the 
danger that a flaw might bo discovered in them. ( 2 ) If purely voluntary, 
any Act would be a dead letter. (3) It would destroy the old families, and 
concentrate the land in the hands of rich business nioii, who would regard it 
purely as a speculation. ( 4 ) Tt is impossible that a mere reduction in the 
cost of Land Transfer could enable a man to buy his farm if ho were not 
otherwise able to do so ; it docs not do so in America or Australia ; and even 
if it did tjfe capital outlay involved w’ould merely diminish the working 
funds at his disposal. (5) The proposed system would lead to much 
litigation conceruing disputed titles, and woiihi i)e a boon to none but needy 
lawyers* (Q) It would be a great hardship to com2)el a hijidnwuor to make 
the transaction public every time he raised a mortgage, esj>ecially in the cast- 
of business men, who very often tide over dilliciilties by raising money on 
their residential estates— transactions which iimst he conjplctcd as secretly as 
possible, for tfie sake of maintaining credit intact, ( 7 ) Itegistration of 
Title would jjreveiit fraud; hut this solitaiy advantage offered hy it ^^0llIci 
not outweigh the liardsliiiis it would iiitliet. 

RBVBRSIONISTS, RATING OF. 

Pro; (1) In order to repay the capital borrowed for the purposes of 
pennaiient improvenicnts a separate rale should l)c imposed on owniefs, for 
under tlie present system the greater part of the henelit goes io them, wliilst 
the occui>ier pays for lliem. (2) The tenant gets little advantage from a 
sinking lund, since few are likely to he in possession when the loan is finally 
repaid ; thus the whole benefit is really rcaiM‘d by the landlord. (3) Wliilst 
the. occupier would pay the interest on the loan raised to meet these improve- 
ments, tlie onua of repaying the ea]>ital would rest on the owner, as the 
permanent interest in the pro]»erty is vested in him. ( 4 ) Such a measure 
would help towards a fair readjustment of the iueijleiiee of rating. 

Con; (1) Permanent iniprove;iieiit.s benefit the oetMijue)' for thVl time 
being far more than the owner, and it is not fair to fax him on a prospective 
benefit, vvhi(!h may perhaps ne ver accrue to him. ( 2 ) It is impossible to 
aeeuratcly appfU'tion the l>cnefits received in this or in any other similar ease. 
(3) Tlic actual sinking fund itself, or the part which goes to the extinction of 
del»l, is iiitinitcsimal in proportion: and, as this is tlie only sum that enn 
rightly be called tlie landlord’s, it is not ''.orth while to alter the whole 
rating of a locality on its account. ( 4 ) No reform of local rating can he 
piecemeal ; it must he e.omprehensivi*. 

RIGHTS OF ANIMALS 

Pro : (1) In the sense that men ha.’c rights, animals also luive rights, 
though ill a leaser degree. These rights consist in wliat Herbert Sjieneer 
calls the “ restrie.Lod freedom'’ to live u natural life in harmony with tlio 
permanent requirements of the eomnmnity. (2) Though the public is 
only just beginning to recognize these lights, the subjeet is one which has 
atlraeled attention in tlie earliest times. One of the maxims of the 
Ihiddhist and Pythagorean canons w’as “ not to kill or injure any innocent 
animal.” Jeremy Beiitham asserted the rights of auiinals. (3) Animals 
havH alreaily ccitaiii limited rights, which are recognized in private lujige 
and hy legal eiiactrncnt. But legislation (in llreiit Britain, at lea.st) allows 
men to torture or burn alive a liare or a rabbit, or any other animal whi<di 
the law docs not consider “domestic.” (4) The most urgently needed 
now is some intelligible principle whicli shall consist eiitly indicate the true 
liiip,a of irian’s moral relation to>\ards the lower animals. The rights of 
animals now aie suhordinate to almost anythinjj that can h(‘ construed into 
a lunnaii “want,” iiiclncling ttesh eating, fur and leather wearing, hunting, 
and scientific research. ( 5 ) animals live (if left to their t]*tie selves) 
their own lives fitly, ainl indicate a marked sense of individuality, they 
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show tlio highest moral and there can be ‘no higher in man. 

( 0 ) Animals .are weak, and need inan*s protcotion ; and before ];Miiii or deatli 
is inflicted, wo must be assured tliat it is necessar}'. (7) If rights to 
exist must be reciprocal, what claim can a lunatic or an infant have on our 
protection ? 

Con : (1) It is purely arbitrary to say that animals have rights in the 
sense in wdiioh men have tliem, even if the rights claimed for animals are 
less comprehensive than those of men. We may be said to have duties of 
kindness towards animals, but it is incorrect to represent thesd^as strictly 
dftties towards the aniinals themselves. (2) A flesh diet being necessary 
for the inhabitants of colder regions, at any rale, it is not possible to put 
iato practice the teaching of the Buddhists or Pythagoreans on this point. 
(3) Animals are protectcul because they are valuable, and not because they 
liave rights.'* In Hk; case of wild animals iJiey are destroyed and hunted, 
because either they may be <langerous, or the. liunting may give pleasure. 
(Some) It is WTong in man to ill-treat animals unnecessarily, inasmuch as it 
is dcnioralixiiig to his own liner instincts. (4) It is iin]>ossiblc to draw 
any but a purely arbitrary line betAvecn animals which sliouhl be protected 
by law and those which shouhl not. That such a lino is necessary appears 
self-evident, however, wlieii we reflect that, otherwise, on the evolution 
hy]) 0 |liesis, it wouhl be impossible to stop anywhere sJiort of protoplasm, 
unless, indeed, we aie. jiiepare<l to show exactly where intelligence begins. 
(5) It is absurd to say that animals have a moral purpose of their own. 
Even the dog seems to have no higher motive than to please his master. 
( 0 ) Animals are not always the weaker, and in soino cases man has to ho 
protected from them. If in order \o live man must kill, then he is justified ; 
the same argument would apjdy to .V'ientilie research to save him from 
tliseasc, to Imiiting to give hijn pleasure, and to the wearing of animal products 
to give him warmth and uomfort. (J) The infant and the lunatic have 
this claim on the jirotccfion of soeiefy ; to preserve itself, if h>r no rj.'*'iiral 
rca.soii, society must protect the young, and all men feel lliat they themselves 
iniglit become insane. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, STATE ENDOWMENT OF, 

Pro : (1) l^e^'ond a few temporary endowments of small value, no direct 
peiuiniary eTicounageraciit is at jaeseiit given to the scientific worker. Only 
i‘X('cptionally constituted minds arc fitted for the work of scientific discovery, 
and it is impossible to caic.ulate what discoveries arc lost to llie w'orld 
through the fact that these few cxcejdional minds have to spend most of their 
energy on bread-winning. (2) As the highest kind of scientific work 
research should he endowed with special prizes ; hut, instead, every difficulty 
is put in its way, and every otlier kind of work is paid nither than this. 
(3) The gifts of the teacher and of the discoverer arc totally distinct. 
The discoverer is rewarded by a profe.ssorial chair, because there is no other 
reward to give him, and t.he result often is that his pu]>ils get the woi‘.st 
possible teaeliing. Tims the cause of education suffers indirectly, because 
research is not jiaid. (4) The principle of division of labour is in tliis 
case utterly igiioj-cd, though everyone must realize how much tlu) world 
would have lost bad Darwin or Xewton had to spend his time in lecturing 
and examining.* 

Con : (1) Tlie worker is the best juiigc of the value of his work, and, 
un^er the pi'csent system, he. is left to tlic task of enforcing his merits 
on those around him as best he may. The Endowment of Keseaich would 
necessitate the organization of a special Board, whose duty it would bo to 
criticize the value of the research woik done. Such a Board would 
inevitably tend to become conservative, and to refuse reward to discoverers 
whose investigations were novel. (2) Endowment of Research by the Stats 
would render the ratepayer the real adjudicator regarding the value of any 

M 
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(rivi'U vesoai-ch ; an arrangcinput whicli woiilil tend to hinder the puranit 
of truth, ratlier than to further it. (3) Tcaehing would degenerate if the 
men of insiglit were all told off to another duty. Teaching helps the 
scientist enoruiously, and forces liini to he clear in his own mind. 
(4^ Under this system, a tendency to theorise in Science would be fostered, 
as there would be a motive for seeking m)Vt!lties, which would not ht*. 
i*ounterhalnnc.ed by the necessity for constantly going ov(*r the woi‘k of 
ju’rvious ol^ervers in the ]ii*ocess of teaching, TVjrwin and hTewton were not 
lost to the \vorld ; true genius always ‘Mvill «)ut.” 

SEA SERPENT, THE : ITS EXISTENCE. 

Pro; (1) There is ahuiidaut evidence that huge Sea Stjr)>cnts, or uiarin- 
monsters more or less like serpents but at present unelassilicd, inhabit 
the sea. The <'vid(inoo is continuous, and dat(‘H from Olans Magnus (16th 
i-eiituiy) to Dr. Faniuhar Matheson (Sei)t., 1893) and Capt. R. .1. Cringle 
(Dec., 1893). Possibly the number of siieh monsters is small. (2) Tlie 
oviileiico cannot be explained away by any theory of optical illusion, lor 
(■xami»le, in the moht roeciit anthciitie-ateil instfine.e of its (diservation (1893), 
Dr. Alath('Son said, “ What I saw precludes all jKissihility of such an 
exj)lanatiiiii. In the ease of opth;al illusion, what the 1 * 3*0 sees becomes 
alteiiuated, and thus gradually disaj^pcars. lint in the ease of the er-ature 
] saw, it slowly des<!eijded into the water; it n'iipftcared the same wa 3 ^ 
graduall 3 '' aseeiidiiig. I saw it iiio\e its head from si<le, to side, and 1 
noticed the glisleuiug of Die light on its smooth, W(‘t skin.” Cajit. Cringle 
said, “I have been s«i ridieule<i about ibe thing that 1 have many times 
wished lliat anyhod}' islst* had seen that Sea Monster I’athcr than m**. 

1 have been told that it was a siring of ]iorpois(*.s, that it was an island 
ot seaweed, ami 1 do not know what besides. Ihit if an island of >;eaweed 
can travel at the rate of fourteen knots an hour, or il‘ a suing of porpoises 
ejin stand iifieen leet out of the. water, then I give in, and eonfess » iiysclf 
deceived, 8 m li, how’over, could not he.’’ (3) The oviPieneo us to Sea 

Monsters is likely to he minimised bueanse anyone rep<*i‘ting to have seen 
one gets so laughed at for his jxAins. Until comj»arative!y icoeiilly teles of 
gigantic cnttlc-iishes were reganled with incredulity; yet. the existence of 
such creatures is now as much a recognixed .seieiitihc fact as lh.at of the whale. 

Con: (1) Sea Scrjiejits ami Sea Moiist.-rs are in most ea.scs merely 
ei cations of super.slitious wondcr-nioiigcjr or “ cnterpriziiig ” editor.s. In 
I’higland they occur only when the “.siliy season” iirrives with its showers 
of frogs and monstei jiikc ; and in yuneiicain the cr)]urniis of ohsciire local 
])aper.s. ( 2 ) A long trail of seaweed rocking upon lh() .sea surface, or a 
pro(,*essioi) oj' jiorjioises, is enough to account for a rejiort of a 8 ea Serjient. 
As a rule, the i cjiorter is a superstitiou.s .siillor, often at a great distance from 
the ol)jee 1 . of his observation. Di’. Matheson's and Cajit. Cringle’s rejairts, 
though inter(*.sling, arc wanting in .suilieienL .scion title verification to be 
aceoptftd as seienlilic evidence ; and it is doubtful if the iiitriiiHic unlikoli- 
lioud of tlie. existence of the.se nionsters can he disproved until avc liave an 
actual spe.eimcii in oui- hands. (3) Though it is wise to keep an open 
mind in all matters of natural science, it is almo.st ci'i lain that e.xamjdes of 
(lead S(ja Monsters would have turned iiji, if th(*.y had exi.sted. , 

SECOND BALLOTS. 

Pro ; (1) The system of Second Ballots, by forcing the successful 
candidate to have, a clear majority of the votes pulled, would lead to a truer 
rcj»r(isentation of the people. (2) ^Vitllout a Second Ballot it is quite 
]iossihle for a man to tic e.lectcd wlio has gained little more than one.-tnird, 
or even lejss, of the vote.s polled. (3) Second Ihillots would destroy the 
force of tlie argument brought by the local caiu'us managers, etc., against 
Lalioiir e^indidatcs and others, tliat they are going to split tlie })arty. 
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( 4 ) Tlie grontnr tlu* iiuinber of ilic candidates, the greater the choice of 
the electorate. (5^ dittieiilt for the party ofUciaJa to detido 

which of two or tliree caiulidatf'S will be likely to secure moat vptes ; which 
dilfKJulty would be ubolislicd by a system of Second Ballots. (0) Such a 
syfitem would tend lo c(iUiitt‘ract the tyranny exercised by party feelings, 
and to reduce the power of caucus managers and others. (7) It would 
enable opiiiiojia to be heard that non have no (;l)arjcc of being discussed 
at all. ( 8 ) It would reveal tlie strengali of ditferent sections i)f a party, 
tllul thus prevent small but noisy minorities from obtaining an undue 
• amount of attentioji. (9) As candidates would not be forced to com- 
^u'oniisc so much on vujions <|ue8tioiis, they would be niucli more 
indepeiidciit. ( 10 ) IJndui* multi plication uf candidates might be checked 
by demamliug a dejiosit burn each, to be forfeited iu the event of his 
jiot obtaining more lliiiii a lived proportion of tlic votes jiolled. (|1) The 
multi plication of Liberal •'anditlates ol vaiious sliades of ojiinioii already 
threatens tlu* Liis-ral pnrty with tlisniption, and 1ms lost them many seats. 
( 12 ) 'Fhe system is \(Jiy common ahioad, and works well there. 

Con : (1) Then* is no necessity for eiiunge ; under iln* present system the 
jicojile are adequately rrqirrsented. ( 2 ) To constitute an ellectivc Tiuijority 
there|umst be a eoniinon body of opinion, strong enough to hold a fiarty 
together: and it may be jiresiimed that whi'rc there is not enough in 
eommoii between two parlies t«» eiiabh- one to give way to the other on an 
iiMportant point, tlie binding fons- of iIiom* eoiniimii ojtiiiions is not very 
great. f3' l'’n'’tioii would liavedjetii engendered to sucli an e.vteiit within 
the jiarty by the First IJalloi, that tlie •oidlietiiig members of a party would 
not l>e so willing lo eo-ojierate at ilie iSecoud. Besides wliieli, the extra expense 
involved vould make it imi'‘h haider for the Ijabon. candidate, to stand. 
( 4 ) Tin*, system would encourage the multi] die, atioii of jiarties, as the 
Fi'em!^ Cliamlier. (5; It is im part of our electoral machinery to Jielp 
the iioliticiil parties to know their own minds, ifor is there siiflicient reason 
why tlie whole niaeliinery of government sliould be tlirovvii out of order for 
that jiui’posfj. ( 8 ) TJk' (*vils of tlie eaiuais are inuch exaggcraitid : party 
discipline i.s a vm-y valuable factor in our ]>olitieal lile. ( 7 ) Such a 
system would inultijily fads and biddists in the House of Commons. 
( 9 ) Second Ballots would not abolish the necessity for eonqirornise, at Iwist 
during the second election, if not during tlie lirst. Would a I{adie,al 
teetolnkr vote fora Liberal bre^^er, even though he were the elected of the 
]»arty? would lie iioi. rather vole e\oji for a Tory? (IQ) A dtqiosil 
system would cou.stitulc a ])ro]»erty qualilieation and introduce a speculative 
ele.UK’iit, siina; iio man can accurately forecast the number of votes lie is 
"likely to poll. 

SEX IN FICTION. 

Pro: (1) The se.\ problem, i.r. the relation of the sexes to one another, 
is the most im}iorLant social tiroblem, and forms tin* basis of most fiction. 
■( 2 ) I1‘ treated with re.straiiit, it ajfords botli inst ruction and arnuscmeni to 
the reader. All books cannot be written for the ‘‘young jierson.” 

Con; (1) The novel reader of To-day is sick of the .so-called “ sex- 
lirdblem," vhiel^does not really exist for ]iurt*-m hided jieople. l<ji<:h new 
writer seems to go move and more, fully into prurient details. This is 
specially noticeable in books wTitteii by women ; and .society should make a 
staiih against it, as it. t(*uds to lower the standard of purity. ( 2 ) t^ii’ls 
secretly obbdu possession of liooks of this kind, whether their parents like 
it or not. The result i.s that a girl lo-day often knows a great deal moic than 
is good for lier. Knowh'dge leads to e.on ver.satioii on tojiics w'liieh used to be., 
arid should .still be, held sae.rcd ; and convei-sation .sometimes loads to actual 
niisconduci. In any case the mind is degraded, and the instincts get 
warped. 
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SOCIALISM. {See (’or,r,i!rTivjsu.; 

SOCIALISM AND NATUEAL SELECTION. 

Pro: (1) Socialism, by Nccuriiig lio eacli member of the comraunity 
sidequate nicaii.s of subfiistoiice and by maintaining him in comfort, w'ould be 
incompatible witli the clfoctive working of Natural Selection, since not only 
would the ^Socialist State support all its members alike, but would also 
en(;ouragc them to porjietnato their sjKJcios. (2) Sonifs such form ^f 
Artificial iSclection as is proposed by Socialists to meet the case, would be 
I'ppellcnt to and ipjcctcd by the members of any healthy-minded society, 
and would not be half so efrectual as the more simple mctliod of Natural 
Selection. (3) Statistics show that, whereas the average human life has 
incrP!i.sed during the last 30 years, the relative numlicr of those living to old 
ago lias decreased, leading us to think that the vitality of the race is 
deoi’pabing, tlioiigli weakly pcojile arc, by improved methods, ke])t alive 
longer than formerly. If tins he the ease under (Hir juesent system of 
society, it may conliileiilly he ]»rprliei.cd that the evils will he greatly 
eiihaiicGd in society niidi'r a Socialist Stale, in wbieh so imieh «‘are is to be 
bestowed on its w'cakly members. 

Con: (1) The system of pri\ale |ttoperly means iliat wi.vikly, diScased 
peojile, who nndev a healtliy sy.Kleni would die out, are jiampered, kej)t, in 
tlie height of luxiiiy, and married by beaiitibil w'ornen, thus being en- 
couraged to i»eipeTuute their species; wbiLst men j>hyhieally mo.st lit and 
liPiiltby arc, owing to jioverty, unable to mairy till late in life. (2) As 
]M'evoidivp medicine beciomes dail)' more ]>prlecl, .so tin* splcct’v ageneies, Le. 
the vanous diseases which attack the weakly, Ii»sc their force ; as it is im- 
]»o.ssihle in tlie ])rc.serit state of public opinion to allow cei tain diseases Lo go 
micliPckod, it beeoine.s necessary that some aj’titieial snbstituti- blnndd be 
found to ])erform their worl , tliat at least eerlain members of the eomilmnit.y 
be ])rcvc!ited fiom porjielnaling their species. Competition does not lead to 
the pre.sprvation of the best, but tin- most punning, members ol .society. 

SPECIAL ASSESSMENT OP LAND AND BUILDING 
VALUES. 

Pro : (1) In every lioiise there arc tw'o values, w'liich are radically distinct 
— {a) that of the building ihself, (b) that of tb,* land it occupies. They 
should naturally be sejiarately as.sesKed. (2) Tlio value of the building is 
a temporary one, that of the land is pemian ut. .liisiiee, tlicrcfore, demands 
that each "i)prson enjoying tliesp > allies .should pay his ow'ii assessinenls. 

(3) The tenant alreatly pays the full aiMount tliat tlie ]»rop»*ity is worth ; it 
would be unlikely that tlie landlord eouid obliiin iimcb more rent from liini. 

(4) There would be no dilliculty in scjiaraiing values in lliia way ; it is done 
liy surveyors in assessing them under the present systpiri. 

Con : (1) Kating sliould be as condensed as possible, and the sim]jlcr the 
basis of its calculation t!»c better. (2) Under Special Assessment it would 
be impossible to apportion tlie charges acenralely, as the tcrnis on which 
buildings and land arc held by tenants and snb-tp.iiants differ materially. 
(3) Separate Assessment W'ould lead to the tenant paying thp Jaiidlord’s ra’ces, 
in the shape of increased rent ; and he would thus gain nothing. (4) It 
would he most difliciilt to make a distinction in such a manner as to avoid 
disputes. For a surveyor to do a thing for his owu convenience is'^very 
different from his undertaking it as a public duty. 

SPELLING REFORM. ENGLISH. 

Pro : (1) The importance of good English elocution is beginning to he 
recognized. Even amongst the w'ell-ediicated, a clear and beautiful pro- 
nunciation is exceedingly rare : and it is not common to meet with iinifonnly 
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uccuratu sijclling. riiilologists agree iliai tiequaluiaiicc witli tlie wiittcii 
flyinliols of a language is nut an adequate kiioWledgc of tlio language itself, 
and tlicy are almost unanimoiiR in favour of some reform, (2) English 
spelling is a great hindrance to the intelligent study of phonology : the same 
sounds are always ma8(|uerading in a new dress. Sj)elling should be refonned 
»>ij the basis of phonology. ( 3 ) t>uch a reform would sav«j an immeuse 
amount of time now wasted hy the young in attempts to master spelling. 
( 4 ) It would ])reserve rather than desUoy the ermtinuity of t4|e language, 
pur early writers spell in very dilferent ways from that of the ])reseiit 
day. It is not proposed to create a sud«h*ii break, but to introduce a new 
system gradually, and when once il is eslahlishcd, to maintain it for all 
•time. 

Con: (1) A change in our S]it;lling would cause an fiiormous and uii- 
nec-essary amount of trouble. Adults would have to relearn their language, 
or he I'oiihidercd antiquated. Xo such rcfonii is needed. The time a criiltTis 
said to waste <in Icai ning t(» spell is not really wasted. Education is not only 
a means of storing ,'ieeurate ini'orinalioii, hut consists in the culture of tlie, 
mind, for uhicli jiurjiose language studies arc sp(*cially suitable. (2) An 
arlificial system would dcstro}’ the whole continuity and beauty of our 
langiiage and oiir litcralurc ; our classics would beeoiiie unreadable to mo.st 

1 »co^c of the next generation, ami our librai’ies be rendered almost useless, 
languages grow, and no artificial checks should, or probably could, be put in 
the way of their nalural dcvcloj)iuent. 

SPORT. 

in lirrt or flii of sports hmithnj, a)ul fishing. 

Pro: (V Si" ii't is one of the bnwl r*lcniciits in our national life, tcjiding 
lo keep ibe rin-c hardy ami nianiy, and lo inaiiilain the i«lca that pliyshtal 
strength is an obje'-rto be aimed at. It docs for Knglaml what military 
exen^ses atbMUjrt to <lo foi tlu* gic.d f 'oiilincntnl nali ns. ( 2 ) lu many 
ways SjKirl oliviaics tin* « vil r'flccts of cits liTI* l»y bringing man r*los<*r 
iiaiurc and to an obs<*iv.ilion of h«'rwa\s; this is so especially in shooting 
and tisliing. (3) The keen sportsman doc.s not mind undergoing a very 
large iiimaiiit of (liscoinfort in juiisiiit irf it, and this calls out in liiin the 
jioAV'-r of sacritieing the pn\seiil to iln- futnie, one of the signs of the 
sujierioiily of m.in o\er ilic brutes. ( 4 ) *Sp<U‘t encourages Llie growth of 
the powers oC olrservation, of quick c.ilculalion, ami of lanid decision. 
(5) Tin* chi<-f olrjr'ctioiis to .Spent are made on lu-luilf of so-called bumani- 
taTiaiiisni, which eiainis tluit animal'^ .'.liouhl be admitted to “rights,’’ and 
l^e rcg.irdi'd as I’.xisting for their own end. Man can toh;rato the existence 
of animals only in so far as tliey siib.serve his aims, and those which are 
either useless or liarinful to men must disaiiirear. We eannot tolerate 
jroisoiiouH animals mi tin* gnnind of soim- kindm*s.s owed by us to them. 
Rights must be leeiin'oeal, or (hey cannot exist. [Sre Righjs of Animal.s.) 
(B) Sjiort has been an I'lomeiU in the spread of civilization and in giving us 
a knowledge of unexplored parts of the wwld. It ha.s given to tlie English 
that roving s])irit wliicli has |»laeed tluuii in tin; forefront of the nations of 
tin* world. 

• Con : (1) Xo question of ‘■manliness'' can justify men in HHhuj animala 
wf'rcin to gratify thrAr phamre. Games like football, ericket, ])olo, etc., are 
jiioi'e efiicai-ious than Sjuirt pro]ier in promoting the manliness of the ract*. 
( 2 ^ The study of nature through tlm methods of science will give a iiiueh 
decjier .ind better knowledge of nature than the stray notes of tin* sporting 
Ilian. (3) Whatever may have been the case in the j).ast, Sport is now 
largely ar-companied by luxury of all kinds. (5) The denial of rights to 
animals in\olv(H the denial of rights to men, .since the evolution theory ha.s 
shown the error of assiiiniiig tluit IIuto is jiny diH'cii'iiee of kind between the 
two. The fact of tieatiug aiiimalb as a means tn their own gralilicatioii is 
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rlortiordliziTif; to mfMi. Aiiiiiuils inusi lie ijeeii to luivc nifls of tJieir own in 
nature liefore man can really ailvaiicc in his kno\Yjedf?p of nature. As in 
astronomy the ifoocentric, po in biology the autliro|)oc.('ntiie view niiist he 
abandoned. ■ (0) While Sport in the past may have ojiirntd out many 

lands, and thus liavo proriioted the spread of civilization, yet in the future it 
will probably be Ibund that it will sink into the baokgi’ound, osjiecially as the 
world advances in civilization. 

STREET^ MUSIC, LEGISLATION AGAINST. 

Pro: (1) Mentiil work is rendered more diflioult by the noises which 
disturb the rest of dwellers in big towns. Ibid enough when these noises^ 
arc confined to the rumbling of vehieles, it is worse when to this are added 
the diaeordant notes of an insLrinneiil. out, of liiue, Tjiteniry people as a 
idass are not in a position to Jive where they like ; .ind mud) g*»od worh is 
probably spoilt by llie imjiossibilily of obtaining the iieecssaiy rniiet. 

( 2 ) No one shoiihl he iillowed to make himself a miisanei* to his neighhoiirs. 
As sti’cet imisie can he as gi'eat a nnisanen as many other annoyanecs for* 
liithlen hy the law, it should be made illegal, om'd I hough it may be a means 
to ail honest, if not honourable, livelihood. ( 3 ) Streca Musie is a form ol 
hladvinail, for street musicians draw the ehief part of their money from jhose 
who pay them to go away. The ))oor may like the music, but they are not 
willing to pay for it. (4) That, sheet niiisinaiis are foreigners does not 
give them a light to hn’menl ns, and they vould not he tolerated in any 
country but KuglamJ. 

Con: (1) Street Mii.sie is a sourer of phasure lo the children of the 
slums. reo]iio who require «]iiiet must go into tin' eoiinlry. and not sei’k 
protection against the harmless riM-reations of their iieiglibours. (2) The 
calling of a strisd musician is an honest one. (3) As long as liouseholcler*-' 
are apalhclic in the matter of Street Music no nnmher of laws will cheek tiie 
iini.saiie(‘. The iioliee have , vowel hi reiiio\e the evil, and would do so did 
they think sueh action wonhl be popular. Ilhiekmail in thi.s matter is 
iiievitabh’ just as long as there, aie those who will pay. ( 4 I Most sired 
miisieians being foreigners, \\v should he (;a.refii] h-st wi* awake m the mind of 
foreign nations an idea that hostile a<*tioii is ]»rojnpted by laee hatred. 

SUGAR BOUNTIES : shall England protect her Colonies 
against the competition of foreign bounty-fed sugar ? 

Pro : (1) Tlie refusjil of England to eiite’ into a Sugar l^onveiili(»n, and 
the determination allow' herself to he swanij*ed hy foreign boiinly-fod 
.sugar, has already reduced ilie sugar growers am I reliners in the West Indies 
to the verge of bankrupley. (2) Sugar- re lining, which formerly wms a 
trade ('arried on in England, lias dwiinlled to inlinitesiuial ])roportii)ns. 

(3) >- \'eii if .some henefit ran he shown t</ have in-cnied to ecriaiii trades in 
Englaml, it must be rcinein’.iered that such licndit is very uncertain, and 
depends on the capiico of others ; and (hat, in tiu* Mieantimi’, an industry i.s 
being destroyed, and a colony bidiig driven to revolt by the ajiatliy of the 
Home (joveriimeiit. (4) The .sugar refiners of the West Indies have laid down 
the most exj»ensive ]ilant, and adojited the most fip])rovcd and eeonomie,jil 
metliods of ])ro(hie1ion ; it is untrue lo say that they have been'oeaten tlirongb 
adliering to outworn, antiipiatcd methods. It is unroasoiiahle to expeet tliem 
to compete successful ly agfnn.st such a highly artificial st,ate of atrair.s a-s is 
created by tlie foreign Ihninties. ( 5 ) I’roteetion to the extent of the 
Eoiinty would not he jnoteclion in any known sense of tlie, w'ord — it would 
simply be a rosolution 011 the part ol England lo acce]it no benefits whieli 
meant the min of a Colonial industry. (0) If England had joined the 
Sugar Convenlion of 1888, the other countries allected would have been 
bound to join loo, before long, or would have tcuind theni.selves shut out of 
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the English market. ( 7 ) governments, I'ar from abandoning BoinitioH, 

arc increasing tln'in, and there is no sign tiiat such Bounties arc unpopular as 
tli^ arc aimed at England. 

Con : (1) England not iiu naturally refiisrcl to ratify a oiu>sided con- 
vention, calculated to dc))rivc her of the great advantages she derives from 
free sugar, in order to secure a douhtful heneiit to licr Colonies. (2) Siignr- 
rcliiiiug has not declined in England, as, though the iiiimhcrof sugar-refining 
(inns has decreased, Ihc output veiiuiins the same. ( 3 ) Cheaft sugar has 
l*pen a boon to many English trarles — such as jam -making and brewing. The 
'C^olonicH can hardly cx])cct us to tlirovv men out of cm] >loy incut at home, or 
J;o give ii)) the lienefits wo already den* ve fr««n ohean sugar, to please them. 
(4) I'be sugar rctiiicrs in the AVest Indies adhere to oF)solcte methfwls, wasting 
about a third of the total product. As a matter of fact, w'crc the Bounties 
remove.d to-moiTow, thcrcM\(udd he very little dilFerence in ihc f)rice of sugar, 
which is low, owing to impiovcd methods, eti-. ( 5 ) I’rotectioii to tiie 
t'xteiil of tlie Boiiiily would hr prottM'tion jaire. and simjde, and o]M‘ii to all 
the same ohjeetioiis. ( 0 ) (.'onsideiing that the I'nitcd States and France 
ivfnsed to join the (Jonfereiirr, and a.-^ Ile'se two arc by far the greatest sugar- 
prf)fliicing countries, Ihc ( ^mvell1ioll was hound I 0 fail ; in any case the 
[nice, of sugar would have risen enoriiiously hail England cut hei'sclf oil froin 
tlw EJif»]dies of the.se nalinns. ( 7 ) There are signs that foreign govcriiipents 
arc getting tired of supplying Kiighind with clu'ap sugar, tor which their 
own jjcople have to ]iay tliree or four times the price, to the great encourage- 
ment of the English trades dc[K‘iiding on cheap sugar. Tlie rise in Gennaii 
Jind Au.stvian Bounties is insiguilieaut, as things often get worse jusi helbre. 
they inijn'ove— and public opinion *111 France seems to be going against 
Bountie.s. 

SUICIDE: is it immoral? 

P^o: (1) Suieidr is wrong, ]nM-anse a man’s iile, being a gift from (lod, 
lieloiigs to (lod, and (lod has reserved to Iliin^Hf the right, to say how* long 
a man shall Ii\e, .iiid wlien he shall die, ( 2 ) Snieidc is at variaiieo with 
the natural instinets of mankind, which jirompl he.iUliy-miuded men to lake 
ii pleasure in life, with all 1 I-. iiiniortunitic." for h.ippiness. (3) iSnic-ide is 
a derrliction of duty on (he part of .my member of society. “ VVe arc all 
members one of another,” .‘ind .siiould make onrsidvcs nscd'nl members of the 
i;ornmiiiiity to which wc all belong. ^4) Inciiralilc di.sea.se is not a 
sulf'cicnt excuse for snieide. The |irogre.s.s of medical .seiriicc renders it 
im[>ossible to .s.iy W'h.it diseases n atly are ineuralilc. (5) Advance ainl 
[iriigress ar*' po.ssible only through struggling w’ilh adver.se cireiinistaiiceN, 
and sni-h .struggle iiloiie moulds clnii'aeter ; tlie man w’lm, wlieii things look 
their hlaekest, resohes to faei- out his dilheidties lias a liner eliaracler than 
he who des(M‘ts life. (. 0 ) Tlie law is a great deterrent from Suicide, nor 
i.s a person who once has gone through tlie jnilice court charged with tlic 
oflf'iiee likely to repe.at it. ( 7 ) Abolition of the hnv would o[ion the doin' 
to grave dangers. 

Con : (1) Many religions, incladiug the Indian, liave eommeuded Suicide. 
Neither in the. Old nor in the New Testament is snieide condemned, nor W'a.s 
R denoiiiioed by the (Christian Church till tlie f^mneil of Arles, a. 7). 023. 
Suicide was coliimoii amongst the earliei (Jhristiiiii.s, and some who died thus 
have been canonised. ( 2 ) Natural instincts are no guide to conduct ; tin 
nvtiole ])rogims of medicine i.s a rebellion again.st nature. ( 3 ) So far from 
l)eiiig a dereliction of duty, suicide may he a fulfdiiicnt of a duty : for 
instance, 'vhere a man is sulfeiiiig fmm an incurable disease, and is likely 
to become a burden on others. (4) The [irogreiss of medicine is slow, and 
remedies for fatal diseases are rai'c. ( 5 ) Suicide involves a considerable 
amount of courage and xvill-power ; where tin’s is not so, and the perpetrator 
has committed suicide in order to evade the law, etc., society does not lose 
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iiiiu'li ; bhc is al least saved the iiiaiiiteiiaiice of a eriiiiiiial or weak person. 
(S) Tlie law rarely acts as a deterrent ; it often j»re.vents a man from recon- 
sidering his resolve, and eggs him on in order to escape the ignominy of 
being brought up before the magistrates. (7) The eases whci*e one man 
could persuade another to take his own life would be very rare, and wonld 
l>robably be held iiiiirJer under any law. 

SUNDAY CLOSING OF PUBLIC HOUSES. 

Pro: (1) Piildic Hcuises should he closed throughout Miiinlay. Wagis 
being jiaid on Suturda}, labourers until rally gravitate on Sunday to the only 
place of ciijoyinent ojien to them ; hence Sunday drinking is probably 
heavier than that of any other day ol‘ the week. ( 2 ) is wrong to 
tem]»t the working classes, who should he i>rote(;lod as far as ])0SBiblc. 
(3) Drinking is bad for a man’s work ; and consequently Monday lias earned 
the name of “ Rlue Monday,” as on it men recover fi'om the effects of their 
Sunday’s dcbauih. P^vcii v\licii they go to work, the work is of an inferioi’ 
quality. (4) The liquor trade is the only ini])ortant one which hiis the 
privilege of trading on Sundays. (5) Sunday opening is a hardship to 
ihe cmijloui'i and cniphi/ct's, as well as t<) their pi incii)als, who are compelled 
by cun I petition to do as others do. (0) The Clubs of the rich are dift/'reiit. 
Drinking is merely incidental to them, and Clubs are biss frequented on 
Sunday tlian on any other day. (7) (Some) The question as to Siimlay 
(Closing ought to be left to the bic.il authorities. 

Con: (1) Suiulaj' Clo.siiig would not ]»reveiil excessive drinking on 
Sundays. In Edinburgh, where the Chusing obtains, Sunday drinking is 
often the heaviest of the week ; drinkers lay in a store of liquor on Saturday 
night, and eonsume it at home.. It also leads 1.o secret drinking in the 
rublic Houses, ami the formation of bogus Clubs. (2) It is unwise to 
treat woiking men as though they were children. The greater the l^!»pi’ty 
given to grown-u]) men !iu<l women, the greater Iluir crluoation : where 
there is no temptation there is no virtue. (3) The absence of a worknniii 
Iroiri his \\»»rk on **Jllue Monday” causes him a loss of wages. If a 
workman cliooscs to sacrifice a <l«y’s wages to his own j>leasui‘es, and his 
•■mployer docs not object, it is not f«»r the Sbile to interf'*M'. (4) Bu.siiiess 
is jiennitted in several ntlier iradi-.s, r ff, eating-liouac.s, tobacco .shops. 
(5) Publii* House leeeivc a holid.iy on .some oilier ilay of the week 

as coin]»ciisatioii for the partial lo.ss of their Sunday. I’ublioans are their 
<uvii masters, and if tin'}- <!•» not lake Imlidey.s it is l>ce,aii.se they jirefer to 
earn money. ( 6 ) The rich have their Clubs ; why should the, poor not 
have their place-s of .social inicre.our e and eiijoynmnt (7) Sunday 
Closing, wherever introilueed. ha.*: beeu^ui.sastrous. (8) H would be very 
haid on hodd-Jldc travelb r.s. 

SUNDAY OPENING OF MUSEUMS. 

Pro : (1) Museuin.s arc tiiaintained out of the national income, so should 
be accessible to all classes of the community. (2) Sunday is the only day- 
on which the working clas.sc.s can visit the.se institutions. (31 Sunday 
Opening of the Museums v\ould constitute them a counter-attraction to the 
Public Hou.se. (4) Seeing work.s of art has a refining jii£liience, and to 
some extent acoonnts for the siijie.riority of the foreign over the British 
workman. (5) Everything that hcliw to make Sunday bright and pleasant 
should be encouraged. (0) Divine injunction apjilics to Saturday as tlie 
Sabbath, not Sunday ; were this not so, the Sabbatli was “made for mati, 
not man for ihe Sabbath.” (7) There is a vast dilfercnco between open- 
ing Museums and opening theatres on Sundays. (0) The evils of the 
Continental Sunday are much exaggerated; cveir were they not, Trade Unions 
wouhl be able to jiroteet tludr members from undue labour. (0) The 
iiumhcr of Sunday workers involved w^ould be small, and the work couUl be 
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undertaken liy volunteers. Tlie labour of tluwe eiiijiloyecl to look after 
M useuiiis is no j^reatcr than that of the vergers, etc. , in churches. (jQ) The 
advaiiceriient of culture which would accompany Sunday Opening is out of 
all projK)rtion greatei- than the trouble it would inflict, while the religious 
convictions of a small minority should not be allowed to weigh against the 
advantage of the man}'. (fl) Sunday Opening has been tried in many 

jdaccs with gi’cat success. The assertion that Sunday Opening has been 
ii failure is, in some cases, false. The paiticiilar cases quoted ii» Newcastle, 
Hb'niingbuin, Leicester, Maiiclicster, and Liverpool, the Museums are still 
ojjen, though the allegation as to their liiilurc -was made live years ago, in 
J89:2. (12) ^‘o one supposed that when the lirst excitement of the opening 

Was over, the LMowds would not diminish ; it has always been held that the 
real iiilluence of Sunday Ojxming. in inducing wmking men to visit our 
great national eollections, must be gi’adiiul. (13) SabbatariaTiisin was 
lU'actically unknown till the time of the I’uritans, and Luther's idea of 
Sunday was one that would meet with furious protests from our inod(3ni 
Puritans. 

Con : (2) The working el.isses ean, as u nile, go to ^luseiiiiis on Saturday 
ufiernoons, if they want t-<». (3) The {X'ojile uho would visit the MuHciiins 

would not be those who would go to the Puldic House ; on the contrary, 
jieopie coming to Museums from a distani'c would be- compelled to, seek 
rcfreslniients, and would often go to tin* Public Housi's. (4) The mere 
fact of gazing at works of art is not ibstdf of any great educational value : 
special iiistiiietioii must aceonii»any inspection. (5) Absolute rest one day 
in seven has benefited the nation in every way. (0) Tlic divine injunction 
agaiii.st working on the Sabbatli apjdies with ccpial force to the Christian 
Sunday. (7) The Oi'ening of Museums, etc., would in tiiin lead lo the 
<i])ening of theatres and innsie halls, and the suhstitiition of seven days for 
■six. ^ (,0) The Continental Siuiday would have a mo-., disastrous efiect on 
national life ainl eharaeter. (0) Tin* iininhc^ eniplo^'ed at the Mu.seurns 
would he viTV niueli greati-r llian is usually HU]»j)Ose«l : the tendeney at the 
present day is lo det rease rather than to inerease Sunday work. (10) L 
is. wrong for the State to tamper with the religions eoiividions of a large, 
ninnber <»f i+s mem be is. (11) Sunday OjMiiiiig. where tried, lots n(»t 
always Iiceii a '•ucee.ss, .ind in some eases lia,s bad to be withdrawn. 
> 12 ' Tlie ebaiige is not wanted by tin* working classes ihein.selves, and 
it is in their interest that it is claimed. 

TAXATION. INDIRECT : ABOLITION OP. 

Pro : (1) I iidiieet Taxation violates the. lir.Nl jM’ineijde of taxation, f(*i 
it ejiuse.s more to he taken from tin- taxpayer, ultimately the eonRunicr, than 
it brings to the State. (2) It falls more heavily on the. poor than on the 
rich. ( 3 ) It dimiuiblios eonsuinptioii, ninl so acts as an ineulnis on trade. 
( 4 ) H is ail uiiecrtaiii means of increasing the revenue : the income derived 
from it fluctuates. (6) It lakes from the taxpayer all incentive to check 
expenditure, as it deprives him of all knowledge of what he pays. ( 0 ) Tl 
necessitates an army of Jnsjiectors, and is \ery liable to evasion. 

Con: (1) Indirect Taxation ull'ords a fruitful source of revenue, and 
cfliild not be .'^ared. (2) It forces the poor to eontvibute something 
tow'ards the taxation of the country— an im])ortant point in a tax now' W’hen 
there is so stron" a tendency to allow the poorer classes to dictate what the 
expenditure sliall be. (3) It need be imposed only on trades or on articles 
such as alcohol, the cou.siini])tiou of wdiich it is desirable to cheek. (4) Iii~ 
conic Tax, and other forms of direct taxation, also fluctuates w'itli the 
j>rosj)erity of the year. ( 5 ) It is quite easy for the taxpayer to find out 
the rate of taxation levied, if he wkslics to do so. ( 0 ) It is not so open to 
evasion as Income Tax, or other direct fomis of taxation. 
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taxation. VOLUNTARY. 

Pro : (t) Taxation ou^hi to be voJuiilury, no man or body oi' incu 
lias a moral right to call liini.seir or themselves the Sovereign, the Govern- 
ment, the Nation, etc., ancl to tak(> a man's money against his will for 
jinrnoses which he may not ap]»rovc of. (2) The grant of Franchise 
might he Tiiade de]Mindcnt on the jKLyinent of a voluntary Incojnii Tax, 
as the onlyjbrin of tavatioii. Smdi a system would probably not reduce the 
revenue : even misers would be got at by ex]>osiire to public criticism. » 

Con: (1) Voluntary Taxation is a contradiction in terms. Inasmuch 
!i9 men, being inoinbers of a civilized comniiiiiity, are, indebted to the 
labours of that eonimunily, both ]»ast and present, foi the benefits they 
I'lijoy, and to orderly govern nient for tlieir welfare and si-ciirity for their 
]io.s.se8sioiis, it is clrar that there is a moral obligation on the pad- of all 
to contribute towards the cost of the State, and lliat, otherwise, jnen W'oiild 
iccisive, beiielits gratuitously. “Freedom,” in any case a relative, lerin, 
scarecly c.omes into (*onsi<lcration licrc ; it is obvious Unit many things 
over which they can have no peisoiial eontiol must be demanded of mciiibcis 
of a community as a aiuc qua non of citizenship. (2) If “Taxation” 
were “Voluntary,” there would be next to no State revenue. Social 
osti’acisiri could not alfect misers, or oven otliers disinclined to pay. * 

THAMES STEAMBOAT SERVICE: MUNICIPAL- 
IZATION. 

Pro : (1) The MnnicLjiality ought to uinleitake the crnitrol of the, Thames 
Slcamboat SiTvice, because tin' jin'sent mauagement is niialde to Hni)}>ly the 
jniblic with a regular and rapid sorviee, cheap transit, and (‘oinforlable boats. 
(2) The present i>iers are too few and iiieonvenieiit, and their approaeln.'S 
often daiigeioiis, and always dirtv. 

Con: (1) TIm! Victoria Steamlioal A.SftOeiatn>n would bo qiiiti- competent 
to inanag.' tin* jwissoiiger Initln* on the Thames, if it were not hampered 
by tin' TJniines Conservuney. (2) Sueli exorbitant demands are made l>y 
the Thames Cons<‘ivaneN' foi the !•^•nt of pi»TS, that it is im possible for tin- 
C<»m])any to sj»ciid more niojjcy on the steameis, piers, ainl ap]>roaf,hes to 
piers : if eipiitiiblc terms could be obtained, there would bo no in-ed h)r 
change in tlie nianagenient. 

THEISM. 

Pro: (1) The wonderful oiilcr and n'gi.sarity witli whieli the t'niverse 
IS governed, and the purposivein-ss whie,]i wo see e,verywliero in the adapts- 
tion to an end of all tlic organisiie-, alike testify lt> the jiresencc of a 
Designing Mind. Scicn<-c has not <lestroycd the need for a Theistie, ex 
]ilniialiou of the L'in’veise ; l»y revealing tin* presence of a fixed order in 
Nature she has maile some sueh explanation more necessary than ever ; 
and when we, call un orgaii useless, we thereby mean to say that w’o do 
not know what its usc! is. (2) Man’s existence as .a self-conscious being, 

wliieli raises him abo\e the. animals, and makes it all but iiiii)Ossible to 
sujipose that lie could have come, from theTii, shows him to bo a being 
ffui (jt'wna ; for it is ineoiie,eivable. that sell-<-oiisciousiie.ss could have arisf'ii 
from that wbicb was not self-eonseioiis ; nor is it pos.sible f,o coneoive that 
thought could have been evolved from that which w’as nut thought. The 
attempt to trace a e,ontimious evolution from the lowest beings, which -are 
merely sensitive, to man, as a thinking being, and to show a clear line 
of connection between sensation ami tliought, is doomed to failure, for 
no amount of sensation can iiiaki* knowdeuge in the absence of a mind 
wbicb cx])criences tbo.se. sensations ; Hcusatioiis can be intcrjU'cied only by 
something that is essentially higher — they cannot interpret themselves. 
^3' Laiiguagp. as a medium of communication between men is of so 
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c(>iuj)]cx a striicturG, iind so well adaptiid Iti its end, that it is impossible 
to think that it could have arisen by accident; also, without speech, no 
thought is ]iossibh3 ; a further proof that hmguago Avas not invented by 
man. (4) Theism accoimtH for the origin of the idea of duty and the 
moral idetw generally, and supplies an irujcntive to th(j ethical life, and 
a satisJaciion of the highiir as]>irations in man's nature. So far is the 
belief in (!od necessary to man's moral nature, that even those who pro- 
fessedly reject the belief have cndciivtuired to make up for H|c void by 
Comte’s apotheosis of Humanily, Herbert SjMmjjer’s Unknowable, and such 
vagaries of Spiritualism as belief in mahatmas, etc. (5) The universality 
of the belief aimmg all nations Avhich have reached a certain sUige of 
(ftilturc, proves the pi'esonce in all men of certain as]»irations after the 
eternal and mndiangcable ; llioiigli man’s ulca both of morality and of God 
coiitimially progresses as his sjiiritiial iiatinv gets more enligli toned— rimeli 
as liis kn(»Avledge of (he external Avorld improves with more exact habits 
<)f observation and knowledge of tin* la\rs Avliich guide it. 

Con : (1) The adapt al till ty of ilie Universe t»» certain ends does not prove 
llie existence of an Inlinite jiliiid creating and contiolliiig ; it is impossible 
to jump from iiiiile elfects tt» an infinite i-ause ; even then it does jiot prove 
the exi.sleijce of a (hc.itor. but only an Atlaptei. Natural Seleetion, by the 
explaiiation it allords of many things otherwise obscure, leads us to dispense 
mori' and more with the Tliei.stie ^•x]^lallation of the Universe ; and the luorc 
seienec .ulvaiices the more tnio this will be. (2) The atteanpt to explain 
the exi.stence of mind in man by shoAving that it could liave arisen only from 
a not her mind, merely umves tlie diflh'ulty a step further back, for wc haAT 
still to exjdain how that other miml arose. We can tra(;e an almost coti- 
iinuous line of evolution from thesimplesi and least, differentiated protozooii, 
Aihieli can only feel, u]i t.<* man. with liis marvellous powers of thought. 
(3) Tjaiigiiage csiii la* pioA'ed to have been a perfectly natural jiroduet, and to 
have Jrispii more or h-ss spoil laneoiisly to meet the needs of man. While 
thought (in tlic seiisi' heie niieiidf'd) cannot Aist withoiil lauguag<‘, >\.t 
thoughl must have existed jucviously in a rudimentary stale, as it is evident 
that anijiiiils have a ceriaiu power of thought witlumt any means of express- 
ing it in liiiiguagc. (4) The value <if Theism to meet man’s requirements 
as a moral being must (kqieiid on its Initb, not its Irutli on the fact, of its 
ijccc-ssily for man. (5) The religions beliefs of nations vary as Avidoly as 
those of individuals, so tlial. it. is iml easy to discover any truly common 
grounds Ilf failli. 


THOROUGH (OR DEEP) CULTIVATION. 

. Pro : (1 1 A lliorougli aeiation of the soil and subsoil is necessary in 
Englami at the smallest cost to obtain the inaxiuium jueld of erojis, without 
inipoA’crishing tlie soil. If sncli aeration be, adeipualely given, cro]is of all 
kinds may la* iiureased from live to seven times the average, usually obtained 
by the ordinai y farmer— say from 100 to 1i40 bushels of wheat per aerc ; 30 to 

. 35 tons of jiotaloes : .^>0 knis of I'abbagi's ; 10 Ions of hay, etc. (2) Under 
Thorough ciiltivati<»ii tin* land r»‘taiiis and ab.soibs the moisture and devA’s 
from the atinos]>here in tlie ilriest .sea.sons, and during the heavy rains tiikes 
UU the Avatcr, thus jireventirig floods and the, swamping of lowlands. 

(3) This mitigation of the, severity, and provision against the capriciousiiess, 
of the Englisli climate, and consequent increase in the crojis, would render 
univjcessai’y the importation of food from abroad, and England would no 
lonjger be dependent on foreign eoiintrie.s for n great part of her supplies. 

(4) Thorough Cultivation Avonld prevent the land from going out of cultiva- 
tion. It W'culd employ many more, and thus check the dcpojmlatioii of the 
villages; it would also attract cily-dwellcrs back into the country, A\hcre 
l»rolitablc occupation under bealtliy conditions Avould soon rc-csLa.blisli our 
niral boincstead.'s. ( 5 ) The system i.s imt iie,A\ ; it, has long been success- 
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fully prat' Used in Oiieiiial countries, and may now l>c seen in Japan, 
Cln'na. India, and elsewliere ; }iere from 12 to 20 men are crnployod on 
tivery acre, tilling tin* soil, with good profit. Nor is the system new to 
England:- it was carried on by Fitzgerald in the Ifith century; Blith in 
the 17th ; Tull in the 18th ; the Martjuis of Tweeddalc, etc., in the 19th ; 
it has been hrouglit to perfection by General Sir Arthur Cotton, and is 
now adopted by many. 

Con: fi) The oj)inion that by Thorough Cultivation it is possible to 
largely increase the ])roduce of the soil, and at a lower cost, is op]»osed to 
the ex]»erienee of luiniy, r.f/. Sir John Lawes maintains that the last bushel 
«»i’ incicase ]K‘r acre is relatively more ox])cnsivc than the first. That such 
abiionnally large, yields as tliose stated ha\i* really lesulted from actual 
experiments on any considerable scale is disputed ; Sir John Lawes' challenge 
t«i ]»r()duce evidence has in»t becai uceepted. ( 3 ) If the arnonnl of eorn 
gi'own in England wcie .so inerea.sed as U* render in ij nutation iin necessary, it 
is juohahle tliat the jiojudation wjuihl at oiie«* swell tn sneh an extent as von 
to bring n.s hack again to our f»Id stale of d<-j)ende]iee rui foreign countries. 
( 4 ) Thorough Cultivation, if a ]U‘oveil sjicecss, would he adopted ^^herl•u•r 
juaclieable, ajid with greater success in the greal wheal-growing eoiintries 
than in England, and the ratio hetween ontpnt and po]ndatioi) vould remain 
jiractically nnalteied. (Jood farm drainage lias dmihlerl, pei-lnips even qua.d- 
riij)led, the yield of English land : hut it has fiiileil to juoteet ns from the 
foreigner, nor has it rendered inaehiin'iy less iiec(‘ss!iry. ( 5 ) Oiienlal 
fanning and gardening operations arc entirely unsuib'd to the cireuinslanees 
e.xistitig in Ibis eountiy. 

TIED HOUSES, ABOLITION OF. 

Pro: (1) 1 'he Tied House system deprives the liei-nee-liolder ot ail re- 
sponsihility for the good eonduet ol his house, and puts it under the control 
»»f a third parly, in no nay lesjionsihle to ihe inugistraic'-. ( 2 ) Those vho 
oymi Tied IbJiiM*-. ini]»ose oncHuis terms mi iheir tenants; ami by making 
their reinin* ti-nninahh- at ^ery short noliei, kei‘]» them eonipletely under 
their own »‘onli'ol. f3^ quality o| the heer sliders by lliis, since llic 
lircwei>, are able to sidl wliatcxer lieer ihev elnxise to ih.cir tenants, who are 
hound by agreement not t<i return any : and foj- tlie iieei thus sold b» them 
the Infants are liouinl to juiy a liigliei juice than ihe owners of I'ree Inuises 
Jiay. ( 4 ^ b mJcncy (J' the oAVjiei's of Tied Houses is to evlciid iln*. 
system lo eveia ai'tielo .‘.old on the jueinis' s —spirits, wine.s. tobacco, etc. 
( 5 ' d'lie system li.i.s oflcn I'lided in thro'iing the Hade ol a wlmle district 
into the hamls of oii'- hreweiy, or amalgamation of hreweiies, thus d'-.stniying 
all eoini»etition. (0) The niieerbiimy of tennie ami tin- onerous terms 
ohlige the tenants of Tied Houses lo incrc-asc their .«ales to the utmost, .so 
that they may make, inonry whilst the hnsinc'.ss remains in their hands : thus 
the .system is a direct iiiciieinent to dniukr-iinciis. ( 7 ) Tin* system is 
illegal, since a In cnee, which is granh'd to one man, i.s granted to Jiiin alone, 
witliout jiower K* assign it ; any such trau.sfer wouhl lx* mill and void : a 
lu-ewery owning a Tied House, in ]Mir.suauce of siicli a transfei would he 
guilty of a breach of la\v if it sought to turn out ihe original Jiceiice-holder. 
(8) The evils of the sysb'in arc felt by all eoniieetcd with the trade, and tJie 
.system is alinost universally coudemned. (0) Brewers, elK, ver\ often fix 
the rent at a low' figure in order to lower the asse.ssmeiit, and thus are able to 
evade their fair share of taxation. ( 10 ) The drink tiadc, being a liceftsed 
one, cannot he conij»ared with any other, and the |)iihliean imisl he regarded 
ratlicr in thf; light of a public ser\ttiit than of a tradesman. (H) Brewers 
cannot comjJaiii if tlieir “ riglihs” arc ignored, .since knowing the. law, they 
yet clioo.se to risk tlicir money on the eliaiiee of the law not lioing ajijilied. 
The piihlicfiii lias m*vcr been reefigiii/.ed as having a ‘‘right” lo deinand a 
rene w ill of Ids licence. 
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Con : (1) It is to tho ])rc\vfir’s interest that the tenant sliouM conduct his 
house in a })roi>er manner, so that the lieonco may not he endangered. 
Tenants ol‘ Tied Houses are often themselves largely interested in them. 
(2) No publican need take a Tied House, nor is it likely tliat In* w.ould, wore 
tlie tenns too onerous : that Tied Houses jire tho subjects of eager com- 
petition disproves all assertions as to the tyranny of the brewers. ( 3 ) No 
brewer is likely to sell bad bcei' consciously in a house under his own name. 
Most brewers allow their tiuiants to return boor if not goctrl ;^nd, if tho 
tvutut has to pay a higher price for his beer, he gets an excellent quid pro 
qm in the fact tliat he has to ]iay nothing for the goodwill of the business, 
and gets ijosscssioii for a lower rent than would be ]»ossible on any other 
system. (4) The tenant is rarely tied for anything beyond beer ; but, 
even where the tie extends to wine and spirits, these must be good or the 
public would not Iniy them. (0) Tlie piibli(J buy tlie liquor which tliey 
want — no more ; nor are they likely 1o increase the amount at tlio bidding of 
the piiblic.an. (J) If the Tied House system is illegal, why is it nocejssary 
to inuodiice an Act of Parliament to say so * ( 0 ) Magistrates have, as a 

rule, declined to iiitei l'erc witli tlie sysIimu. In cases where tliey have inter- 
fered ii. has been most, unwise ; for instance, where tlie Prewe magistrates 
objected to a provision in the agrisuncnt lining the publican £100 every time 
lu‘ enllangerea his licence by illegal conduet or mismanagemeiiL of liis hoitsi- 
— tbougli this was a strong guarantee for the good inan.igement of the house 
—they insisted on its being ex.seinded. (0) It is a matter for llie 
authorities to see that tho assessment is ])iit at a right iigiire ; and it 
cannot be charged as a fault against the Tied House s)-»tem if the}' fail 
in their work. ( 10 ) The Tied IJonse, .system jm'vails in every e,oiintry 
busiiie.ss where, large (irnis have branches: and there is no leason why a 
distinetiou .should he drawn Ix tween the drink trade and others. (I'D An 
enormous amount of money has been spent by breivcr'- in imjiroving tlieir 
propfl'l.ies ; to hand this ovc'r to the publican williont eomjien.salion to the 
brewer would bo spoliation. • 

TRADES UNIONISM. 

Pro; (1) From the iioiiiL of view of labour, the organization of the 
workers in Tra(le.s Unions is a matter of inqierative iiece.ssity, in face of tlie 
fearful evils of low wages, cxce.ssivc ovcrlinie, and iidninuin coudi^oiis of 
life. ( 2 ) Moreovei', an iinniciisi* gnuvtli of eoiicentratioii or disciplined 
organization on the j^ait of labour is needed to cope with tho growing con- 
eeiitration and e.ombiini lions whieli are .so .‘itrongly marked on the .side of 
cajiital. ( 3 ) Unrestricted conijictitioii of workers liaving dragged down 
the standard of life among laigc masses of our popidation to an un- 
precedented deptJi, this great weapon of Trades Unionism has to be used for 
tho purpose of r.iising this standard before it is loo late. ( 4 ) Pw the 
maintenance fd* a liigh level of industrial eiliinency, specialized organizations 
of workers are I'equired ; and tliis idea- -the portion of tlie old Trades 
Guilds wliieb alone survives in moilerii Trades Unions — .sJiowed signs of a 
.strong revival at the ’9it Tie.d<s Union Congress at Cardiff, in the new 
Standing Order then adopted, by which all delegates to that Congress were 
vecpiired to be either present workers in, or peimauent Union oHieiaJs of, 
their particiiHir trade. (5) The only available weapon for a worker 
against tlie hoiTors of the inipcrsoiial form wliieh master.sliip has assumed 
irf Joint Stock Companies, directorates, rings, tmsts, and so on, is that of 
tlie strike of workers : tliis weapon can only be wielded by tho workers 
when organized in Trades Unions. (6) As a method of provision against 
sickness or accident, the woi*k of the Ti’ades Union funds is for many reasons 
to be preferred to schemes of State insurance, or to provident or benefit 
funds worked in conjunction with the employers ; the latter 7/tm/ serve as 
jiowerful weapons against the sclf-bcttermeut of the men, in the hands of 
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unscrupulous exploiters nl’ Ijihour. (7) Trades Uuioiiism as a present-day 
factor provides an admirable training ground for working-class statesincii, 
such as tlie needs of the time require. ( 0 ) Trades Unions again form a 
jiowcrful agency tlirougli theii Congresses, Pari lain on tary Committees, the 
pressure they bring to hoar upon Labour Members, and so on, fur tlie further- 
ance in the political and }*arliainentary field of the workcis’ interests, which 
they embody and seek to enforce. (9) Trades Unionism exists in all the 
civili:;ed cQ’intries of the world, and alfonls an unrivalled lallying gioiind 
for tlie workers of all nations to carry forward their efforts in tlie direetifcn 
of international solidarity of labour. The organizing of strikes forms ordy 
a small portion of the work done b\’ the Unions, and is often necessary oiil;^ 
when the Union is weak : where both cinploycM's and employed arc strongly 
federated, the strike, thougli always a possibility, is seldom or never re- 
sort(M] to. 

Con: (1) Trades Uiiioinsm is eahnilated to set the workers as a class 
against the employers as a class ; it is a weapon ]irimarily of class warfare, 
and leads from rather than towards the true social interests of the whole 
eomrimiiity. (£) It is not dr‘sirable in tlwse «luys of miniiti* subdivision 
of work to Hjujcializc the interests (d‘ the various workers b}' tins forni of 
organization, on the sup]»osed analogy of tin* old Trades Uiiilds, wbicli 
existed under such diffenait. eonditions. (3) Allhongh at the p/esi-nt 
industrial and s<K‘.ial crisis the bitterness and siaiiding dangers of labour 
disputes eainiot be ignored, these, should be met by tlie elianges in the 
|Kilitieal and economic system which arc slowly grow iiig out of the deei»cr- 
lyiiig moral revolution now ]»roeeediiig, and which points to I'o -ope rat ion 
instead of to c.om)K‘tition as the basi‘< of organized social life: and e\eii 
ill fact the action <»t tlie Tia<lcs Unions i-oin pi i cates tliese. disputes liv 
embittering the situation. (4) The opjMutunities allbrdod by Tiados 
(Unions have often been utilized hv (lever and iinserii])iil(ju.s jiersons fpr the 
e\]iloitation of the necdN of their fellow’s in their own seltish interests. 
( 5 ) While we look for a large iiiqwovement in jaditical inctliods and tlie 
conditions of jiublie life from the larger infusion into it of that working- 
class clement wliieh constitules the real strength and baeklionc of tlie 
eoniitry, it is a mistake to turn liside w’orking-class energies into tin' 
(‘hannols of trade contln'ts and elasN w.arfare, ( 6 ) Trades Union action 
jiresses heavily upon the oldei W’orkers in the. iinlustrial field, lending to 
dcjirivc the commnnily of the valuable use of imicli .slow'ly and painfnlly- 
ac(|nired skill. (7) As agaiiisl the argui’ient tliat Trades Unionism is 
necessary as a w'eapon of the ela.ss w’arfare, it may )>e urged that it cuts both 
ways; it forges a wchjmui for the hand, of the masters, wlio, by setting free 
labourers or blacklegs against the oiganized or Trades Union workers, can 
sharply divide^ and tliiis more ea.sily ;/ovnri'^ the working class('.s a.s a whole.. 
(0) Tlie olijeet lesson of Anieri(.a and isolated oecurrciiccH in this e.ouiitj;\ 
show' clearly that Trades Unionism has a t(‘ndeney to jiromotc. civil waifare, 
which eaiiiiot he Indd to be to the advantage of any classes, still less to the 
cause of progn^sa in tin race as n whole. (0) Uiirther, tlie .strike as a 
W'eapon of warfare is e. iiolly insnftieieiit to uchievi' in any jicrniaiieiit degree 
the very object w'itli whicli it is wielded ; (n) because* far-reaching resources 
of capital make the fight an uneven one, and sliift tlie ultimate decision froili 
the .strike it.s('!f to the moral .sense of the eominnnity as a wlnile, and (ft) 
be(‘aust', orgaiiization ajtart, tlie repeating rille and tlie Maxim gun reniain 
available (as is shown by the Featlierstoiie incident) for use against £lie 
w^orkers, whether strikers or not, by magistrates and officials who are either 
emjiloyers themselves or leagued with cnqdoyers. 

TRAMWAYS (LONDON), MUNICIPALIZATION OP. 

Pro : (1) No monopolies ought to remain in jirivatc liaiids ; they should 
be devoted to tlie relief of taxation, or .sojiie other ]iublic. interest. (2) Thi' 
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l>reseiit Ti’amway Companies are, by their nioiioiwlies, able to levy a tax on 
the locomotion ol‘ Londoners. ( 3 ) The hours worked by the Companies’ 
employes for comparatively small pay are too lone ; but it is obvious that no 
Trades Union or other voluntary action can Inilp the men so long as the 
IVamways rcjnain the property of private Conipanies. ( 4 ) Though the 
London County Council lias in some mses given the Tramways notice that 
it intends to resume possession of the lines, it has only done so to release 
them to the Comj)anies ; yet it is hard to see why it should noLwork them 
itself. 

*Con : (1) The great consideration in deciding on a question of private 
moiiopolirts is expediency ; and it will be found in tlic end that a eheai)er 
•nd move cllicic.nt service will he. secured by leasing the lines to a Private 
Comjjaiiy, than by leaving it in the bands of a public body. (2) The 
present Companies do not ]iay exorbitant dividcniis ; and the shareholders 
are entitled to a fair return on their capital. There is no surplus from 
whicli to increase wages or reduce Inmis of work. (3) The work of 
Tramway ineu is Jiglit and un.skilled ; therefore an Eight Hours’ Day, such 
as is worked by the Huddersfield men, is ridiculously short ; high wages, 
if paid by the iniiiiiei|Mility, woulrl be a bounty paid to a particular class of' 
labour. (4) Hy allowing tin' Tramway Companies to re-lease the lines, 
the C'ounly Couiieil cnsiirc‘s |o ite(‘lf a eei tain ju-olit, and can impose what 
eondinons it thinks fit. 

UNEMPLOYED, THE: STATE INTERVENTION FOR, 

Pro: (1) Sine.e the piol»leiii of tlic Uiiomploye,d is an acute and giowijig 
one, ainl since the welfare of its eitiwus is the pui‘iK>se of a State, the bnrdeii 
of dealing with Ibis prolilcin must rest w’ith the State. (2) Ro})eated 
investigations have esta))lished the fact that the majority of the Unemployed 
:ire in that condition entirc'ly from the foice of economic cii'cumstances over 
wliiehjthcy liave no eoiilroJ. (3) Since )>rivat(‘ cnler})riy.e has entirely 
tailed to cope with the problem, as was inevitirfjlt*, in view of the gigu- tic 
dimensions to wliicli industry lias giown, the .State must deal with it if the. 
(/Oimiioii wealth is not to he ruined. ( 4 ) It is the duty of Covernnieiit to 
maintaiu a lialance of jiower between the various kinds of workers within its 
jurisdiction ; luit llie existence of this shifting surjdus of Unemployed labour 
puts the liibouritig clu&s iitM-css;irily in a relatively ]>owerless jiositioii, as 
compared with the 'nianfvjinfj cla-^s ; to adjust this balaiiee, the State must 
devise some means for tlie absorption and iitilixution of this sur]>1us labour. 
(5) As a result of the change wliie.li lia.s come over public, oniiiioii in regard 
to the .sjurit of government, there, has .sprung up a demaiiii that the .State 
should register tlie ileuiaiids of the juiblic conscience ; among other things, 
* by assuring the )>ossiliility of human conditions of life t(» every one of its 
citizens. (B) An investigation of the origin of the. Unemployed problem 
in the large, and aiuite form in wliie.h it pre.seiits itself te>-day, iiiakc.s it clear 
that it is the. result of tin* wrong use of Stetc machinery, on the part of the 
stronger in the iiidastrial jiartucrship, viz., Capital, against, viz., Labour. 

' ( 7 ) The, contimtiou that, hei ause examination shows in almost every indi- 
vidual case that some moral defect is responsible for the man’s position, 
therefore the problem is not cenuoini*;, hut jmrely moral, is false : granttKl 
tfikt at a time when trade grows slack the men who lose their positions will 
be tliose who are, from one cau.se or other, Ihe weaker w'orkers, yet, if all 
workers were of eipial sti’ongth, some w'ould have. 1o be turned away becau.se 
of deficieiie.y of work. 

Con : (1) The propoi'tion of the dost'rviiig Unemployed will be found to 
be small. The majority of those dismissed on account of bad trade, etc,, 
consists of tlie less effective workers ; these it would not be wise to encourage ; 
with the small number of re^illy hard cases private charity is i»eifectly 
competent tr) deal. Partly from danger'* inherent in itself, and }>artly from 
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its (>ircf'l. upon t]ic medium in which it works, State action is an evil (though 
necessarily within certain defined limits). All fi*esh departures in the way of 
extciidiug it must he deprecated. ( 2 ) It is a law of naliire that some 
should fall out of the ranks in the struggle for existence. The State, there- 
fore, should not attempt to deal with the problem, which lies in the nature 
of tilings, and wliicli it can never solve. (3) If the State were to deal 
with tlic Uuoniployed hy niidertaking large pulilic works, it would he 
iiicumng too heavy a responsibility in tlie domain of finance, and aggi'ara- 
ting the evils of otiicialisni, jobbery, and corruption ; neither would it be a 
help to the individual worker, who would not be able to work at his 
trade, and would probably be ineflicient .it any other. The w'ork would bo 
costly, and would jirobably throw such a burden on the ratoH as to seriously 
affect otlicr industries. The. Government fried to pull down Millliank Prison 
by means of the Unemployed, 1>ut failed. (4) If the Stale should inter- 
vene to .supply work for the ivorkless, until they could once more tind u 
footing on tlie industrial ladder, it would tend to uiidcrinino tbosi; (jikl lilies 
of self-help upon w'hich alone a hcallliy body politic eaii stand. (5) All 
large schemes for the introduction of State insurance to protect the worki'i* 
are open to tlH^ olijee.tion of creating li*e.sli armies of small ofllcials ; and 
w'onid probalily break down owing to the iiiiwiilingness to keep up .sU‘ady 
]»aymeiits <m the purl of fireciscly that class of f>crsoji to whicli the cjn'oiiic 
fuifitiployn/ belong. ($) Again, it i.s held that State intervention, in 
wlniuver form, would dislocate tJuj complex machinery of the world's 
luavkuts, interfering with the natural balaiu'e and interaction of .supply and 
tluiuand, and haiidica]i))ing the great indusLrial capitalists, financiers, and 
brain -operators in tlie perforniaiico of their fnuetions in the body ]>olilic. 
(7) Tbo Unemployed will usually bo found to be that ]iart of tlio pojmlation 
which, being unlit morally, physically, or intellectually, lias found its way 
to the bottom. The question occurs, then, how lai* the" nation can atbud to 
bni’deii its capable memlicrs with tlie support, of Mu* incapable, ami vihether 
ill .so doing it will not bc« liclping to deteriorate the race by maintaining 
members who wimkl otherwise die out, and also in removing all slinmlus 
from thoxse just about to keep out of tlii.s clas.s. 

UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 

Pro : (1) Language, of purely human origin, and devised as momentary 
needs siigg»‘.ste.d, lia.s conic clown to ns with all its iiii])errc(aioiis. It sliould 
be rcjilaced by a scientific language, the invention of which would be quite 
fcasilile. (2) Tlie diver.sity of the Ui.iguages of llu- uorld impede the 
intcreliangi! of thought, and lielp U' kee.p alive intenialional jealousies and 
misunderslaiidiiigs, tlius ])ostpoiiing the attainment ol the ideal of the. 
iniive].sal biutheihood of mankimJ. which has so long been ])icached )iy tlie 
best and the wisest of the world's religious teaclicr.s. (3) A Common 
Language has already been .successfully adopted lo some, extent in the use of 
Latin within the Koman Church, in scientilic and philosopliical treatises, in 
the Hungarian I'arliamcnt ; also in the use of Volaplik, World English, and 
otJier artifieial languages in eoinmerce. (4) The tendency of two or three 
languages to bocomc universal (in spite of the recent attempts to revive local 
dialects), is an indication of the want of a Universal Language, and of the 
eomiiarative (‘ase with wliicli it might be introduced. If# it were made a 
school .subject in England, France, and Gcnnany, it wouhl rapidly spread 
throughout the \vorlu. (5) A Universal Language would not cut lyi off 
from the great thinkers of the past ; the languages of Homer and Plato and 
even Chaucer arc not tlic languages of to-day. 

Con : (1) Language grows, and, though it may be modified, cannot be 
created by individual men or generations of men. It i.s in a state of constant 
change, to meet the needs of successive ages, and can no more be kept stable 
than can anything else which is subject to tlie laws of evolution. 
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( 2 ) Lau^iuagcs arc essentially natural, embodying the seiitiinents, traditions, 
history, oikT philosophy of the diHerent races. The adoption of an artificial 
language would <lei)rivc a nation of its past. All beauty, all historical 
associations would disap^^ear ; even accurate thinking would be. impossible. 

(3) If introdiuied, a Universal liangnagc would, in a short time, become 
broken up into dialects. (4) If anything of the kind were attempted, it 
would be easier to adopt an existing language already spoken by many. 
(5) Language fonris tlie link whereby we communicate wijji the great 
^liinkers of the past ; a communion necessarily more perfoc.t in the case of 
those who have written in our own language. In tlic event of a Universal 
Language being adopted, all existing languages would, in a generation or 

•two, become “dead laugnages.” 

UNIVERSITY, A NEW TEACHING, FOR LONDON. 

Pro: (1) The present University of London is merely an Examining 
Board for tlie Empire, and has no siK‘cial adaptation to the wants of 
London. (2) It does not require, except in the Faculty of Medicine, any 
regular and methodical course of stivly as a jireliniinary to admission to the 
examinaliun.s ; thus, wliilo a degree of the older Univcrsilies of Oxford and 
Cambridge is some evidence Ihai the student has hocn educated, a London 
dcg)|;e only means that he lias answeicd so many questions. (3) Its 
exiimiijalions have no direel relalioii to the it'aehing in London institutions, 
and these have more and move withdrawn from any attempt to propai'o 
sludents for the examinations in question. (4) Am the centre of national 
life in its widest sense, ami as the headquarters of all the learned societies, 
London ought to be the. educatbmal centre for England. (5) In Medicine 
the requirements for the M.l). degree are on the ono hand so extensive, and 
on the other so ill-adHiitcd to llu* wants of professional life, that many of 
tlie best men after a. London edneation go to other Uiii\ersitie.s for a degree, 
( 8 ) "^t is jiroposed to form a University which, while eoiilimiing to act as a 
degree-giving body for the Km])ire, shall bc^iii touch with tlie I-uidon 
(Colleges, and take from London the reproach of being the only capital 
ill Europe without a teaeliing rniver.«ity. (7) Owing to the shifting and 
uncertain charaeter of the majority in Convocation, and the small fraction 
of the body of graduates whieli attends the meetings, the new Con- 
stitution should not, in aceordanco with the Cliarter, be Hiibinitled to that 
bo<Iy foi’ approval ; but a Statutory Commission should be con.itituted by 
]*arlianieiit for the purjiose. ( 8 ) These jiroposals have the support of the 
Senate, of the authorities of the Ijondon Colleges, and of a majority of the 
graduates living in and near the Metropolis. 

Con: (1) The present University has done and is doing good work, 
08 eviiical liy the ever-inereasing numhers of candidates for degrees ; it 
would he ealaniitous to impei'il this success for the sake of bolstering uji 
decadent institutions. (2) In the Faculty of Medicine, attendance at a 
London school is compulsoiy ; wliile in Arts tlie ill-success of such 
institutions as King’s and Uiiiversily Colleges seems to .show that London 
is not the best ))laec for a University education in the ordinary sense. 
(3) The proposed University would be under the domination of the I.joiu 1 oii 

-.teardiera, and would run the risk of losing its high character for impartiality ; 
while its exaliiinations, specially adajited to the actual teaching in a few 
institutions, would press unfairly on those students, spread over the whole 
empire, who have hitherto cnjoy(‘d the 2»rivileges of the University without 
having gone, through the curriculum in que^stioii, and thus these few 
iiistituUous would gain an unfair advantage. (4) The wide area over 
which the London Collego.M are spread, and the fact that the students would 
nearly all be nou-resident, would render im])oaHihle all but. the faintest 
shadow of that corporate life whic-ii gives siuih value to Oxford and 
(Jainbriflge, (5^ The M.l), Kvaminatiou of tbe University of Tjondou has^ 

V 
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liithorto hold an unrivalled i)ositioii ; and the tendency nf the jtronosed 
ehangCf judging from the language of its advocates, would be to Jou'cr 
tlm staiidard of this and of other degrees. ( 0 ) (Some) If the London 
teaching Ijodies are to be organized, it should be by means of a new 
“drcsliain” or “Albert” Univei-sity, leaving to the older body its present 
functions. ( 7 ) (Some) The new Uuiversity would be accepted provided 
(ft) that the yffivileges and veto of Convocation are retained ; {b) that a 
largci- reprci^ntatioii on the Senate, than is at jncscnt proposed, bo given to 
the graduates of the University ; and (c) tliat the teachers oi' the Londpii 
Colleges receive a consultative instead of a cotiiTiianding voice in the 
management of the Examinations. ( 8 ) A majority of the whole body otj 
graduates i.s njiposed to llu- scheme in its juesent form. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MOVEMENT. THE. 

Pro : (1) University Extension fulfils valuable piirjwiscs of culture 
arinuigsl those who liave iiil.cllo<*tU!il cravings, yet have imthiug wlicrcwith 
1,0 satis ly tlii'iii. ll, slimiihitcs iiitere.sl ami .suggcsla study. ( 2 ) Like nil 
other moveiiK'uts of its kind, it h.*is had its ups and downs. The jircseut is 
a ]«‘riod of dcpiessioii. ( 3 ) Slate aid is iiidispeiisable. It would he 
a great err(»i' to disj>er.s(‘ the existing niaeliiiiery, Avliich has gradually been 
aceumulale-d after iiiueh t and cost. 

Con ; ^1) The scope .md method of University Extension precludn it 
from being a real edueatioual loive, and it I'aii l>e consid<‘red only as one 
among many methods of intelleeriial reerealion. ll lacks the elements ol 
eoiitiunity and mental diseijiHne, wliicOi arc essential to true eduealioii. 
( 2 ) It has be<m tried foi- more than twenty-one years, and has been found 
wanting. If there were a rcul demand to be salisl’usl, the Movement would 
now bo self-sn|>j)ort,ing : there is, im the contrary, a ra]hl deerea.sc' in Iho 
niinibors attending, tin* large majru-ily of u horn have been ladies (h‘siroais (»f 
obtiiining a smattering of siiperfieial knowledge on many siilyeets. ( 3 ) The 
gi’ants made liy the Couiit.y^t)ouiieils lor technical education Jiavo had ihc 
ctfect ol enervating and disabling it. No grants should he made in aid of 
till' University Extension Movem''iit until il has ^iroved itself capable' of 
supplying a real want. 

VACANT LAND : ITS RATING. 

Pro: 'D In rating Vacant Land its actual, not its present, value should 
be the basis. ( 2 ) Under the ]»reseiit sv.steni mneli valualile land i.s hi'ld 
vaeaiit. or let at nominal rentals, in oirle: to kec]> uj» t!n‘ price of land 
generally. Undej tlie ja'ojni.sed systim, owners would la* more readily 
iiidiie.ed to part with vacant land, and iho price of land generally w'oidd bo 
depreciated, and moie lie acquired lor pnhlic purposes, such as parks, etc. 
13) A distinction should he drawn hctweeii land wliieli is suitahle for jaihlic 
purpose.'', and tliat which is held hack for s]iecu 1 alive purjiosos. ( 4 ) Land- 
owners reap enormous adw.ntoges out of llic industry of their fellow- 
citizens, and slioul 1 hi' made to share in tlieir hnrdens. 

Con : (1) The best Uist of tile value of luiid i.s the }ircscnt rate .at which 
it lets, not what a suneyor may estimalc it ai. The proposed now' rating 
W'ould destroy many existing Open Spaces. ( 2 ) Holders of vac.-uit land do 
not often fail to sell it when they can get a fair price, (3! It would be 
almost impos.sihle to di.stiiiguisli between land held back for building 
piir})o.ses and agriculliiial land near towns. ( 4 ) Landowners do not get 
mneb advantage fi-om juihlic expenditure, as a rule, in places w'here there is 
mucli vacant laud. Il would b( the small iather than the large holdor.s 
who would be airocted by the pro])oscd uew' rating, wliie.h would thus tend 
to coneentrate land in a few hands. ( 5 ) The taxation of empty lionses 
would he a diseouragomeui to the buiJdirjg trade, and raise the jniee of 
esisling liou'^es. 
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VACCINATION. 

Pro : (1) Vaccination, efficiently |»evlbnned in infancy, and jeepeated at 
the age of jnij^crty, has shown itself to he an almost absolute in'otoction 
against snmlljiox, whilst in the few cases in which smallpox occurs after 
vaocination, the disease is always modified to such an extent as not to be 
recognizable in its j-arly stage. Whereas, in pre-vaccination ^ays, 80 per 
^nt, of deaths from sniallprix occuri'cd in eliilareu attacked under live and 
nr per cenU between iive and ten, this ratio has been tobilly altered i>y 
V'aceinatiim. ( 2 ) Rtiilistic’s show an enonnoiis lUifcrcncc betweem tlie 
••rial i VC numbers of cases of smallpox among the vaccinatefl and the 
iniv.‘U‘ciuatcd, greatly in favour of tin- former, wbieii also show far fewer 
fatal i-!ises. The asserlinii that smallpox obliterates the vaciutiution marks 
is entirely witJiont foundation, and entin'ly refuted by the experience of I he 
most competent merlictil (jbservcis. (3> At heicoster, where \’acciiiatiou 
has heeii practically siispeiided, an attempt has been made to substitute for 
it a much harsher syst« iu of compulsory isolation and quarantine of fr*orii 
iwelvo to fourteen days: tliis has pTo\ed inelfcetiial, and tlie proportion of 
deaths among the nnvaerrnated is enormous r*oin]>ui‘pd witli those among the 
vacci^nileri. (^4) The liegistrai-tleiieiul’s animal returns show beyond 
diseussion that smal]p<»x' lias di'crejLScd uithin the pi’eseiit rentnry,* and 
cs]>eeially within ilit*. last fifty \cais. Improved sanitation and habits do 
not aeeount for the eliaiige in the age-iiu idenee of smallpox, sinee imjiroved 
hygiene affects all ages. While the genei‘al death-rate of the eountry has 
<leer<‘«Hed 9 jx'r eent., the deatlisfrqm smalljiox liave deei'eased 72 jhh’ cent. 
Ajiari from Vm-eination there is no leason wh'y small))ox should he affected 
by sanitation to a greater degive than, say, measles or whoopiiig-eough. 
( 5 ) II lias never been claimed for Vaeeiiialion that il is an antidote* to 
sinallfiox. The jiroteelion it alfonls iliminislies with lime : bonce, re- 
vai'ciiiation is essihitial. ( 6 ) Like any otheP trivial wound, Vae(‘in.'Moii 
has o(‘casi(»naIly eaused iiiilammatioh, cj‘ysi}>elas, and ]>ossihlY (tliougli 
uiqu’ov'cil) death, 'fliesc diseas«*s ai-e invariably tin* result of impro])cr 
Iroiitmenf of the vesicles, and ran he avt tided by jn-oper eai'c and antisejitic 
precautions. The ri^^k is prai'tieally inlinitesimal , if Vaccination were 
really the causi- of disease ami death, a crusade against the jmictiee uoiild 
he iiiiiiee(ssary, foi It ammiM not he connleiianced by the mndical picfe.ssioti. 
(7) No dise.ases arc i-juivcycd ly \ accinutioii, if proper ynci'autiuns are 
taken ; syiiliilis, for example, ha.shccii thn.s inoculated, luit always as a result 
of gros.s c..in']c.s.si)c.ss. (8) H Vai-cination were to any appreciable extent 
• rc.sponsihJe for the iiioeiilatioii of syphili.s, it would lie exjMictcd that a toun 
like L(‘icesiej', xvhere N'acciuatioii lias been in aboyanoe for some, yrairs, 
would show a inaiked decrease in tin* iieiTO.ntage oi’ deaths from .S3q>hilis 
among infants; yet wv. tind that, \\ln*rea.s in England and Wales the 
infantile deaths from such a cause have incroased 2ri jievceiit., in Leieostor 
^ they have increased as niiicli as G9]ior cent. (IQ) The (Gloucester epidemic 
has .strikingly con rirmed the ellicaty of Vaccination. Here., in coiiseiiiience 
of the neglect of ^‘aer•inatioll, the severest .ittai’k of .smallpox recoriled in 
lupdcni times occiirred, Ii is untrue to say Unit sanitaiy conditions caused 
Ihe outhri'ak. Tor the disease was conlined almost entirely to the better 
.■ind more reeeril ly built parts of tho town ; and the houst*s, so hir from 
hei^ig jcny-lmilt, had all, together xxitli their sanitary arrangements, been 
approved Ly tin* auilioritics. It is also curious tliat if the town su'Tered 
from had drainage in any ])art, as wasallegtsl by the anti -vaccinators, that the 
di‘.atJis from typhoid wc!e so few. The conditions at the liospital were not 
good, hut tnore is every e.videncc from tlic statistics to show' that the wwit of 
isolation was aggravcitod by Llie neglect of Vaccination having h ft the disease 
such a mass of material to work upon. The sudden inaimer in Avhich tlie 
disen«e declined when Vaeeination was initiated proves its efliiiieney. 
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Gon : (1) Tin* only dofniitioii that ran hr for '■ I'fTif itMit ” 

\'at!C!iiintioii IK tlial uliirli is not followcil I))' KinaUpox, lor smallpox of 
every <legrQ<‘ of severity does i'ollow Vacciiiatioii of every otlier sort. A 
largo proportion of siuall]iox cases occur in chilrlrcn under ten, and it lias 
been allowed by nusdical inon before tlio Royal Commission that primary 
Vaccunatioii is a very fleeting protection indoed ; ciiHes have occurred in 
which Vaccination Imd been performed a fortnight before tlir disenso broke 
out. The cfaini tliat N'aociriation niitigatcs the, attack may be described as 
an im]n-ovablc. assniiiption, involving a claim to know how badly each 
individual would have taken smallpox had he rcuifiinod nn vaccinated. 
(2) Statistics show that \'acc*ination not only confeifi no immunity fronu 
disease, hiit even increases the liability to it, as was sliown by an outbreak 
in London in 1884, wlini the jirojioriion of vaccinated persons t(> the whole 
nninher of cases insiilc the hospital, wras shown to be slightly larger than the 
])ro port ion of the vaccinated to the uii vaccinated of the w hole jiopnlation of 
London. As regards the increased ratio of deaths among the so-called 
niivacoinated, the figures may be said to be impossible, for the real fact is. 
that severe cases of .sm;ill]iox make the marks invisible, and lliiis the bad 
eases d(» not die heeaiisr they are unvaceiiiati'd, but an*. rcturin*d niivaceinalc'd 
because they die. It has further t«» he aecounted for that, whereas in pre- 
vaceiiicatioii days the fatality was a little over 18 per cent, it is now IJo jm'I* 
cent, among the iiTivae<‘inalcd. (3) At Leicester, in 1872. when A^ieeinutioii 
\va.s iinivi'i’hal, there was a larger numher of deaths from Muallpox than 
there was of eases in the recent outbreak, in s]>ite of tlie absence of 
Vaccination and the increase that has since taken place in the ]iopulation. 
Leieeslor, s<» far from adopting inindi harsher methods, has simjdy adopted 
the jirovisions of the I’uhlie Health .Act, and in putting tlje^e in force no 
jimii’s child has been ri'inoveil fioni home against his wdll ; on the otlier 
hand, poor jiarents have hu‘n, in otlier ]>l.'ices, lined for the non-vaceiifition 
of a second eldhJ, wdien* titcir fnst had dnsl fiom the* edeets ol' disease 
induced by Vaceiii.'itioii. (4) H i" not denied I hat smallpox has 
decrttased, hut not. to such an extent as other diseases, such as typhus 
and typhoid. The lirsi conipulsory V.nriiiiitioii Act was passed in l.S.'>3: 
since tlmt date there have Imen three e]»iHennes of smallpox, killing 
respectively, in round nuinheis, 14,000, 20,000, 41,800 of our population. 
It is since, this last, and grcatcsl epidemic that the groat decline in smallpox 
has .set in, eoiiciiriently i\itli a great inerea.se in the default in Vaccination. 
The true cause is the sanitarv awakening of the ]»eople, of whicli llie Tiihlie 
Health Act of ISTfi was both an integral ])art and a .striking evideneo. 
f5) If has been slicmiou.sly claimed fov Vaoeination tliat it is an anfidote. 
to .smallpox — from Hie oiiginal elaini of .loniier. llial it would protect the 
]>atient “for ever after,’' down to the La.icrt. of Ifitli January, 1892. de- 
elariiig that “no one need have the, smallpox unless ho likes; that is, he 
can bo absolutely [•rotccted by V are i nation mice repeatofr’: in regard to 
wdiich the retiin; of tlK Metropolitan A.sylums Hoard Hospital Ships for 
1890 miiy be (luotcd— total eases of sinallpox I’oturiied were twenty-six, of 
wdiich uinetoen vaecinaled all recovered, live unvaecinaterl all recovered, 
two revaeoiiialed both diofl. (0) < loroiior.s’ iin|uosts have over and oyqr 
again itroved that ^'aeeill;ltio^l has been tlie eau.se of death. ‘ Mr. Jonathan 
flutehin.son in his Aixhirts of Surffcr;/ records no less than 679 deaths from 
eow’pox from 1881-93, or more than a child a w'oek. If the.so are iiistaftce.s 
of medical carelessiioss, the doctors ought to be tried for manslaughter. 
(7) It has been tc.stilied by some of the greatest doctors that, in spite' of 
precaution, syphilis has resulted fnmi Vaccination. (g) Vaccination is 
one of the causes of infantile syphilis, though for many years the medical 
profession denied this. (0) Calf lymph is not safe except in respect of 
syphilis, since it conveys tubi?reiilo.sis. As a matter of fact, tlie ;i.se of calf 
lymph ha.s never been encouraged by the Local Government Hoard, ou 
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account of its incllicienuy ; tlie majority of Vaccination inquests arc a result 
. of tJie use of calf lyiujjli. flQ) TJicrc can l)e no donht that the Gloucester 
outbreak was due to bad sanit-ary conditions, especially in that pai*t of the 
town where the smallpox was woi*st, and also to the polluted w^tcr suj)ply. 
The iirrangeujjiits at the hospital — which stands so in the ticutre of the 
town as to render effective isolation impossible — were disgracefully bad, and 
broke down utterly, a fact admitted bj' the Medical Inspector sent down by 
tlic Vaccination Gojiiniissioii. How much Vaccination had to do with the 
decline of the epidemic jnay be seen from tlic faet ibat, wliile fll authorities 
tiHow’ that Vaccination rctjiiircs fourteen davh, some a luontli, to ])econic an 
effective clicck, the smaUjjox bad begun to decline sixteen days before 
• VaeciJiation was resoi tod to on a wholesale wailc, and had almost died down 
before it could have liad any edcct. 

VEGETARIANISM. 

Pro: (1) Tlic slaiigbUr of animals is degrading, when animals arc bred 
for ll)c niirjiosc ; and lienr« niaii^s view of bis rclatiojis to flic animals is 
diMtoitcrI. (2) The slangliliT of animals is accompanied by iiiuch cruelty, 
as when calves and lambs arc sc]>ariit»‘d fnnii their mothers ; animals also 
siifler much in transit ; and while the criicltics at ])i‘csent ashociated with 
llie slaiiglilcr-housc might he abated, they never could he quite abolished 
by rlic orcclioii of jmhlic slanghtcrdiouses ; all ol»scrvers testify i;o the 
horror shown by animals on smelling blood, jnobably the cause of intense 
siilltTing to tlw'iu. llnmaiic metliods must always bo expensive, and hence 
not likely to be adopted by butcheis. '3) The wojk is brutiili/dng, and 
tlierelon* emplovinent lV<jni which wc slnnild lelievc fellow'-citizens. 
(4) The loniialioi! of nntnV tcelli and the general nature of his in- 
testines proves liim to be )'nigi\urous by nature. The aj»es, which are 
Jiearest to man, are Avholly N'egetariaii in diet. (5) It is quite possible 
to gft as much iKnirishmcnt fi<mi a Vcgctaiiaii diet os from a meat diet ; 
for, while tlic eonsnnicr of meat b‘»k«'s. in addition to meat, wholly proteid, 
II large aiinmnt of staichy food, (In Vegetarian habmees his by living on 
pulses and ctMeal.s. whicii contiiiii a large ]»ro]ioilion of }»rotcids mixed 
willi starch : this soliiti(*n of the food prohlcni has attracted iniicb attention 
ill viiriou'^ works on ]ihysiohigy. ^0) The craving for stimulants in many 
cas(‘s ]s I he icsnli ot the undue stiaiii upon the digestive system, ]»rodu('id 
hy c.\c<-sM ot animal Iboils ; and the craving for .stiniiilant.s, etc:., has 
licim combatul by i\ \ cgclariaii regimen, when carried out Lliorougbly. 
(7) Vegi-liiiiaii diet ra]»ablc ol so* iiiucli varietj’ as any meat diet can 
allbnk Vcgclaiian-^ have introduced to the masses new vegetables, siicli 
as haricot beans, lomatoc.s. Iciitds, etc. The general recognition aimmg 
educated pco]>le uf the Darwinian tlicoric.s adds .special force to the 
ai'guiiicnt again.st domc.sticating cattle (or the pui'j»oses of slaiighler ; for, 
in Hie ca.si- of tln‘se, “ailiticial selei'tion with a view to the, table '»nly, 
is sulistituled for tin- healthy operation ol “natnial .selection,” and the 
animal is thus deprived o( its eapacity to imjU'ove. ainl rise m the scale 
of being. 

Con: (1) Unh ss animals, siieli as eattle, sliocjt, pigs*} etc., are to be 
.iised as food, they are not likely to .sniwive, since land is far too valuable 
to be given ifj) to the use ol aiiim.ds. Isbn i.s it likely tliat a dairy larm 
would pay, unless some, use were found for the non -milking cow.s, siipi’i- 
ilj^ous bulls, «*lc. ; bence milk, cheese, butter, etc., would disa]>pi:ar Ironi 
our list of foods. Tasture laini would also disajipear, and with it one 
of the, chief beauties of the country. (2) Cruelty could easily be much 
mitigated by the substitution of public abattoir.s for luivate slaiighter- 
boii.ses ; a certain amount of pain i.s inevitable in nature, which, though 
we ean alleviate, we cannot eliminate. (3) The faet of a trailc being 
disgusting is no reasiui for its abolition; uLln iwi.se, wc .sJiould abolish 
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ftr.wors, dmiiiH, ■ Tll(^ ne«eKwsitics of tlio ‘(somniunity often cleuiaiid the 
execution of ])iii'ticiihir claHeee of work whicli inay or may nut he iniprovitig 
to the cliiiractor of tlic iiidividiials 'vvlio perfonii thrni, but which, l)y their 
nature, doniaiid sfK'cial Iraiitiug and skilh (4) 

above the a\ios, tliat it is as inipoasihlc to judge of Ids ]lee.cssitics hy analogy 
from tlieirs, as it is to argue from savage to civilised raeds. ( 5 ) It is 
of advantage to the liunuiii orgiuiisni to receive a largei ])roi>orlion of 
proLoid food than can he obtained from vegetables : and the adoption 
of an aidmaii diet lias thoi'eforc been an advantage to the niec. ( 6 ) Tlie 
vaj'ioua’ iiistaiioes in which a Vegohiriaii diet lias been found heijefic?at 
arc not cases of a general law, hut niorcly instances of disease requiring 
a 8])('cial regimen. The arguments against auimal foods (rurn a hygienic; 
]>oint of view aj>|»ly only to their excessive use. (7) While in theory 
Vegetarianism olf'eis a new and large variety of foods, in practice the 
reverse is the case ; the* footl habitually coiisiimed by N’egetariaiis, and served 
in Vegetarian restaurants, is singularly deficient in variety, and cooked in 
unappeLi/ing way.s. (81 It is absolutely impossihle for natural selection 
to have free jilay among the dome.stic.aifd or siMiii-domesticated animals of 
to-day. It would he imj»o.s3iblc to allow them to breed at jdcasnre and run 
wild. 

VIVISECTION. ^ 

Pro: (1) The. licaling art is depenuent for its advance upon all the 
iSciciic.es. but especially upon a knowicdgi' oC biology. The laws of biology 
can be <Uscovcrod only by observatuui and by experimentation 011 animals, 
just as the. laws of cvci-y oilier Science have been discovered ex ]>Gj“imcii telly. 
Observation may suggest a law, but tin* jiroof dr])eTids on exjierinieiit ; 
clinical observation is useful, but not a singh’ biological law has been 
discovered through clinical ol)&cr\ation alone. The assertion that these 
laws might have been elucidated without exjierhneiils on aiiimabs is ’ypside 
the ])oint ; we are not coiiiyrncd with what “might” have bikeii jjlace, 
Init with wImI has .ictually happened. ( 2 ) MeAlioil men are making 
daily use of the teachings of ^'iviseclion. Such a simjile proca.sH as ascer- 
Uiniiig the fulness of the puKe is dcjMmdeni on the knowledge of the 
law's regulating blood'pres.siu’e — knowledge W'hich w’c have gained ihrough 
an Knglish clergyman’s expeiimcuts 011 lunsps, .\gaiii. clinical observers 
entertained mistaken ide.i'< as to the funetioiis o!' the arteries and nerves, 
iintii Vivi.sectidii showeel that aitcries c.oulai’ied Mood, and that nerves 
w'crc conductors of motion and sensation ; .■•jiajoniy, on both these jioints, 
had leil cajMhlc oh.-ciwcis into ljoj»cJcss eri or. (3 j Tlo* oft-fiuoted saying 
of Sir Charles Bell is more than quab‘ictl when wc remember that lie. did 
not discover the functions of the anterior ainl ]»nsterior roots of the nerves. 
This discovery wm.s made through vivisection by .Magendie, whose expoi'i- 
Tiients wore rfqjcatcd and conlirmod by Shaw. That tin* disco V(*.iy of the 
circulation of tlic blood was due to \'iviscction is asserted by Harvey himself, 
although 110 doubt his anatomical studies guided him to some e.xteut. 1’he 
Vivisections of Marshall Hall Jed to the. discovery of retlex' action ; this 
important funclion was entirely missetl hy clinical observers, for though 
clinical observati«»ii “might" have di.sc(»vcred it, the fact remains that 
it did not do so. (4> The surgeon who has done mojc .Mian any mail 
living for establishing the ojieration of ovariotomy— Sir SpenciT Wells — 
admits his iiidcbtcdiiess to Vivisection. With regard to the. localiwit^on 
of function of the brain, clinical observers bad rcaclicd no safe conclusions, 
in N]tite of thnusaiids of post-mortem exami nations, until tlie exporiTiiciits 
on monkeys of Ferricr and Yco, Hoi-sle.y and others, enabled tlieiri to map 
out the motor centres of the brain ; for the monkey’s brain l eacts to sUmuti 
just as a man’s docs. What w'as before guesswork was now founded on 
"accurate laws. The tact that savages liad performed both ovariotomy and 
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trephining, and that such o])erations had fallen into nogleot until the time 
of Spencer W ells and Horsley, simply proves how dangerous such operations 
were before the laws which j'egulate them had been ascertained by ox- 
perinientatioii. (5) Vivisection has not only shown us the^true causes 
of infectious diseases, but to some extent lias enabled us to prevent and 
cure them. The Pasteur treatment has reduced the mortiiJity among those*- 
bitten ljy animals promt to be rabid from 15 per cent, at least to 1 per cent, 
at most. Koch's tuberculin has given us safe mctliod of diagnosing 
euiisiimption iji aiiinials when all otl}cr methods fail ; whilst ^le .antit-oxin 
tiiBatinciit ol‘ dijihtheria has reduced the moitality by 60 per cent. 
(B) The action and ellect of dnigs arc tlie aume on all animals ; w'hcn 
•there is a dillcrcncc in tlic action of a drug on two animals, it is a 
dilfercncc of degree, not of kind. Ohloroform and ctlior, for iiistance, 
have essentially llie same action on any kind of plant or animal; and 
morphia will act on ralibits and man in the same niaiincr, though nnicli 
larger doses arc necessary in the rabbit. Altbougli ana'sthelic.s were not 
actually discovered by Vivisection, such c\]»c.rimeiitB have thrown a great 
deal of light 011 their action. Simpson .showed that in animats the procr;ss 
of narturitioii went on normally even wlien the i»arturicnt aiiinial was ])laccd 
imdcr the influence of (ililorolorm, or when the sj»inal manow was destroyed ; 
tliisYlisrovory lia.s l»ecn the means of saving e-vijiiisite and ])roloiiged sullcring 
to tliousaiuls of women. The comhiiialion of atro))inc and morphia witli 
clilorofonu, now so constantly used by ainestlictists, we ow'c to tin? cx- 
pii'imciits of lleniaid and Dastre. ij) M(‘dical oj)iniori is practically 
unanimous in favour of experimentation on animals ; it would he dilHcult 
to find a hundred medical men o^iposed to it, and among these Uierc is not 
one of the first rank. 

Con : (1) Alerliciin^ and Surgery are art.s and not scumioch, and can never 
he advaiicetl by methods which are iiidisp(Mis{ihlu ti» pure sciences. The 
aniiial economy is much more than a piece of machinery, and the human 
slornaeh is not the lea.'sl like a e.licmisPh te.ft-tul)c. The healing m-t can 
only he h'arned at the hfid-side ; and cxperiincntH on living animats so far 
from having advanced it, liavc liaJ a tendciiey to retard it. It is no reproach 
to luedieinc that it i.s hut a wise empiricism. Tlie element of life and the 
pcr.sonal factor must hir over jneveiit it being an exact science. Kvery 
patient riiu.st hi* li'eated on his oivn merii.s ; there is no other road to medical 
.suecess than palicnl eliiiical ob.se rvatioii. (2) Harvey’s iliseovei'y of the 

circulation wa.s not made in ooiise(|iicii<-c nf liis Vivisci'lioiis, hut, as lie. tells 
u.s, liy a .stiid;j of tlie po-silimi of ihc valves of the veins in the dead sul»jrel. 
Sir Oliailcs Hell cmphalically jiruioslcd against tiie a.ssertion that his dis- 
covery of the functions of the nerves was in any way due to Viviaeclion. 
He- declared tliat experiments Inul never been I lie means of dlseovery, but 
had always tended to prr]>elnatc error. No experiments at all are needed 
for demonstrating the proeoss of reflex action. Living jiatliolo^y ’’ siiMieea 
for the pur)H)se. Of Ovariotomy has bi’cn .suee-cssfully practised by .savagc-s 
fj’orn iiuiiieniorial ages, and nothing can be further from the truth tliaii to 
say that the operation owes anything w'haU'Vcr to tlie practice of Vivisection. 
Hrain sm-gery W'a.s well undcrsloorl by prehistoric man. As it is in the 
..brain that man diflcrs mo.st from tlie lower animals, he could have learned 
little or notlFing from A'ivisectioii here ; it was, in fact, by clinical oliservation 
iiud posi-aiortcm e.xaminations that our knowledge of brain surgery has been 
w-ipiiie-d. (4) Although PaaLeiirisiii has taught us niucli as to the (laiises of 
.disease due to microbes, it lias been exceedingly harrcii in practical rcsulUs. 
The iailiire of tlie Pasteur troalnient of hydrophobia, of Koch'.s “consumj)- 
lion cmc,” and tlie. disappointing results of Antitoxin treatment prove this. 
(5) As very few, if any, actual niedieiiies have the same etfect on animals 
a.s on Ininiaii heing-s, it cannot he .said tliat wo owe any exact knowledge of 
the action of drugs to experiments on aiiinn'ils. (B) Testing poisons on 
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aiiiiiiaJs ill ci'uriiual canes in, for the above reasons, an unscientific and 
dangerous proceeding. (7) Chloi-oform and ether as aincstlictics were 
not discovered by ('xjn'i'inients on animals, but by expcriiiicnts which Dr. 
Sinijwou j)o;’formcd upon himself (cliloroform), and wliicli Dr. Morton, the 
dentist, made upon liis patients. V 

VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS AND RATE AID. 

{See (ifstf Kdiu'ation : Voi.untaiiy Schools.) 

Pro : (1) In onloi' to enable the Voluntary or Denominational Schools to 
hold tJicir own against the Hoard Schools, it is iicecssary tliat they should 
be allowed funds from the same source from which the Hoard Schools draw 
theirs, vi/., the rates. (21 The ])ro]io8ed Kxehoquer grant of 4 h. or even* 
6s. would be totally iiiade()ual(‘ to meet the dcniinulK of the ease. (3) Any 
Kxehecpicr grunt would lie at the iiierc}' of the majority in the House of 
Commons, Avho might, at any inomi'iit, refuse to vote the money. (4) There 
eniild he no objection to rate] »ayer.s being represented, ]»ro\iued that it wei'e 
sl-rictly understood tliiit the right of tlie ratepayers to interfere only ca- 
lendcrl to the jioint of seeing that the iiioiicy was juoperly sj^ciit, and tliat 
llicy wen- loit allowed to interfere with the religious cliaractcr of the sehool 
or the selci-tion of the teachers. ( 5 ) It is uiilnu* to say lliaL Piirliaiiieut 
has lx Til res}ionsil»le for the greater part of the iiiereased expenditure ;i this 
lias really been eausefl h^- llie extnivagaiiee of tlie School Hoards. (0) As 
f.ir as sul>4cri]>tions are coneerned. lati' aid might h<‘ made eomlitional on 
till' sehool securing a eertain )»n)]»oi lion of snhserijitious. (Some) Suh- 
seriptious ought to he uiiueeessaiy in u national system of educatioii. Tiie 
uiemhors of the great religuniN eorjxiralioii.s sxrr rc<|uirpd to ]>ay both rates 
and taxes, and should not l»e exiled upon tn pay in addition to have their 
ehildreii taiiglit in tlioii' ow'ii religions ]H’ineiples. {J) (Some) The nuitt'.r 
had better he eonipromised by allowing rale aid in those parishes only where 
there arc Hoard Se-liools, and extemling the I']\ehe(juer grant to all Klemeifiary 
Schools. Thus the agrieultiirdl jiarishes would not he burdened with heavy 
rail's, and the ojijio.sition of tlie J)is.seijters would he deprived of most of its 
force by the removal of a seeming injustice to the Hoard Schools, 

Con: (1) It would he (|uile possible to give the Voluntary Schools such 
aid from tlir Kxelipijuer as would piiahh* them to hold their own against the. 
Board .S^'hools witluml jeojmrdiziiig tlieir existence, as Avould i»e the case 
were rate aid ado]»te(l. (2' The Dciiomiiialioiial School,'- must make tin' 
best ti'iius they e.iii, and while G'l. max not leeft all their ie<|iiii‘cmeuls, il 
will etialile tlifMii to continue to exi.st, and xciJl not raise iiwkward que.slions, 
siieli as ratepayers' ie]»respnttitioii, etc. (3) Local rate aid would he at 
the jiierey of tlie ratepayers in each paiMeular district. Besides, the Ex- 
clii‘ijm*r grant could always hi' inaih' jiennaueiit by means of a Hill, which 
would have to bo rejicaled before the grant loiild he withdrawn. (4) It 
is ho]»elc.ss to cx}»cct that ratepayers’ aid, if gaiiled, could he given 011 any 
othei teriiih than thosi- of fall control on the part of the ratejx'iyers, ami 
there being no way, short of destroying all local control, of forcing the 
rat.cpciyors to give thi.** aid, the ralcjiayers could make their own terms. 
(5) Parliament, or at lea.st the Kdueation I)i*partment, has undoubtedly been 
responsible foi- tlie greater ]»art of ibc exiieiiditure in councetiou xvitli the" 
.schools. (0) Rate aid xvould dry up tne subscrijilious. ll seems only 
just tliat ill a society where iio decided ]u-ioiity is given to any one religion, 
and where the nuiiiber of sects is iiiiiiiitc, that individuals should be callrtl 
ii[)Oij to jKiy ill pari for tlic religious teaching of llicir ehildrcu. 

VOTERS, ILLITERATE: DISFRANCHISEMENT OF. 

Pro: (1) Unless a man i.s able to read, he Is not fit to vote, as lie 
is unlikely to he endowed with enough iiitelligeuee to eiiahle him to sec 
through tiie interested proniiw’s ol )>rof»*s.sional demiigogueH. (2* The 
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fact that ho is unable to record liis vote without assistance lays the 
Illiterate Voter open to intimidation by iiiLcrested persons who are able 
to find out which way he has voted. So far has this intimidation l)cen 
practised in Ireland, wlif-re tliere is a largo ])roi>ortion of Illiterite Voters, 
that Literate Vbtors arc induced to “vote illiterate,” in order that the 
manner in whicli tliey have voted may be known to the jn’esidiiig officer, 
who is not always above suspicion. (3) An Illiterate Voter would be 
disfi‘aiiclu/.od jnirely tlirougli liis own act, as it is always open to 
:i#inan to learn just i*nougli to enable him to mark his pa])er correctly, 
ana the i)residiug officer is afhiucd a Avidc margin on which to decide as to 
bitejitions. ( 4 ) Tlic ]n-oi)OScd measure would act as a spur to all 
classes of the community l<i learn to read. 

Con: (1) TJie mere jiowci’ to read would not increase a niau’s citieiency 
!is a voter- -often, indeed, the reverse — unless he knew what to road, 
and had the taste to read it ; it can hardly he siiid that the mental palmlum 
devoured hy the arti/an ])ojnilatioij of towns, varying, as it mostly does, 
hetwecj) murders, liorse-iiieiiig reiiorls, and aeeoiints of football mat(;hc.s, 
is likely to ineieusc Lheii general .stock of iiit Diligence. (2) The 
]tre.sidii)g oHieer, and all associated with him, are liable to heavy ijciialties 
sliould they violate the secKu y of the ballot. (3) An Illitei ate Voter ba.s 
as )mii‘h interrst in llic goa<l goveriiineiil of the country as the most 
highly -cultured member of the comnmiiity, and has ibcieforc an equal 
right to vote. ( 4 ) If not alh.'wed assistaiicf* in voting, the Illiterate 
Voter would still e.\ereizc his vole, thougli in a hajdiazard manner; hence 
the result would he that while the evils fronj intirnidaLion inighl be avoided, 
tile way in uliicli an Illiterate had voted would be quite uncertain. (5) If 
t)i<* blind are allowed t(t vote with assistance, why sliould a man bo 
]uoliibited merely «m the ground of illiteracy '! 

VOTING, COMPULSORY. 

Pro: (1) The Vote is a lru.si, not a privilege, lii ovciit.s of g«,.‘ii.t 
iiaiional importaiK'c every citizen should be umicr an obligalion to record 
liis opinion. ( 2 ) Hucli compulsioii would ch(‘(:kiiiate the wire-pullris, 
Avho calculate on the ah.^teiitioii of many who aiv di.sgusted with theii' 
]»arly, ami would facilitate the election «»f independent (undidates. 
(3‘ (.’ompulsory Voting could readily he etleetefl, and easily W(»rk»'d. Each 
man is .sejiaralely registereil already ; to see w iio liad voted, ami to 
prosecute such a.s had negleeteil to do .so, would he quite .simjile. 

Con: (1) A 1' etc given under coiiipulsiou is s'- likely as not to i'C 
worlliless. The essence of Voting is that it .should he voluiiUiiy. (2 j It 

' often lia[)peiis tluit a man is not aide to eoiiscientioiisly vote fur eitlier one, 
side or the otlicr, in w'hieli case it is far hotter that he sliould refrain from 
Voting altogetlier. (3) Com]»ulsory A'oting would he very hard t<i 
eiifon;e. 

•WATER SUPPLY (LONDON), MUNICIPALIZATION 
OP. 

Pro: (1) rlust as other towns manage their own Water fcSnpjily, .so 
Limdon .should ]»c eiiahled to own and control lie.rs, thus securing a supiily 
of good water to her citizens. ^2) Tfie i>rolits, if any, from the Water 
Sui»ply ought to go to the relief of rates, not to the aggniiidi'zeiiieut of 
shai^hoMcra. (3) Tin's .seheiiic lia.s received the approval of a Select 
Committee (1891), wliicli was strongly in favour of the County Council 
becoming tlxe Water Authority for London. ( 4 ) By means of the 
(piiiiqiioiitiial valuations, the Companies find their iJieomes constantly 
increasing Avitliout any eflbrt 011 their part, but .simply on account of llic 
growing wealth of the community. (S) The London Water Compauies 
have never possessed any stutiitorv moiio|Kdy ; on the contrary, on several 
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oc(;<isi(ni8 two Companies have been allowed to servo the same aim. 

( 8 ) Muuiciiialijsatioii or tho Water Supnly would not involve any hard- 
ship on the Companies, since they would receive compensation. (7) A 
new Supply of Water for Loudon must be found — away from the pieseut 
sources, whicli are becoming altogether inadequate for tlv^ needs of the 
growing itupulation. So late as the summer of 1S95 East London was 
left with a Jiinih'd supply of water for several uioutlis, putting the wdiole 
inetropolis great danger of an outbreak of an epidemic. As sanitary 
ronuirements gi'ow, more and more water will be required. ( 8 ) It, is 
only a central aiitlioiity which could undertake sf» enormous a scliomc as 
that by which water could be brought to London from a disUiui'e (siiy, 
from Wales). (0) As the County Council W'ould have the same pow^.r 
as the Water (Vmipany to break ii]) the roadways, etc., no dilliculties 
would arise on this score. (fO) Amalgamated into the bands of one 
aullioiity, the Water Supply Avould be more (iCDUomically managed than 
at present, and many expciKsc.s would be saved which ni»w fall on tlic 
ComiJanicfi: thus a c(»iKsiaerablc sum 'ivould be available for I be relief of 
tlie rates after all due ecmpciisatioM li.i<l been ]»aid. 

Con: (1) The ]H'C.senL Sup]»ly of Walei is very satisractfuy, ami tin* 
(Jompanies do tlieir work veil. t2'"3) If 1^^^“ Munieijuil Autliorities were 
to iiuinagc the Water Su]>ply, it is unlikely that there would any 
IJiolit to go to the relief (»r rates. The County Coiiiicil already has more 
work on its bands Lhau it can properly perfonii. (4) Everybody beiieliU 
by the increased vealth of the eoimmuiity, to wliieb the Water ComjHAiiies 
conti’ibuie largely. As they aic not allowed to ebai'gc by the amount of 
water used, luit only by the rateblc value of tlie lioiise, tlicir iiieomc 
naturally increases eaeli time the valuation ii.se.s. (5) The Water Com- 
IKiiiies bav*i a legally saiictirnictl mon()[)oly, and ns such I'arliament has 
lixed the ]iriee at wlii(jb they may relail their cominodily. ( 8 ) If Water 
Su|)]dy is to be juunieipali/ed, eoinpeusation ought to l)e j»aid on aitliheral 
basis, since the Companies*' have borne the risk, whilst the County Council 
would reap the ])ei-maiieiit benetit. (7) The present sfnncos of supply 
are sufficient, and are likely to remain so for inaiiy years to e-omo. The 
East London Water Compaiiv' failed to give an adequate sui»ply mainly 
owing to the u]i]K)sitiuii of the Coiiiily (a)uneil te its a]mlieatLon for 
iuereased powers to build new re.scrvoirs, etc., whci’eby it would liave been 
able to meet all the extra demuiid.s .arising from the long drought. (Some) 
The present Supply of Water would he more than sn llieiei it for iiiany years 
to come were tlie Municipal Authorities lo'I»idden !(• use it for wateiing tlic 
streeU, tlu.shiug the sewers, rtc., fm- which piiiposcs walvi miglit easily 
be brought from llie sea. ( 8 ) Till cost of bringing an extia ftujiply 
of water from (say) Wales would be .i iiet'dless iiddilion to the rates, 

(9) A transfer of the Water Supply to the County (Jouiieil w'onld create 
a e,onlliet between tliat body and the Local Autliorities, who liave the 
iiianagemeiit of llio roadways. CIQ) It is not likely that the County 
Couiieil would imtTiage the WatiT Supply as eeonoiiiically or as con veil ieiitly 
to consiiTiirr.s as the Water Comi»anies do. 

WOMEN AND UNIVERSITY DBG-RBES. 

Pro : (1) It is absurd and unjust to refuse to women wlib go l.hi'oiigli the 
Uiiivei'sity cuiir.se i.lie legitimate reward of theii laliours, in the shape of the 
degree ; and tliis refusal puts w’onieii at a disadviiiiiage with men, in ^hat, 
while the latter can in after life show their degree as a hall-mark of their 
powers, women have nothing to show', and thus the stujndcst and the 
cleverest women .stand on the same footing. A sjiecially-ercatcd degree 
would have little or no value in the eyes of the world. Woiiieii need not 
be made members of the University. The authoiitios could easily make this 
a condition of giving the degree. (2) The evils of mixed cflucation are 
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iiiiugiuary. C^’o-education stimulates a Jicalthy rivalry between the sexes, 
and encourages eacli to do its best. In physiology, etc., women have long 
been fidmitted to the lectures with men, and the Professors in these subjects 
liiid no difficulty in lecturing to mixed aiidieuctjs. These Prefessors arc 
among those wl^ favour tiic granting of the degree. Co-education accustoms 
oticli sex to tlu* pi'caciicc of tbe otlLcr witJi 1>enelicial elfects to both. A 
scparalo Univcisity for women woiiM be open to all the evils inseparable 
li'ojii couvciiiH, et('. (3) Some of the most experienced cdu^tional irien 

arc In favour of the rlningc. ( 4 ) l^hc best medieval opinions agree that 
^ixly docs not unfit women to l>ecoinc mothers, and that “children sufl'er 
Ironi llio sins and self-indulgence of their })arcnts, not from their discipline, 
■#;1( -restraint, mental activity, and industry.’' Women's licalth may break 
down if they are wonied wiLli home duties during tlieii’ University caim', 
and cannot give undivided .itieiitioii to their work. (6) Tlieic is no 
I'cason why granting the degree lo women should Hltn’ootype the education 
of eitlicM- UKJU or women. Admitting women to the degicc might be tin* 
means of reforms in the men’s eoiirsf*. Kar from making the degree easier, 
Mic ])rcsent jncjposal luaktjs it harder for women than lor men to take a 
flegrcc. (0) Tin* women who do not wisli to go tJiroiigh the w'Jiole 
irnivei'sily eourae would be as free as they now are ; but there is no n3aaoii 
why tlieii wishes slumld jaevent oilier women from taking a degree:. 

Cob: (1) Women do not, as a matter of fact, go through the same course 
as the men. To give women the degree uuulcl be to make, them members 
of (he UiiiveTHity itsidf. for the University having gone so far could not 
stop here. A fSpccial Degree for women would give them the hall-mark 
williout making tliein memberH of the. University. (2) Co-education has 
been found in America to be. a failiim. In England it only Hucceeds 
because so few uonien attend the University, Iml this is hardly likely to be. 
tin; ease long. Tlnwe are many objeetioiis to toaeliing physiology, etc., lo 
iiiiAed^uudicucMiH, and Ihis course is open to grave scandal. A se^iarato 
University for women would be' jireicrable. W^nen could then be given 'in 
ediiealioii that would fit them lo he good w’omcn, not had iiniUtions of 
men. (’ompetilion hetweeu I lie sexes is not desirable. (3) Some of the. 
most expel icnced, friends of the w^oineir.s iiiovemont at Oxford and Cambridge 
—including at least one head of a woman’.s college— are opjKised to granting 
llu! degree to women. (4) Women, as the mothers of the rae,c, ought to 
do iiolhing which will niilil them for their duties in tliis respect- overwork 
niHjuestifmahly lowers their \ilaliLy. ( 5 ) U- would ho a pity at .so early 
a stage, in the. movement to stereotype womeirs education. 'I’liis must lie 
the elloet of assimilritiiig it to that of men. (6) Women liave domestic 
. e.ill.^' on tlie.in at liomr-wliieii jiress uii tiieni fiir more Ilian on men— whi'-li 
jueveiiL their .spending the reijiU'.itc time .iway from home. It would be 
a sliaiiic to penalize them in lavonr ol ilicir more fortunate sisters. 


WOMEN, HIGHER EDUCATION OP. 

Pro : (1) It is unjust ior eustoni and jirejiidice to debar women from tin: 
intellecl’nal plciiaiiro and strength derived fioin the severer studies. ( 2 ) I’lie. 
number of wonn'ii in the I'ouiiiiy is greater than that oi men, so it follows 
tjiat maiiv women must remain .single. The majonty ol these mu.st su]»poet 
tircm.sclve.s ; anil to enable tiiem to do .so, every kind' of education should he 
thiwn open to them. (3) Tin* laws of heredity apply to both ]iarcnl^ : 
to ^jcglecL the ediieatioii of the future motliei is lo lower the ijitclleetual 
standard of the race.. (4) The demaiid for Higher Education has been 
initiated and maintained by women tbeinsclves ; to place any obstacle in tbe 
way is an unwarrantable iiilcrfereiiee with tlicir liberty, (5) Although 
the jireaent syetoni of Higher Education as it exists for ineii is faulty, 
f.e. in tbe. abu.se of the examination .system and in tbe neglect of physical 
culture, and is therefore unlit to he extended b) the otlier sex, yet the 
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tixU'iisioii of it to wojiK’ij will ev(‘iitually l»e uccessarily a direct cause of 
reform. Women arc endowed by uatuie witli those intellectual gifts wliiclj 
are specially needful for the training of children, and make far bettor 
teachers than men. Tiicy have also more power of syinpatliy, and pause 
to think what is really best for their jmpiis, not prcssii^^ them forward 
nm\isely. If women acquire a voice in the organizing of education, and 
mothers obtain an education which gives them a right to have an opinion 
about the tiiainiiig ol their sons, the evils of the present system of Higher 
Kducation will soon ho remedied for both sexes. 

Con: (1) Thu physical organization of women is unfit to hear the straiuof 
the severer studies or the cxcitomeiit of examination jn e-ssure. (2) Approxi- 
mation of the education of both sexes to the same slandanl increases llte 
danger of female competition in the professions, and the coiuwimhuit 
danger of lowered rate of }Kiy. (3) The tendency of heredity is to repeat 
tlie iiitellei'lual qualities of the father and tlie iihysieal qualities of the 
molliei ; so the physical rather than the intelleetual culture ol the 
mother is of imiMutanee. (4) As men are educated to he bread-winners, 
the c-ullivalion of the arts is apt to be. ncgleetc*d in their cdueation, and 
also the physical culture necessary foi healtii. It is. tlu'refore, an ail vantage 
that the future mothers of their children .should err on the .side of a 
too exclu.sive cultivation of the aecomjdishiiiejits and giaccs. (5) The 
existing .svsteui of Higher Kducation for men is so faulty as to i»e not 
worth liaving ; and fai ln»m nomeii h:i\ing gained by the niqo’oxiinalion of 
llieir studies to those of men, in adding classics and mutliematic.s to their 
eurriciilum, the revei.se is the ease : the ediii;atiou of hoys lias gaiiii-d by its 
apjn’oximation to that of girls, in a more general study of Englisli subjects, 
modern language.s, and the arts and aecomphshnuints, and by the coii.sl- 
qui'iitly less exclusive studv of ela.s.«ie'^ uiid matliematie.s. 

WOMEN, MARRIED, AS WORKERS. i 

Pro : (1) Women, maiAcd or .''ingle, have, as liiimaii beiugh, a licalthy 
instiiiet for vork, yet diH’cr a.s much a.s ineii in the iiatme of that activity : 
hiarricd women, therefore, as much as single women, and. in fact, as miieli 
as men, sliould he able freely to deternniie for theiiKso] ves wliellier, and 
liow far, tlioy .shall limit liieir aelivitie.s to (lome''lic diilits. ( 2 ) H i.*' 
eminently desirable that luai ried women, any (»f v.iifnu iii:i^> at any nioiiiciil 
become -widows, should, during llieir iiiarrieil J«fe {a.s well as belbie it), kee)» 
iq) a.'s fai as po.ssiblr tlieii wagi'-earning elliei<’nev. ( 3 ) Siiici* the economic 
lieljilcssiiess of w’omen has produced glaiing evil.'- -on the one hand ]»rostitu- 
tioii, and on tin: ulliei luencnarv iiiarrhiges, -with the at lendaiit evils of divide, il 
homeland seiisationid divoices— freiviom for mariied women to work at. any ■ 
oecU|Milions fur wliieh they can qiialils is a lirsl, step towards ultininlc 
removal ol these disintegrating conditions. (4) The universal testimoin 
of t lamed nurses throughout sliows that cliild-hearing i.s attended W'itli far 
le.s." suffering wliuc the vvorkiiig eiicrgiis of the woman arc maiiitaiiieil 
up to the last, .jiid lier jiersonal attention lhu.s diveited from the incidents, 
(tf iiialeriiity, than wliere the woman is disi'ourago*! from exertion ; and 
il may theicloie he taken as deruonstraleil lliat merely physio] ogioal 
eunshleration.'? by lliem.selves would dictate tlie advisability of admittiug 
married women Ireely to the arjtive ]>ursuits of life. \5) The rofii.sal 
of liberty to a woman when married ]ilaees a preinium on the uiinuirried 
.state for all w'oiuen of character and indeiiciidenee, which is entirely ojiposed 
to a vigorous social life and the continuous jiroducLion of desirable offspring, 
(6) Since in all de]»aitmeiits of life woman’s interests arc affcetcff, the 
r(‘sponsil)le action of women in thi‘.se dejiarlments is a necessity, and its 
liniitati«»ii to single w'onieii mean.s the lo.s.s to the eomiuunity of tlie most 
fully developed women, a.'-- well as of the element of inoUierliood. 

Con: i\} A woman, once inarried, .should merge her own individuality 
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in tliiit nf lior husband, ar ting as a omnnleloinent to him ; lu*iic« she should 
work onlyM’or him in the home aiKi os Lho mother of his children. 

( 2 ) Iknireasc of wages always follows where the wife enters the labour 
market; in fnet^thc united earnings of liushand and Avife may ‘even sink 
below' those of^io man alone. ,(3) Wherever and in so far as married 
Avomeji hfiA'c refuseil b) he limited in their sphere of action, the result 
has been a general neglect of wifely duties. (4) Since child-bearing 
and luiuging-nj) of children arc the most imporbint functioiil^ of woman, 
lifi* whole life, especially when married, should he r''giilatpd with a. vieAr 
to this fiiiictioTi. (5) The alarming increase of infant mortality where 
iiyarrierl women work in factories calls for the prohibition of such Avork. 

( 6 ) Women are naturally vreaker than men in brain-poAver and 
general ph 3 'Hical foicc ; therefore, especially when snbjceted to the 
additional strain of maternity, they should be. kept to quiet pursuits. 

(7) Woman ’.s inlliicnee loss's its peculiar potency and clmrin the njomeiit 
it intrudes into the sjdiere. of male activities. 

WOMEN, MEDICAL EDUCATION FOR. 

Pro: (1) ]M:iny Avonien, yielding to a natural dislike to coiisiilL a male 
plij’shnan, endure complaints which udghi easily be remedied, and evoiitiiallj' 
sutler ^serious iiijiny. (2) Midwifery av as originally exercised by AA'oyien, 
ami it i,'^ dillieiiit to defend tlic practic;e of it by men on any other giound 
tluin the abhenee of women ((lually (pialiried to undeitake, the task. 

(3) Men are uhvays apt to boeonie rougli and ready when not restrained 
i»y the inlbieiue of tin* oi>pOhitc sex as equals; and nurses ami w’Dincn 
jjatimits in liospitals do not always? receive tlie treatment which Avould be 
enforced if ladies had equal autln»rity Avith the male jdiysicians. (4) No 
one lias ev(>r •lenie.d that the duti^'s of the nurse are such as s. w'oinan may 
fittingj^j’ perfoim. Tlicse duties reepdre as much nei v.. as the practice of 
medieine, ami the nurse has to alteml upon maU ])atieiii.s, while the woman 
])hysieian attends only her oA\n sex. (5) When women are seen to uuncr- 
lakc the vv<irk of the pliysieian, we shall bettor know* how to value and to 
rcinuiieraLc tin- Avork of the ladies, often ecpially well educated and in- 
telligent, who noAv enter the profession of nursing, in the exereiso of wdiich 
they arc always OA-erworked, and usually nmlerpanl. (B) The inlluence of 
women is almost iiniveisally <*.veivizpd in laAonr of morality. It aams long 
ago siiggestotl ])y the proj<hetie framer of an Ideal Slate that a IkkI^^ of 
AVOTuen jihysieians is neeessary as a Sidegiiard to public morals. 

Con : (1) Women of small intelligciiee. and e,<li!catioii usually have a 
^ ])onr cipinion of their own sex, and jiaticnls of tliis type Avould not yield to 
a lady doi tor that imj)lieit obediene** Avhicli they yield to a man, and Avhieh 
is no im]iortanl. a cuiidiliou of snceessfid t’x*atment. It is improbable that 
any woman has ever neglected medical advice simply because sluj could not 
con-sult a doctor of her own sex. (2) Women, as a rule, have less nerve 
than men, and no examination test Avould fully prove litness to act iii 
emergencies: a brilliiiiit .seliolar might easily be delieient in this icspeet. 
The ditncultie.s attioicUiig the training (»f women students are numerous. 
Tlie eo-education of the sexc.s presents soecial diflieiiltics here. Yet in 
seliools and hospitals for women only the lir.d of teaching and of experience 
would iHi narrower. (4) Woinen', as a rule, hate resi)oiisibility, and even 
if 4dly qualified would proba))ly lend to assume the po.sitioii of Jiurse rather 
than doctor. ( 5 ) In the medical, as in otlier professions, the competition 
of women Avoiild serioiisl.y nffect the chaiie.es of a livelihood for maii}'^ men 
already in the field ; especially as they Avould probably rednoe the rate of 
pay by accepting a lower reminieration than tliat noAv paid to men. 
(6) Public morals as dicLateil by a body of women doctors Avould soon 
lieeome an organized bypoeri.sy, since the ove.r-roguljitiou to w'liieU women 
incline v.-ouhMead to a general evasion of the law. 
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WOMBIT^UPFRAGB. V 

, Pro : (X) JSvery l^uuian being, and tlterefore woman, is the subject of 
political rights. *^{ 2 ) fran chiHO is denied to niind<^ and l unatics . 

'■ oecause they have not attuiiicaaHuIt age, and because they are mentaHy 
abnormal ; women wlio are adult, and w'ho are not mentally abnormal, 
cannot hav^.„their exclusion from the franchise justified by analogy with 
either of these classes. ( 3 ) Tlicrcfore, those who justify the exclusion ^f 
women from the franchise by the analog}* of minors and lunatics arc boifnd 
to show, (m other tiroumh, that the former exclusion is as ncccjssaiy b»i* tlie 
gooil of the eoTimiunily as the latter. ( 4 ) The francliisi* is an cssciitiiA 
element of good citizenship. To deny the franchise to women is to at* rkc a 
serious blow ut their good citizcnshi]>. ( 5 ) It is highly desirable that women 
who are wives and mothers and compmions of those who already }) 0 sscss tlie 
fraucliisc, and who have, as such, gi*cai influence, should liave that influence* 
steadied and rationalized l>y political responsibility, and by tin' important 
moral cduoation which such responsibility cjirries with it. (0) AVomen 
are in so many I’esj^octs difl'ereii tinted from men, not only on account of the 
many differe.iiees of function which a coni]ilcx civilization has developed in 
them, but most of all by the great diilerentiation of sex, that it is 
peculiarly desirable that the woman’s point of view should bi* expressed, and 
ilie more esja'cially feminine interests safi'gnardcd by direct re]n’oseiitatioij. 

( 7 ) Representation by others, no matter liov intelligent, sympatlietie, and 
Trustworthy tiny may be, can. ne\cr be a substitute f«)r tht' mental and 
moral development involved in the exercize <»f ]>ersonal responsibility. 

( 8 ) Sn<‘b mcMital and moral development tbroiigb the intelligouit exercize of the 
iraneliist* will enable women to exciei/e more intelligently and ellieieiitly the 
various other functions which may be theirs. ( 0 ) Wonieji ulji» are in- 
dill'crenl to jKilitics would be more likely t<j liave tlu'ii* interest iiroAsed if 
tli^y had »l>c franchise. 10) Tlic j)osscH.sion of the, frajicln'so would make 
women a pow'er wliich politicians could not allonl to desjnsf- ; therefore, tin- 
interests of wonum would assume '»u importance whic'h nevei* attaches to the 
interests of the unenfraiieliis(sl. (11) It is to the interest of the wliule, 
community ilial- women .should bav<* jniblie sjnrit and ibe social point of 
view doveloju’d in them as much as jiossiblc. (^2) Nariowness of view, 
and family or local colouring of judgment, are !;e.sl cnifjd, wbetlici’ in men 
or w'omen, by jjurtieipation in a wider interest. (13) Thatw^omcii do not 
serve as soldiers in the modern state is due (a.s history proves), not to 
a physical weakness incidental to sex, but (o the eustom.s and funetioiial 
dilfcrciitiatioii of civili/.erl society. A.n analogous differentiation exom]»1s - 
clergymen from servh-e in the army, but does imt dcju'ive tliein of voles ; 

a similar, or sometimes greater, ])liysie;il we.’kness prevents, absolutody, old 
men and male invalids fr(»m miiitarj' servi(;e, but is not made a groutul fur 
de])riving either of tlie P.arJiameiitary vole. Women suffer from w'ar as 
irmeli as men. War and ])eaee are not deeidcfl by popular vote. ( 14 ) Tlie ■ 
exerei/e of the franchise by w'omen will tend to raise pfditical and social 
morality. (15) Women being --as at ])i*escnt d(*veloped — less speculative 
than men, their admission to the fraiiebisc might balaiii'c the uatiirflji 
instability of a democracy. ( 10 ) AVe cannot (‘xelndo w'dmeii from the 
franchise on the score of menial iiica])a«*ity, so long as wc fail to require any 
iutellectiial qualiiication from tlie mab*. voter. ( 17 ) Woiiicn have l«eu 
admitted W the municipal franehise. I’hey can vote ut School Board 
elections, and for members of other local bodies. Tlie i-esnlts justify the 
extension to them of the Parliamentary franehise. ‘ ( 10 ) Legislation in 
England is being brought more and more face to face witli sordal and 
ecoiioiiiic iinestioiiK, in which the jndgniont of women would he most 
valuable. This lias been shown by their w’ork on School Boards, Boards of 
Guardians, etc. ( 19 ) Tlie recognized maxim that taxation and representft* 
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tion should go together is violated by the exclusion of women from the 
franchise, \n the case of minors and lunatios, the property that is taxed 
is hold in tr^, so no analogy can be established with that. 

Con : I!|7 A Wiman being, as a member of a community, is a subject of 
rights; but it ns desirable that diiferent rights should be recognized by 
dilfereut people, at diiferent times, and as attaching to different sections of 
the community. (2) The denial of the franchise to minors uid lunatics 
proves that the good of the comm unity is the ultimate consideration by 
vi^iirh the bestowal or denial of tlic franchise must be determined. The 
good of the cominunity demands that women shall keep free from polities. 
(J) Good citizorishij) is realized through nmuy functions. Some of the most 
impq^iy^t of these arc o]Mn) to women. ( 4 ) It is unnocessary to give 
women a Parliamentary vole, as they already possess an important influence 
on the votes of men. (5) The interests of women are so intimately 
bound up with those of men, that in sah'guardiiig their own interests, men 
iKK'.essai'ily, tliroughoui a largtj area of human interest, safeguard the 
interests of women also. ( 0 ) It is desirable that women should devote 
themselves to work other tlian political, for which their mental and moral 
development makes them better titled. (7) Women are already indirectl}^ 
represented by men of intclligcnec and sympatliy, who have the interests «if 
wonieul closely at heart. (0) Women can .agitate,, can aj»eak in public, 
and can write ; there fore., there is little chance that their point of view 
should remain unknown. (01 The majority of women arc quite indiilercnt 
to politics, (ID Women an» dejicicut in jmblio spirit ; tlieii' judgment is 
more ajit to he vitiated by narrow ^or personal considerations than is the 
judgment of men. Their sense of justice is limited. (13) women are 
unfitted for military service, it is unfair to give tliciu the chance of deciding 
questions of i^eacc or war. (14) The opinions of women on questions of 
public ^lorality are a])L to be more faddy than robust. (15) Women arc 
much more sujiorstitious than men ; therefoit their iidmission to i.ie 
franchise might have a most undesirable otfect on the relation of the State 
to education and religion. ( 10 ) Women arc, generally, le.sB nieiitally 
dovelo]KKl Ilian men. (17) The miestioiis upon which the Parliament of 
the country has to decide art! mutdi wider and more imj>ortant than the 
(picstions that cojih‘ In-forc local bodies ; lljc iitiic.ss of women, tliercfore, 
to elect meinbtji's foi- the latter is no argumenl as to their fitness to elect 
members for tlie former. 


WORKMEN’S ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 

^ Pro ; (1) Experience shows tliat Employers’ Liability Acts are inadequate 
*to secure eoniiwnsation for workmen against accidents, as, in the lirst }»lace, 
they are usually unable to pay the costs of a legal suit ; and, secondly, 
the law is so full of obscurities, tliat its results — however clear a man’s 
case may be — arc very uncerbiin. (2) Since a large part of the aecidciits 

arise from nr^^ult of eithei’ the ein]»loycr or even of follow-workmen, they 
obviously caniSt be jirevciitefl by any j)eiiulty on the employer. A man 
would nut, under this Sidieiiie, receive eomixiiisation where bis onmi care- 
lessness could be proved. (3) Even where employers do not c;ontrat;t out 
thdy insure against accidents, and thus avoid litigation, etc.. ( 4 ) It is 
quite ojien for England tf) profit by tlie experience of Gcnnaiiy in tlii.s 
matter, avoiding those defects which mar the German scheme. So successful 
has insurance been in Germany, that other countries, have already imitated 
her. ' (5) Under Accident Insurance it is found in Germany that accidents 

decrease : as the Employers' Association, being I'esponsible, are careful to 
see tliat all enqiloyers use the latc.st safeguards in their works, under penalty 
of raising their premium. These associations are continually c^oiisidering 
new' ways of avoiding aecidnnts, ivliicdi, as practical men, they are far more 
jpialified to do, mid far better able to insist on, than our Factory Inspectors, 
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Con : (1) The workmen desii'e as nmeb to prerojit oatelessuess on the 
part of an employer as to secure oomitensation for themselvea wl sn injured. 
Veiy often the threat of an action is a ^uite sufficient deterrent^ even undei* 
the present law, and under a more stiingeut one this would he still more 
effective. (2) To insure workmen against the results their own care- 
lessness is to ]uit a premium on carelessness. (3) Were oontra(d;ing out 
prohibited, iiiucli would )yo done to make Employers’ Liability more iwl. 
(4) The scheme is not popular among Getmaii working men. (5) Accidents 
have enormously increased in Germany under compulsory insurance. 
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